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GENERAL PREFACE 


N OUTLINE OF CHRISTIANITY as presented in this first 
A edition is the embodiment of an idea whose actual 
materialization has occupied three years. ‘The need for the 
book is evident. Thousands of volumes have been published 
in the fields of Christian theology and ecclesiastical history; but 
no work has, while describing Christianity’s total course of 
nearly twenty centuries, hitherto attempted to appraise the scope 
of its influence in shaping the civilization of the world. Study 
has been made, times without number, of the stewardship of 
Christianity as administered by the Church; endless treatises 
have been devoted to the variant opinions held by different types 
of religious bodies as to the proper function of that stewardship 
and the right method of its administration. Yet, until now, no 
effort has been made to focus the light of historical research and 
current scholarship on a plain record, for all who run to read, 
which should take the measure of the fruits of Christianity as 
manifest in the common round of human life, and which should 
announce the truth as to Christianity’s share in the upbuilding 
of our civilization. It is with the purpose of filling this gap, 
particularly for the readers of the English-speaking world, that 
the Outline has been prepared. 

In the approach to this difficult and complex undertaking 
there were several basic essentials for success. To begin with, 
the propounder of the idea gathered about him a Board of 
Editorial Management. Practical publishing experience was 
an imperative qualification for this Board, under whose hand a 
well-balanced organization must be built up, assuring the pro- 
duction of a work of indubitable authority and scholarship. 
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Moreover, the book must make no sacrifice of exactness, while 
through its lucidity making vivid appeal to the average reader. 
Equally important was the duty of this Board to provide that 
so far as possible narrative continuity should obtain throughout 
the volumes, and that—each an integral whole—they should be 
linked together in proper sequence, composing a complete and 
well-articulated entity. 

It appeared that these characteristics could most nearly be 
guaranteed through the appointment of a Directing Editor to 
take charge of each volume, who would superintend the detailed 
planning of it and give it the stamp of homogeneity. The 
necessity for separate Directing Editors was also indicated by 
a very far-reaching circumstance. During the last fifty years a 
flood of new light has been thrown upon the facts of Chris- 
tianity’s course, whereby the ebb and flow of its movement in 
the world has been traced by scholars in almost every line of re- 
search—in the sciences as much as in theology, in archaeology 
and in philology, in philosophy and psychology, in history, 
sociology, and political economy. In short, the necessity for 
over-sight by experienced Directing Editors, became apparent 
from the fact that the work would have to be written by many 
collaborators, all of them authorities in their own respective 
fields. An obvious corollary was that every writer must be 
selected for mastery of his subject, and without regard to the 
particular form of the Christian faith he might profess. These 
considerations at once determined for the undertaking the most 
liberal interdenominational basis, evidence of which can be seen 
in the tables of contents of the several volumes. 

Likewise was it essential to achieve in the five volumes of the 
Outline an effective harmony from the many minds that were 
to join in giving us this narrative of nearly two thousand years 
of Christian activity. The broadest Christian design for the 
book having been decided upon, by what means could be brought 
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about the desirable unity of a truly composite picture in the 
making of which so many pens would collaborate? The step 
taken to reach this unity without surrender of breadth and 
variety was the constituting of the Executive Editorial Board. 

It comprised ten representatives of five main types of Chris- 
tian faith in the English-speaking world. A rich and diversified 
contribution of experience was gained by the assignment to this 
Board of men of distinctive accomplishment in scholarship, 
pastoral work, and administration. This Board has co-operated, 
too, with the Board of Editorial Management in resolving what 
range of subjects the book should embrace; in grouping the 
contents of every volume; and in assisting in the selection of 
the Directing Editors, as well as of the authors to whom the 
different sections and chapters should be allotted. One of the 
most exacting functions of the Executive Editorial Board, in 
conjunction with the Directing Editors and Board of Editorial 
Management, has been the thorough-going scrutiny of all the 
manuscript, revision of which has been carried out under their 
combined guidance, with the special purpose of attaining the 
most genuinely interdenominational view-point. 

The responsibility of the Editorial Boards, and of their in- 
dividual members, is towards the work as a whole, and towards 
its spirit and purpose. Questions of ascertainable fact have 
been carefully checked to assure accuracy; but interpretation 
of fact is in each case to be regarded as an expression of the 
personal view of the writer. 

For the further assistance of the Board of Editorial Manage- 
ment and of the Executive Editorial Board, there was instituted 
an Editorial Council and an Advisory Council, consisting of 
specialists in many fields, an aggregation of experts to whom, 
individually, appeal could be made on matters of fact and of 
judgment. These bodies, with addition of a National Council 
including men and women of experience in social service, 
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business, and education, and numbering adherents of other 
communions than those represented on the Executive Editorial 
Board, have, each in its own way, aided in the production of An 
Outline of Christianity. 

Only with a scheme of organization thus comprehensive could 
it be hoped to present a picture at once challenging and 
impartial of Christianity’s impact on the life of mankind during 
the last twenty centuries. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHRISTIANITY—ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT 
AND ITS VISION 


goal has not been consistently made. The Christian 

record is neither all black nor all white. Its diversified 
shades of difference and neutral tints of color lend fascination to 
its study, and demand a scrupulous fidelity of statement about 
what actually happened. Those who are so engrossed with the 
tares that they cannot detect the wheat are paralleled by others 
who indulge in fictitious portrayals of former golden ages of 
the faith, or tantalize believing hearts with the mirage of ill- 
founded hopes. 

Viscount Morley suggested a capital criterion for the study 
of history. Hesaid: “I do not in the least want to know what 
happened in the past, except as it enables me to see my way 
more clearly through that which is happening today.” It is 
precisely in this spirit that the annals of Christianity, presented 
in these volumes, have been recorded. The pessimist needs this 
adjustment. Bemused by his melancholy obsessions he fails to 
see in modern movements any birth throes of a regenerated so- 
ciety. The adherent to older forms of faith also needs it, if he 
is to perceive that science and religion are not rivals but allies 
in giving complementary expression to the search for truth. 
The scientific spirit, to use a popular phrase, has its delusions. 
But it has stressed the scrutiny of origins as an indispensable 
condition for correct apprehension of the methods of develop- 
ment. Causes rather than symptoms, is the watchword of those 
whose outlook is steady and inclusive. A balanced estimate of 
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philosophy, science, art, industry, and politics, as phases of one 
fundamental energy for human betterment, well becomes all 
who would advance Christianity’s causes in our day. No single 
theory monopolizes revealed realities to the exclusion of the 
rest. Nor is the decisive issue of religion between the sacer- 
dotalist and the evangelical, or between the institutionalist and 
the individualist. It is rather between those who advocate the 
tenacious force of dogmatic systems, strongly fortified and en- 
trenched, and those who, unafraid of inquiry and initiative, re- 
gard life as a great adventure controlled by the God of all truth 
and holiness. 

Any religion must be judged by its ideals and its attainments. 
This canon of determination was first propounded by St. 
Clement of Alexandria. He declared that “the barbarian and 
Hellenic philosophy has torn off a fragment of eternal truth, 
not from the mythology of Dionysius, but from the theology of 
the ever-living Word. Had this Greek Father’s pregnant 
comment weighed with both apologists and antagonists of 
Christianity, a more sympathetic attitude might have prevailed. 
His conviction that every type of religious belief was an evan- 
gelical approach towards the revelation which is in Christ is 
ever serviceable. For Christianity, in the universality of its 
appeal, is the religion of the human race. 

Christianity is the one world religion which is vitalized by 
living union with its founder. Every legitimate development 
of its conceptions of truth and duty has given a fuller, clearer 
expression to Christ’s creative personality as Redeemer of the 
human race. The historic source of our faith, he supplies the 
spiritual power for the realization of that ideal which he in- 
carnated, and which he, as mediator, made attainable. 

The interpretations of his person and of his work have varied 
according to the philosophical, social, and scientific conscious- 
ness of each succeeding age. But the individual believer’s ex- 
perience of Jesus as the Christ, the Savior of men, has remained 
vivid and veritable throughout the Christian centuries. Behind 
this common experience is Christ himself, the eternal com- 
panion and guide of those who seek the Father through His Son. 
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The inspiring strength of his felt presence discovers the secret 
of Christianity’s repeated renewals and triumphs far more 
plainly than do the venerable creeds of the Church. These 
formulated confessions are indeed valuable as symbols of Chris- 
tian thought and progress. But the spiritual treasures in Christ 
are too infinite and diversified to find finality in the familiar 
translations of any current theology. Such translations have 
necessarily varied with unavoidable changes in speculation, lan- 
guage, and culture. The soul of Christianity, therefore, is 
neither a creed nor a book, but a person and a life hidden in 
him who is “‘the same yesterday and today, yea and for ever”. 
Its organic evolution depends, however, upon our more com- 
plete understanding of Christ’s claims upon humanity. Indeed, 
he himself ‘cannot be understood in abstraction from his effects 
in history”. Its doctrinal revolutions have originated in men’s 
attempts to construe religious mysteries in terms of reason. The 
processes of adjustment and expansion herein involved are also 
traceable to the increasing control of Christianity over the 
broadening empire of civilization and its multiform activities. 
We may thus conceive of it as an inspirational and an institu- 
tional religion; as an experience and a dogma; as a divine 
philosophy and a human programme; as a ceaseless adventure 
projected by a recognized achievement. While guarding 
against the illusion of finality, we yet insist that Christianity has 
a sacred mandate for the realms of philosophy, science, art, edu- 
cation, politics, and for all social and economic enterprises. 
Christianity cannot be historically appreciated apart from its 
embodiment in the Church. At intervals the mission of the 
Church was degraded and its spiritual freedom impeded. 
Nevertheless the Church could not be destroyed by its grave 
defects. Once the winds of God breathed upon its corruption 
and lassitude, visioned prophets emerged from the ranks of its 
membership, filled with the wisdom of the eternal Spirit, and 
intent on the good, the true, the beautiful. A comprehensive 
survey of bygone centuries shows that they were too often 
marred by fanaticism, intolerance, and bigotry. The acrimoni- 
ous narrowness seemingly inseparable from much theological 
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debate disturbed their peace and good will. Yet side by side 
with these distortions of Christianity there were gratifying ex- 
hibitions of sanity, forbearance, and sanctity upon the part of 
clergy and laity alike. Their healing words have gone out into 
the world; their deeds have eventuated in wiser laws, healthier 
customs, purer living. 

Action and reaction have followed in each successive period. 
Yet at every stage of the retrospect one sees the better future 
arising from the dying past. Kingdoms and republics have 
come and gone, leaving in their train both good and evil to be 
woven into the warp and woof of civilization. Schools of 
philosophy which momentarily threatened Christianity’s very 
citadel have had an extensive hearing and are now sunk below 
the level of curiosity, to be recalled only by students of shadowy 
intellectual growths. Their chief benefits were either indirect 
or antiseptic in kind. They compelled the Church to re- 
examine its bases and its structure, and to discern afresh that, 
though its outworks needed repair, the fortress itself was in- 
vulnerable. The materialism of scientific theories, the secular- 
ism of scholastic ideals, the negativism of a criticism which was 
destructive of life’s reasonableness, have been largely replaced 
by a vitalistic explanation of man and the universe. A spiritual 
idealism, essentially Christian in its main drift, regulates the 
life and being of countless multitudes in Christendom. This 
idealism obeys the law of comprehension of the Sermon on the 
Mount, founding religion and morality on the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

The achievements of Christianity are only an earnest of what 
it shall accomplish when Christians are more completely loyal 
to its founder. So far from being effete, it is as yet undeveloped 
and untried. The verities of God’s absolute rule, the redemp- 
tive grace of Jesus Christ, the indwelling of the eternal Spirit 
have to be experienced afresh and restated in suitable terms, 
in view of the iniquities of class privilege, the clash of racial 
color, the sectional and national animosities which do violence 
to the values of human beings and of their universal brother- 
hood. The Trinitarian formula is convenient in that it enables 
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us to conceive the transcendence of the Father, His Incarnation 
in the Son, and His quickening presence in the Spirit. But the 
formula itself should not be interpreted in terms of an obsolete 
metaphysic, nor in those solely of current philosophy and 
psychology. It requires the terms of an enduring Christian 
experience which transforms the whole of life, and has diviner 
meanings for the home, the school, the market, and the State. 
Arguments on religious mysteries may clear the track, but they 
furnish no fuel for the engine. The irrefutable apologetic for 
the faith and for the Church is in “living epistles’—in Chris- 
tians whose walk and conversation are ordered from above. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them” is the acid test of Christianity, 
alike of its creeds, its claims, and its ordinances. 

Leaders who have the courage to assert the faith in the arena 
of world affairs must ignore heated passions, contrary counsels, 
and political shifts. They will have to move in serener en- 
vironments which have been clarified by faith, hope, and love. 
Their vision of Christianity’s brighter future, so far from being 
a deceptive mirage, shall then be justified by its triumphant 
advance. It does not have to wait upon the Zeitgeist. Its busi- 
ness is to conquer the spirit of the age by the injection of a yet 
more puissant spirit, effective for the regeneration and control 
of antagonistic elements. Where this spirit prevails there is lib- 
erty. Different categories of thought and variant interpreta- 
tions magnify rather than minify its prevalence. The idealism 
and the humanism of the Gospel surmount human limitations, 
and foreshadow the security and peace of the race. Mankind 
is “a close-knit system of mutually influencing units”, which 
we have to interfuse with a common life and purpose. How 
vividly we are anticipated by the disappearance of frontiers and 
barriers! How inexcusable are the many needless separations 
of churches in view of the more impartial appraisals of man and 
nature by organized learning and enlightened politics! The 
Strategies of the Christian campaign should be so conceived as 
to wage ceaseless warfare in behalf of every social group, and 
to arouse in the most helpless and obscure their sense of latent 
worth and energy, educating them to understand and utilize 
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their resources of personality through contact with Christ, the 
universal emancipator. 

The study of comparative religion has brought Christianity 
before the one altar of the world’s saints and prophets. It 
shows conclusively that the offerings of a contrite heart, made 
in “the Name which is above every name”’, communicate a spir- 
itual and an ethical ability impossible through any other media- 
tion. Intercessors abound in the great literary religions. They 
shine in the borrowed light of divine realities. But Christ 
is “the Way, and the Truth, and the Life”, unequalled in safety 
and in certainty, inexhaustible in his redemptive grace. His 
authoritative satisfaction of the deep crucial needs of humanity 
is endorsed by Christian experience, which, unlike doctrine, is 
seldom stagnant or stationary, but always launching out into 
the deep things of God. 

The authors and editors of this “Outline” of Christianity have 
felt the burden of these inquiries concerning its past, present, 
and future. The story here told is not confined to prelates, 
scholars, and divines; it is an open contention, fraught with 
measureless consequences. It embraces the honorable fellow- 
ship of churches and states, the perpetuity of a just and lasting 
peace among nations, social reconstruction, the reconciliation of 
diversified forms of truth, the maintenance of essential spiritu- 
alities, the simplification of creedal statements. 

Such is the marvellous unfolding of Christianity succinctly 
set forth in these volumes, which treat practically every aspect 
of its exceedingly complicated record. All Christian people, 
regardless of sectarian affiliations, need to cultivate a closer ac- 
quaintance with the achievements of their own religion. Those 
who are without any such affiliations stand in equal need of 
studying the nature of the dominant force which has gone to 
the upbuilding of our civilization. The acquisition of such 
knowledge will assure us all that Christianity is historical, not 
mythical, in its origins; that in the course of its development it 
has inaugurated international movements of grace and healing; 
that its impact upon the peoples of the world, while blessing 
them, has broadened its own intellectual concepts and theo- 
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logical formulations. In a profound and far-reaching sense it 
has sanctified the past by enlisting the ardent devotion of men 
and women for sacrificial ends. Nor has it at any time lacked 
the succession of dedicated souls whose saintliness and service 
are its peculiar glory. Those who receive from these volumes 
that which they are intended to convey will escape religious 
provincialism, and lose its dialects in the nobler language of 
a genuine Catholicity. The divine heritage therein portrayed 
belongs to us Christians, since we are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s. Furthermore, it challenges believers to take up the 
torch handed down by preceding generations of the faithful, and 
shed its light upon still wider areas of life in which the ethic 
of the Gospel should be applied. Inter-racial understanding, 
interdenominational unity and co-operative work, these are the 
best antidotes for the bane of racial, social, or religious sepa- 
ratism. Above all else, the charity in which those virtues 
flourish that are Christianity’s best arts must be deliberately 
sought and diffused. Its atmosphere is as requisite for the lib- 
eral as for the conservative. It is, in a word, vital to the 
preservation and upbuilding of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. 





BOOK I 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST 


The story of Christianity begins with the life of Jesus. Not 
only did he give the tmpulse to the movement which was to 
change the world, but in all ages tt has derived from him its 
living power. He was born in the reign of Augustus, when 
the Roman Empire was at the height of its glory, and to under- 
stand his life we must survey the conditions of the empire, and 
of that small province within its borders to which he came. 

The life itself falls into three main divisions—thirty years of 
stlent preparation, a year or two of public work in Galilee, a 
short closing period of tragedy, ending with the Crucifixion at 
Jerusalem. Why has this brief and troubled life, which passed 
almost unnoticed and closed in apparent failure, had such an 
infinite significance? 
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CHAPTER I 


THE WORLD INTO WHICH JESUS CAME 


To understand a man we must know something of the times in which he lived; 

to appreciate a movement we have to realize its surroundings. And so we con- 

sider first the world of Jesus’ day, particularly the Roman Empire, the field in 

which Christianity first spread, and Palestine, the country in which Jesus lived 
during his brief career and among whose people he taught. 


HE only peoples who come within the field of his- 

torical record at the opening of our era and in the first 

Christian century lie in a broad belt across Europe and 
Asia from the Atlantic to the Pacific, excluding Great Britain 
and Ireland on the west but including Japan on the east. They 
stand before us in three great groups, the Roman Empire, the 
peoples living on the empire’s frontiers, and the Far Eastern 
triad, India, China, and Japan. Of this last group Japan was 
a newcomer. Its empire had been organized not more than 
five centuries (traditionally from B.C. 660), and as yet it was 
progressive only in the military arts. Those who could read 
and write were few; the native records which have come down 
to us begin about five hundred years later. The civilization of 
India was much older. It had produced a considerable and 
beautiful literature and a philosophy that touched great depths, 
but it was harassed by constant internal warfare. The greatest 
prosperity was China’s. According to Chinese accounts the 
nation had been under a single emperor since B.C. 2852. Its 
territories were peaceable and well administered. In Confucius 
and Lao-Tze it had philosophers of high rank. There were 
poets, prose writers, and historians; merchants sent great cara- 
vans over the mountains of Tibet and great fleets of junks along 
the shores of the Indian Ocean until Chinese products found 


their way to far off Rome. Yet the religion of China had not 
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progressed beyond the level of ancestor worship; the Shintoism 
of Japan then mingled nature worship, emperor worship, div- 
ination, and human sacrifice. 

Religion was more highly developed in India, where two 
great systems were dominant. Brahmanism was the faith of the 
Vedas and of the caste system; from our point of view it seems 
to overstress the vanity and evil of all thought and existence; 
at its worst it was mixed with unspeakable superstitions. Bud- 
dhism, a purer and simpler faith, was negative in its doctrines; 
there was a chaotic host of minor cults. 

Wedged between this Far Eastern group and the Roman Em- 
pire lay the Empire of the Parthians, a people who had con- 
quered the Persians and now occupied their territory. They 
loved war for its own sake; their civilization though backward 
was enriched with some influences deriving from their Persian 
subjects. In religion this meant Zoroastrianism, a dualistic 
faith, one, in other words, which taught the existence of a god 
of evil as well as a god of good. The ethics were above the 
average of the time, though the practices were actuated by 
superstitions and belief in demons; in fact Persian demonology 
and magic were the source of some of the worst elements of the 
religions of the ancient world. 

North of Parthia, India, and China, we know little or nothing 
of Asia. Nor is northern Europe much clearer: the Slavs— 
shadowy figures dwelling beyond the Carpathians; the Teutons 
and Scandinavians—illiterate, though they built towns and even 
some famous temples, dedicated to the practices of a cruel re- 
ligion; the Britons—Celts (not Teutons) in a yet more rudi- 
mentary stage. In short, it is only the Roman Empire which 
constitutes the ‘world’? whose history is continuous with our 
own. 


To visualize the boundaries of the empire at the time of 
Jesus’ birth on a map of present-day Europe, we should start 
on the North Sea at about the point where Dutch and German 
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territories now meet, drawing a line almost to the Rhine near 
Cologne, thence in a southerly direction as far as Mayence, and 
following the river from Mayence to Basel. The line would 
then swing off to the sources of the Danube, which river remains 
the boundary to its mouth in what is now Rumania. The north 
coast of the Black Sea was little touched by the Romans, but 
they had occupied the east end; south of this, Armenia and 
northern Mesopotamia were in constant dispute between Rome 
and Parthia. Still further south, however, the Arabian desert 
guarded the frontier, and the Romans held a large part of both 
banks of the Red Sea. Egypt was theirs as far as the Soudan 
with the rest of Mediterranean Africa, excepting Morocco and 
Algeria; and they, soon to be added to the empire, were dotted 
with Roman settlements to the Atlantic, which formed the gen- 
eral western boundary. ‘This extent of territory in Roman 
control was to fluctuate more or less during the next few cen- 
turies, but at the beginning of the Christian era, southern Ger- 
many, Hungary, Armenia, and Britain still lay outside. 

All of this vast territory was under the rule of Rome and for 
the most part was contented to be so. For Roman rule had 
brought peace and order. The memory of the days before the 
Pax Romana, with their everlasting wars, bandits, and pirates, 
was still so fresh that the loss of independence seemed insig- 
nificant in comparison with the gain of living under the pro- 
tection of an invincible power. And just as the rule of the world 
had passed into the hands of a single nation, so the rule of this 
nation had passed into the hands of a single individual; in B.C. 
27 the Romans had made Octavius Augustus their “prince”, or 
emperor. Deputation after deputation came from all the sub- 
ject nations to hail the newly enthroned Augustus as the savior 
of humanity. 

In Rome the worship of the emperor’s “genius” (a sort of 
guardian angel) was added to the traditional worship of the 
genius of the republic. In the Greek-speaking East, beginning 
in Asia Minor, the inhabitants more simply and directly in- 
stituted the worship of the emperor himself as a god. Gro- 
tesque as such a proceeding may seem, it had ample precedent 
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in still earlier ideas about the divinity of kings; and it at least 
makes clear to us that Augustus ruled with the full and en- 
thusiastic consent of his diversified peoples. 

Egypt was relied upon to furnish the grain that kept Rome 
and Italy alive; its brilliant capital Alexandria was the world’s 
greatest manufacturing and commercial center. Towards the 
west the African coast, which in modern times is recovering 
from the effects of Mohammedan rule, was fertile and pros- 
perous, with beautiful cities built back almost to the line of 
the Sahara. Practically all Spain and southern France were 
Latinized; the rest of France (Gaul) was rapidly becoming so. 
Switzerland was chiefly a base for the defence of the frontier 
to the north. The Balkan States were at peace, for about the 
only time in their history, and civilized to some degree. Italy 
was of course at the summit of its glory, but Greece was still 
suffering from the effects of the Roman conquest. The former 
glory of the ancient Greek cities was gone for ever, despite theit 
very tender treatment by the conquerors, and nothing could raise 
even Athens from the rank of a somewhat weary backwater of 
culture, art, and antiquities. Yet the great commercial towns, 
Thessalonica and Corinth, though the state of their moral life 
was not a high one, were taking on a new prosperity. 

Further east the ancient Greek city, Byzantium, still occupied 
the site of the future Constantinople. Asia Minor was full of 
rich and populous cities; those on the sea-coast, such as Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and Miletus, contained wonders of art and architec- 
ture. South of Asia Minor Syria was the scene of much pro- 
ductivity, although its capital Antioch was reputed the most 
degenerate city in the whole Roman Empire. Between Syria 
and Egypt, completing our circle, lay, inland, Arabia, a de- 
pendent kingdom as yet little touched by civilization, and on 
the coast, Palestine, the Holy Land. 

Through its supreme ability in administration Rome had suc- 
ceeded in welding this conglomerate of nations into a genuine 
unity. It had done so, in the first place, by its system of com- 
munications. Wherever the Romans went they had built the 
marvellous Roman roads—so splendidly constructed that some 
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of them are still in use today—well cared for and thoroughly 
policed. The sea was thronged from March to October with 
ships of which the largest exceeded two thousand tons capacity, 
propelled by several banks of long oars and making the trip 
from Rome to Alexandria in nine days. A merchant of 
Phrygia, in Asia Minor, recorded on his tombstone that he had 
made the voyage to Rome seventy-two times. 

Cosmopolitanism became the order of the day. It was made 
still easier by the use of a universal language, the so-called 
“common” Greek. This was a simplified form of the literary 
tongue and was spoken by almost everyone everywhere. An 
orator, whether in Marseilles, Rome, Carthage, Athens, Alex- 
andria, or Jerusalem, could address the people and be under- 
stood; the importance of this for the work of the early Christian 
missionaries is self-evident. 

Under such circumstances business could assume gigantic 
proportions. Despite the lack of power-machinery hand- 
workers, slave or free, could be assembled in such numbers as 
to make possible something very like modern quantity produc- 
tion. The heads of such industries had their branch houses 
and agencies all over the Roman world. Brokers and com- 
mission-agents were active in every city. Drafts, bills of ex- 
change, and letters of credit were familiar, while in the great 
banking center at Rhodes there was an international clearing 
house. Men became wealthy. Fortunes running into the mil- 
lions( worth much more in modern purchasing value) were not 
uncommon. Luxury prevailed on an unheard-of scale, with 
much senseless or vicious extravagance. The middle classes had 
their share in this prosperity, and skilled artisans could com- 
mand almost lavish wages. 

Morally, conditions were bad because venality, cruelty, and 
sexual license were uncondemned by public opinion. There was 
protest from a quasi-puritanical minority. But this minority 
was too weak to produce much effect; its philosophy attracted 
individuals only. Perhaps nothing shows the gulf between the 
prevailing standards and our own more clearly than the amuse- 
ments provided for the public, the theatrical performances 
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called “spectacles” and the gladiatorial shows. Despite the de- 
based character of the former, little else was acted in most of the 
public theaters of Rome; though the popular Plautus and Ter- 
ence still kept the stage for a time even after the establishment 
of the empire. But on the whole lovers of the drama who 
wished to enjoy the great classics had to organize private repre- 
sentations at their own expense. And the amphitheater needs 
no description; no holiday-maker felt happy until he had seen 
man after man slain before his eyes. 

In its religious thought the age was in a state of bewilderment. 
Certain portions of the empire had retained something of their 
older faiths, notably Egypt, where the ancient religion with 
its worship of sacred cows, crocodiles, and other animal forms 
persisted. But most men were groping blindly. The cult of the 
traditional gods of Greece and Rome was maintained with 
considerable pomp, but belief in these deities was frankly aban- 
doned by all thinking men. The only official religion was the 
emperor cult, which had not been instituted for ethical pur- 
poses. A large part of the empire was sunk in a sheer material- 
ism; and the tombstones still continued the ancient hopeless 
lamentation over the dead. Many men turned to the “bar- 
barian” religions; indeed a chief characteristic of the first 
century of our Christian era is the triumph of other Oriental 
religions in the western world. 

From the literary standpoint the great revival of Latin letters 
which had accompanied the founding of the empire was drawing 
to its close. Poets and philosophers, often in the status of slaves, 
were to be found in the retinues of distinguished families. The 
plastic arts were in a state of transition from the great tradition 
of Greece, which the Roman taste deeply revered. Wealthy 
men were demanding beauty and were willing to spend amazing 
sums to acquire it. Painting was showing new developments. 
In sculpture the full flowering of imperial art lay still in the 
future. Architecture, which was presently to put forth an orig- 
inality and power destined to enrich the art in all its later history, 
had not yet progressed far beyond the modification of Greek 
forms. 
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Below the surface of the luxurious life of the favored classes, 
social conditions answered to the crowding of the large cities 
and the extension of rural estates in the possession of absentee 
owners. In the city of Rome itself, as compared with Alexan- 
dria and a few other commercial centers, the condition of the 
lower classes was conspicuously miserable. Poverty was so 
widespread and acute in Rome that free distributions of food 
alone could allay the distress, and even then many persons died 
every year from starvation. Roman housing conditions were 
almost intolerable; flimsy wooden structures, generally in dan- 
ger of collapse and always fire-traps, towered up a hundred 
feet and more along alleys fifteen feet wide. And we hear of 
unfortunates who had to climb two hundred steps to reach 
rooms in which they could not stand erect. As all business in 
Rome, including that of the restaurants and taverns, was trans- 
acted in the streets, the congestion was extreme; crowds on 
great occasions rarely separated without a toll of persons 
crushed to death. Sanitary conditions were of course unspeak- 
able, and pestilences were commonplace. 

The wealth and brilliancy of the military State, almost at its 
peak of world conquest, rested on a substructure of productive 
slavery. In Italy at this time three persons out of every four, 
according to the best present estimates, were slaves. In this class 
were included besides laborers and artisans, active repre- 
sentatives of every occupation and profession. According to 
earlier Roman legal theory a slave had lacked all capacity to 
hold property, contract marriage, or exercise rights over his 
children. Such legal disabilities were being progressively di- 
minished, so that, for example, it became a common practice of 
owners to encourage slaves to buy their freedom; and the bar- 
riers between the two great lower classes, slaves and freedmen, 
were comparatively fluid. But great numbers of male and fe- 
male slaves suffered lifelong servitude. 


II 


The conditions of life in Palestine, the part of the Roman 
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Empire in which Jesus was born and which was the scene of 
his ministry, were in some ways exceptional for the time. There 
were, for example, few slaves in Palestine; even agriculture was 
carried on by hired labor. Yet farmers and graziers had to pay 
ten per cent of their gross incomes as a religious tax (“tithe”) 
besides all the civil dues, and this tended to turn agriculturists 
into day-laborers or to drive them into the cities. Individual 
financial prosperity under such conditions naturally raised the 
suspicion of sharp practice, a fact that must be borne in mind 
when considering the New Testament denunciations of the rich 
men of the time. 

As a matter of fact, however, the riches of most of the well- 
to-do Jews would appear very moderate today, while the means 
of the average citizen were distinctly small. Still, in the warm 
climate clothing and shelter were simple matters, and food was 
inexpensive, so that a man could raise a family and preserve his 
self-respect on very little; the “poor” knew nothing of the de- 
basing conditions of slums. 

Taxes were the affair of publicans, a class made familiar by 
their mention in the Gospels. The taxes were assessed by the 
Sanhedrims and the higher authorities, but the collection was 
undertaken by private companies who bid for the privilege. 
The rates were fixed in theory, but as the collectors simply kept 
any extra amount they could collect the temptation to dishonesty 
was irresistible, and the publicans’ ill repute was proverbial. In 
Palestine these publicans were invariably Jews. 

The Sanhedrims were boards of Jewish citizens, in which 
local administration throughout the country was vested. In the 
villages the local Sanhedrim numbered seven members, in towns 
twenty-three, and the members were known as “elders”. Each 
Sanhedrim filled its own vacancies, ordaining new members by — 
the imposition of hands, a system of considerable antiquity. 
These boards combined all functions, executive, legislative, and 
judicial; besides assessing the taxes, they settled civil suits, tried 
criminals, saw to the upkeep of the roads, and so on. Over them 
all, in Jerusalem, was the Great Sanhedrim, with seventy mem- 
bers in addition to the high priest who was their permanent 
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president. In theory the Great Sanhedrim was supreme over 
Israel; in Roman practice this supremacy was restricted to 
purely religious matters, except in Judea. 

Of lower officials besides the publicans the Gospels mention 
the soldiers. Apart from the Roman legionaries in the pro- 
curator’s forces, these soldiers were simply the Palestinian po- 
lice in the employ of the Sanhedrims or of the Roman rulers. 
They were mostly Jews. Their officers, “centurions”, were often 
Roman veterans no longer in Roman service. So the “centurion 
of Capernaum” mentioned in the Gospels is to be thought of 
simply as the local chief of police. 

To appreciate the feelings of the Jews towards Rome, it is 
necessary to turn back for a moment from the time of Jesus’ 
appearance and to recall the historic origins of the Jewish patri- 
otic resentment of foreign control. Foreign dominion had over- 
whelmed the Jews from the East in the succession of captors 
and overlords, Babylonian, Medean, and Persian. The Mace- 
donian power followed in the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
whose rival successors, his own generals, divided his realm. By 
the year B.C. 300 one of these chieftains had secured Egypt, to 
the south of Palestine, and another Antioch, to the north; as 
these two were constantly at war, and as the only way they could 
get at each other was across the Holy Land, its condition was 
unenviable. But on the whole during the next century the 
Egyptian rule (the rule of Greeks settled in Egypt) prevailed. 
This led to the emigration of many Jews into Egypt, where 
living conditions were better, and from there they began to 
spread around the Mediterranean; this process is called the Dis- 
persion, by which is meant the scattering of Israel throughout 
the world. 

At the close of this third century B.C., however, the Egyp- 
tians were defeated by the Antiocheans (Greeks settled in 
Antioch). The Jews welcomed the new rule so heartily that 
they began to adopt their overlords’ culture, wearing Greek cos- 
tumes, building gymnasiums, and so on. For a while all went 
well, until in B.C. 175 Antiochus IV (styled Epiphanes, i.e. 
the Illustrious) came to the throne. He was one of history’s 
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most celebrated lunatics, combining much real ability with 
coarseness, cruelty, and a megalomania that led him to think of 
himself as a god. 

This curious individual declared war against Egypt, and was 
so successful that the latter country in despair appealed for aid 
to the rising power of Rome. The Romans responded and or- 
dered Antiochus to keep hereafter within his own boundaries. 
Not daring to disobey, he left Egypt in a state of insane anger, 
which he vented on the unfortunate heads of the Jews. A small 
rebellion had occurred on which he seized as a pretext for mak- 
ing an end of the Jewish religion. Jewish practices in any 
form were forbidden under pain of death; to circumcise a child, 
to refuse to eat pork, to be in possession of the Books of the 
Law, were all capital offences. The Temple he rededicated to 
Zeus Olympias, an Antiochean deity, and he caused swine to be 
sacrificed on the great altar. For the first time—the date is 
about B.C. 167—the Jews found themselves the objects of a 
purely religious persecution. 

So far there had been three Jewish parties of importance: 

1. The ruling and wealthy classes, in particular the high 
priests and their circle, who had been on the whole favorable to 
the rule of Antioch. Included within this group was the more 
aristocratic priestly class, Zadokites (descendants or followers 
of the high priest Zadok, who crowned King Solomon) ; the 
name has passed into English in the form Sadducees. 

2. The conservative religious party, who looked askance at 
foreign innovations but on the whole were inclined to remain 
quiet as long as the exercise of their religion was not interfered 
with. These were the Chasids or “pious”; about B. C. 135 they 
were succeeded by a still stricter group, who took the title of 
Pharisees or “‘separated ones”. 

3. The uncompromising patriots who, being Jews, were nat- 
urally upholders of religion, but whose first desire was for 
Israel’s independence of all foreign rule. They needed no spe- 
cial name, though at a much later period their most extreme 
section became known as Zealots. 

Antiochus’s conduct drove all these parties together in a com- 
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mon cause against the common enemy. They found leaders in 
a remarkable family, a father and ten sons, called Hasmoneans, 
or Maccabees who, despite the fact that they were all priests, 
were admirable fighters. Resistance to Antiochus was or- 
ganized in the hill country, and by skilful generalship Jeru- 
salem was captured and the Temple cleansed (B.C. 165). To 
crown their good fortune Antiochus died suddenly before he 
could take revenge. 

His successor put a stop to the persecution and attempted to 
conciliate the Jews. Most of them were won over, but the 
patriots remained in arms and two generations later were able, 
thanks to civil war in Antioch, to gain complete independence 
for Jerusalem and its territory. Then they began to extend this 
territory little by little, until shortly after the year B.C. 100 all 
of Palestine was free. By this time the descendants of the Mac- 
cabees had taken the royal title, so that the Holy Land was 
once more united under a native king. 

One might think that Jews would look back on this period, 
about B.C. 100, with pride, but unfortunately it was a time of 
almost unmitigated horror. The new kings had none of the 
virtues of their fathers except their military genius, and the 
most successful monarch, Alexander Jannaeus, was personally 
one of the vilest of men. As he was high priest as well—the 
older Maccabees had assumed this office—the character of 
the official religion suffered; the persecutions he inflicted on the 
Pharisees were as intolerable as those of Antiochus. 

Such a dynasty could not last, and civil war broke out be- 
tween Alexander’s sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, both of 
whom made offers for the support of Rome. Pompey, the 
famous general, sold his services to Aristobulus, the highest 
bidder, and in the year B.C. 63 the Romans were besieging and 
capturing Jerusalem on behalf of this incompetent Jewish 
claimant. But Pompey played his protégé false; what the 
Romans took they kept, and Aristobulus II, the ruler, was al- 
lowed only a shadowy authority under Roman control. In the 
year B.C. 40 the Romans established a new royal line for the 
Jews, appointing as king a certain Herod, son of Aristobulus’s 
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prime minister, an intensely able although wholly unscrupulous 
man. Herod guided the country through all the confusion of 
the age until B.C. 27, when the establishment of the Roman 
Empire, with Augustus as first emperor, brought peace to a 
distracted world. Augustus confirmed Herod as king, and the 
latter reigned until his death towards the end of March of the 
year B.C. 4. 

The choice of the new government was in Augustus’s hands, 
and he divided Palestine into three parts. The division was 
curious. One strip running diagonally across the country from 
the north-west (Galilee) to the south-east (Perea) was given 
to a son of Herod called Antipas; he is the Herod of the 
Gospels excepting the Infancy chapters. The north-east por- 
tion (Iturea) was assigned to a half-brother called Philip. The 
south-west portion (Judea, including Jerusalem and Samaria) 
went to Antipas’s elder brother, Archelaus, who, however, 
proved so incompetent that he was removed in A.D. 6, and 
for thirty-five years the Romans governed this part of Palestine 
directly, through a series of officials called procurators; of these 
Pontius Pilate (A.D. 26-36) is the most famous. Antipas, 
Philip, and Pilate were the three rulers during the ministry of 
Jesus. The emperor held the two native princes to strict ac- 
count, while the procurator contented himself with a general 
supervision, leaving details in the hands of the Jewish local 
authorities. The Judeans saw Roman soldiers occasionally, 
paid a small direct tribute to Caesar, and were liable to the 
Roman courts for more serious offences. Otherwise there was 
not much to distinguish the direct from the indirect Roman rule. 

On the whole, the life of the Jews in Palestine though hard 
would have been tolerable, if only the nation had been free. 
Most other peoples would have been contented, but to Jews the 
thought of Israel under the rule of Gentiles was repellent. So 
the Roman power, even when least oppressive, lay in the back- 
ground of all minds, casting a gloom over the happiest festivities 
and causing the nation to turn its thoughts inward in search of 
the sins that might be the cause of the calamity; whenever the 
political situation grew worse this attitude became more acute. 
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In effect, the naturally joyous nature of Judaism was clouded. 
Where the Law had prescribed only one fast in the year, the 
Day of Atonement, devotion added others until the very pious 
abstained from all food two days in every week; the surviving 
literature of the period is filled with lamentations, confessions 
of guilt, and desperate prayers for pardon. 

Hotheads argued that the fault lay in the acceptance of the 
foreign rule; the proper way out of the dilemma was to revolt. 
With such preaching more than one impostor gathered around 
him a group of dupes, who looked for salvation only to meet 
Roman steel. Some taught that deliverance would come by 
stricter observance of the ritual law; others, that quiet and 
prayer were the only weapons. Some withdrew into the wilder- 
ness, while many in despair gave up the struggle and emigrated 
to join their brethren in the Dispersion. 

Such was the world into which Jesus came. And the ap- 
propriateness of the moment was summed up by his great 
Apostle Paul in a classic phrase: “When the fulness of time 
was come.” Only within the Roman Empire was it possible 
to proclaim a message that would reach all men. The universal 
peace, the easy communications, the common language, the 
moral and spiritual need, all helped to make this possible. Con- 
ditions were ripe throughout the empire for the acceptance of 
the new message and in Judea for the appearance of a new 
leader. 


CHAPTERsII 


THE BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS 


No story has so caught the world’s imagination as that of the birth and early 
days of Jesus. It presents the historical facts in a way that makes us realize 
what a difference the coming of Jesus has made to the world. 

HAT was it that drew and bound together the first 

followers of Jesus? .What was the center and heart 

of Christianity, the new world religion rising out of 
the best traditions and prophecies of ancient Judaism? How 
did it come to give us the beautiful and convincing story of the 
birth, infancy, and childhood of Jesus? 

Our guide in answering these questions must be the earliest 
authentic Christian records and documents as we find them in 
the New Testament. 

Christianity began in Palestine, among poor and simple 
people, as a new “way of life’, including thought as well as con- 
duct, based upon absolute trust in Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Christ. 

Little groups of men and women who had known and heard 
and followed this teacher and healer in Judea and Galilee, 
strengthened in their faith by his Resurrection from the dead, 
proclaimed his liberating Gospel, at first to Jews and then to 
Gentiles, throughout Asia Minor, and then in Greece and Italy. 
Thus the first little churches of Jesus grew and spread, obscure 
and humble companies of people whose bond of union was their 
common faith in Jesus as their risen Savior. Opposition and 
violent persecution by orthodox Jews and scornful unbelievers 
were unable to suppress or extinguish this simple and growing 
faith in Jesus. 


At first his disciples were known only as followers of “the 
24 
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Way”. It was under this name that Saul of Tarsus, then an 
intense Pharisee, set out to persecute them at Damascus. But 
a little later, not more than twelve years after the Crucifixion, 
when the Gospel had begun to make more numerous converts 
among the Gentiles than among the Jews, and it was clear that 
the religion of Jesus was something vastly larger than a new 
Jewish sect, those who believed in him as their Savior “were 
called Christians first in Antioch”. Thus a new and imperish- 
able word came into human language. 


I 


It is evident to anyone who studies the story of these Chris- 
tians with attention and an open mind, that from the first this 
new religion came from and centered in a real person. Those 
who talk of a “Christ-myth” as the origin of Christianity show 
an amazing ignorance of the actual process of myth-making. 
Everything in the Christian tradition points in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Christianity did not make Christ: Christ made Christianity. 

It is founded upon the reality of Jesus, who was born in 
Bethlehem under the empire of Augustus Caesar, shortly before 
the death of King Herod the Great; who lived with his parents 
at Nazareth for about thirty years; who then came forth to a 
brief and wonderful public ministry of teaching and healing; 
who was crucified at Jerusalem during the governorship of Pon- 
tius Pilate; and who appeared after his death to many of his 
disciples, assuring them that he was alive. On the verity of 
this person the first disciples rested their faith and staked their 
lives. They accepted and followed Jesus, not only as the Mes- 
siah foretold by the Hebrew prophets, but also as their Re- 
deemer from sin, the revealer of God the Father, and the 
mediator of a new covenant between God and man. 

That this was the way in which the first Christians looked 
upon Jesus is plain from all their earliest writings which have 
survived. These are letters and homilies which the Apostles 
and early preachers of Christianity wrote to their converts and 
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friends in the churches where the new religion had been planted. 
There are in existence about fifteen of these Epistles the gen- 
uineness of which is accepted by the most careful and trust- 
worthy scholars, and the dates of which probably fall between 
twenty and thirty-five years after the death and Resurrection of 
Christ. 

The things upon which the Epistles lay special stress are the 
real humanity and the divinity of Christ. His humanity is 
emphasized because one of the first false teachings in the 
Church denied it. This heresy asserted that Christ’s human 
form was a mere phantasm, an appearance rather than a reality. 
The error is sternly condemned in the First Epistle of John: 
“Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is not of God.” His divinity is emphasized because 
it is essential to the place which he claimed and occupied in 
Christian faith and worship. “Existing in the form of God, 
he emptied himself, taking the form of a servant . . . and 
being found in fashion as a man he humbled himself 
wherefore also God highly exalted him, and gave unto him the 
name which is above every name.” “In him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

A learned modern philosopher and scholar says in regard 
to these records: ‘However we interpret the personal claims 
attributed to Jesus . . . one indisputable fact remains, that 
Christianity began with the belief in a superhuman founder.” 

Now it seems strange, in view of this fact, that the Epistles 
do not give us more of the sayings and the deeds of this in- 
comparable, divine-human person. But if we look below the 
surface, the explanation is easy to find. In the first place, the 
story of the life and death and Resurrection of Jesus was handed 
down directly by the oral testimony of those who had seen and 
known him. In the second place, side by side with the Epistles, 
there were undoubtedly written records of the teachings and 
acts of Jesus gathered from the faithful memory of eye-witnesses 
and hearers. The Evangelist Luke says that there were “many” 
of these narratives, and that his desire was to bring together the 
things recorded, not only accurately but in a clearer order. 
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Traces of these lost records have been discovered by a careful 
study of the differences and resemblances of the Gospels as 
we now have them, and various names have been assigned to the 
vanished documents. 

Meantime the necessity of having the story of Jesus more 
clearly and fully written down was growing urgent. ‘The 
people who had known him and heard him speak were passing 
away—some through old age and sickness, some through the 
painful gate of martyrdom. There was great need of books 
giving a clear and full account of the life and teaching of Jesus, 
to send to his new disciples scattered abroad in little churches 
in Asia Minor and south-eastern Europe. To meet this need 
certain life-giving “‘“Gospels” were provided. 

Four of them are left to us and included in our New Tes- 
tament. The earliest Gospel is called “According to Mark”, 
and was probably written in its present form about A.D. 70, 
though some good scholars put the date as early as 65. ‘“Ac- 
cording to Matthew” came next, probably only a few years 
later. ‘According to Luke” seems to be the latest of the three 
Synoptic Gospels, so called because they have a great deal of 
material in common. “According to John” was written later, 
possibly as late as the beginning of the second century, though 
many excellent scholars place its date before A.D. 100. It 
enters into the mystery of Christ’s person more deeply than 
the other Gospels and gives more of his discourses and con- 
versations. There is no sufficient reason to deny that it is based 
upon the teaching and testimony of John the disciple of the 
Lord, who according to the tradition of the Chuch, was living 
at Ephesus about the end of the first century. 


II 


Mark and John both begin their historic narratives with the 
entrance of Jesus upon his public ministry, when he was about 
thirty years old. Both connect this important event with the 
ministry of John the Baptist, who was the promised messenger 
of Jehovah, sent to prepare the way of the Lord. It is to 
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Matthew and Luke that we must turn for information on the 
Christian story of the birth, infancy, and childhood of Jesus. 

Both Matthew and Luke give an account of the ancestry of 
Jesus. Matthew begins with: “The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ”. He traces a line of descent from Abraham 
through David down to “Joseph the husband of Mary, of whom 
was born Jesus who is called Christ”. It was natural for a 
writer who had chiefly Jewish readers in mind to show the con- 
nection of Jesus with the royal house of David and “the father 
of the faithful”. 

Luke traces the line in the opposite direction. Beginning 
with Joseph, he goes with much longer steps, beyond David, be- 
yond Abraham, through Noah and Enoch, to Seth “the son of 
Adam, the son of God”. This was natural for a writer who 
was probably Grecian, and who had in mind a larger circle of 
readers, including Gentiles as well as Jews. 

There are many differences in the two genealogies. But this 
also is natural and to be expected, for the two writers probably 
followed different methods, and certainly used different docu- 
ments in preparing their accounts. 

The thing most worthy of note is that both of them trace 
the line of descent through Joseph. The idea which was main- 
tained by Annius of Viterbo in the fifteenth century, that Luke 
gives the genealogy of Mary the mother of Jesus, has long since 
been rejected as impossible. 


Ill 


How did this supreme person, the son of David and the Son 
of God, in whom his followers trusted for salvation, enter the 
human world? Did he come through the common gate of birth, 
as other children, but with a special mission from God, a special 
endowment of the divine Spirit? Or was he born of a miracle, 
a wonderful quickening of life, outside the ordinary course of 
naturer 

There is no sign that the earliest Christians ever asked this 
question. Jesus himself, so far as we can judge from his 
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reported words, never alluded to it. Nor did Peter or Paul or 
James or John mention it in his sermons or letters. 

Evidently they did not think it fundamental to faith in the 
divinity of Christ, in which they all believed. Yet the question 
was one of great and natural interest. Sooner or later it was 
bound to be asked. And though the process through which the 
answers were reached is unknown to us, the result lies before 
our eyes in the First and the Third Gospels. 

That Christ came by a virgin birth, out of the ordinary course 
of nature, is definitely and positively stated by Matthew. He 
tells of a dream which was given to Joseph when he was be- 
trothed, but not yet united, to the Virgin Mary: “ ‘Fear not to 
take unto thee Mary thy wife’, said the angel to Joseph, ‘for that 
which is conceived in her is of the Holy Spirit. And she shall 
bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his name Jesus; for it is 
he that shall save his people from their sins” . . . And 
Joseph arose from his sleep . . . and took unto him his 
wife; and knew her not until she had brought forth a son.” It 
would be impossible to tell more reverently and simply the story 
of a birth without a human father. 

Luke gives the same story from the side of Mary, less defi- 
nitely perhaps, but still implying clearly enough that the child 
who was to be born of her was coming by the way of mystery 
and wonder. To this virgin, betrothed to Joseph of Nazareth, 
the angel Gabriel appears with the salutation, ‘Hail, thou that 
art highly favored, the Lord is with thee.” Then he announces 
that Mary shall bear a son who shall be called the Son of the 
Most High and to whom shall be given the throne of his father 
David. When Mary, trembling, asks how this can be, Gabriel 
tells her: “The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Most High shall overshadow thee; wherefore that 
which is to be born shall be called holy, the Son of God.” Now 
it is possible to interpret these words in a sense not inconsistent 
with a human birth under the special influence and blessing of 
the Holy Spirit on the mother’s heart. But, frankly, this in- 
terpretation seems strained. The lovely and delicate narrative 
of Luke is plainly intended to teach that the birth of Jesus was 
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out of the common order, a marvel wrought by God. That 
such a birth, a parthenogenesis, is not inconceivable nor im- 
possible, many scientific men tell us. That it is difficult to 
imagine or explain is certain. That it is incredible no one who 
believes in the omnipotence of God will venture to assert. 

But the strange thing is that the two Evangelists who give us 
the story of the miraculous birth of Jesus give us also the tradi- 
tion that he was the son of Joseph and Mary. Matthew tells 
us that the people of Nazareth said, “Is not this the carpenter’s 
son? is not his mother called Mary? and his brethren, James 
and Joseph and Simon and Jude?” Jesus in his answer did not 
deny it. Luke calls Joseph and Mary the “parents” of Jesus, 
and speaks of them as “his father and his mother”. When the 
boy Jesus is found in the Temple after being lost for three days, 
Mary says to him: “Thy father and I sought thee sorrowing.” 

In the early Church there were two views of the parentage 
of Jesus. One view held that Joseph was his earthly father. 
The other view held that God was his only Father and that his 
birth was miraculous. Obviously both of these views could not 
be accepted literally at the same time. One or the other must 
be interpreted liberally, symbolically, in a spiritual sense. For 
many years they existed side by side. Justin Martyr (A.D. 
150), himself a strong believer in the Virgin Birth, speaks of 
Christians who did not accept it as believers in Christ the 
Messiah. 

The present writer holds with Justin Martyr. The entrance 
of the Son of God into human life was an event of such won- 
derful, transcendent importance, that it would be natural for 
it to come by a way beyond and above the common course of 
nature. Yet we may not limit the workings of the Almighty 
one way or the other. It is certain that nowhere in the New 
Testament is faith in the divinity of Christ made dependent 
upon belief in the Virgin Birth. 

But it is equally certain that the Christian Church generally 
turned to that belief as in harmony with the unique and supreme 
position given to Christ as the revealer of God and the Savior 
of man. Most of the Christian writers of the second and third 
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centuries bear witness to it. It was not, indeed, embodied in 
the original form of the first ecumenical creed, the Nicene, 
A.D. 325. But in the revised form of that creed as adopted by 
the Council of Constantinople A.D. 381 it is clearly uttered. 
“T believe . . . in one Lord Jesus Christ the only-begotten 
Son of God . . . who for us men, and for our salvation, 
came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost 
of the Virgin Mary, and was made man.” ‘These are words of 
immense and enduring significance, whether they are inter- 
preted by the letter or in the spirit. He who utters them from 
the heart may feel that he is in the central current of the historic 
Christian faith. 


IV 


Matthew and Luke both testify that Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judea. Matthew, a Jewish writer, links this fact with 
an Old Testament prophecy. Luke, a Grecian writer, connects 
it with an event in Roman history in which Joseph and Mary. 
were required to go to their tribal city of Bethlehem to be en- 
rolled for taxation. The story of the birth of the child who was 
to be the glory of Israel and the light of the world is told by 
the Evangelist with that extreme simplicity which is the secret 
of the highest beauty. 

Joseph had come with his young wife Mary—perhaps on 
foot, for they were poor—from Nazareth many miles away in 
the north, to Bethlehem. When they arrived after their long 
and weary journey they found the little town crowded with 
people who had come from the surrounding district to register. 
The inn—one of those big, rambling, Oriental caravanseries 
where travellers must find their lodgings as they can—was full; 
there was no room for this humble couple in the house. So they 
found shelter outside: very likely, as tradition says, in one of 
those dry caves or grottoes hollowed in the rock around the 
courtyard of the inn and ordinarily used as stables. But nature 
pays no heed to human circumstances. It was in this rude tem- 
porary resting-place that Mary’s “days were fulfilled that she 
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should be delivered. And she brought forth her first-born son: 
and she wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in 
a manger.” 

Nothing could be more lowly than such a cradle. Yet it 
was neither squalid nor unprepared. For the mother had the 
clothes ready for the baby, and she cared for him as truly and 
tenderly as if he had been born in a palace. Something admi- 
rable and fine there must be in»plain human nature, since the 
all-wise God can trust His well-beloved Son, the infant Prince 
of Peace, simply to the faithful protection of parental love. 

This is the thought that lies at the heart of the Christian 
festival of Christmas. It was not celebrated widely in the 
Church until the fourth century. Perhaps this was because 
there was difficulty in agreeing on the day of celebration, cer- 
tainly it was because the early Christians, living amid dangers 
and persecutions, thought more of Good Friday and Easter, the 
dates of which were easily fixed. The first mention of De- 
cember 25 as Christmas Day occurs in a Roman calendar of 
church festivals about A.D. 354. Since then its observance has . 
spread round the world bringing light and joy to hundreds of 
millions. 

In the fields beyond Bethlehem that night there were certain 
shepherds keeping watch over their flock. To these simple- 
minded men in the darkness came a heavenly vision, first one 
angel who brought them glad tidings that the Christ was born, 
then a multitude of angels singing the Christmas song of glory, 
peace, and good will. The shepherds accepted the good news 
at once. Doubtless in their hearts they had been waiting and 
longing for the Messiah to come. Faith has its deepest roots 
not among doctors of the law but among plain human folks. So 
the shepherds hastened to Bethlehem in the early morning, and 
came to the lodging of Mary and Joseph, and found the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in the manger. Noth- 
ing daunted, they told about their angelic vision, and all who 
heard them wondered. ‘But Mary kept all these sayings, pon- 
dering them in her heart.” So the first open proclamation of 
the Gospel was made by a band of simple shepherds, and the 
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meaning of it was treasured in the, heart of a pure and gentle 
mother. 

The Jewish Law required that a son should receive the rite 
of circumcision after eight days, and that he should be pre- 
sented in the Temple for the ceremony of purification. This 
law Joseph and Mary were careful to observe, being desirous 
to fulfil the rules of their religion. When they brought the 
child to the Temple they were welcomed by two devout old 
people, Simeon and Anna, constant worshippers in the house 
of God. They gave thanks for the coming of Jesus, and Simeon 
said, “Now lettest thou thy servant depart, Lord, according to 
thy word in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” Thus 
among the most spiritual and venerable of the Hebrews the 
coming of the Redeemer was waited for and welcomed. 

Whether the visit of the Wise Men occurred before or after 
the presentation in the Temple we do not know. These men 
were persons of wealth and prominence from Persia. Their 
religion contained a prophecy of a coming king who should 
save the world. Seeking him they were guided by a sign in 
heaven to Judea. At Jerusalem they inquired of Herod where 
this Messiah-king should be born. He was greatly troubled 
in mind for fear of losing his own kingship; but he called the 
priests, and they said that Bethlehem was the promised birth- 
place of the Messiah. So he sent the Wise Men down there, and 
waited craftily for their report. Then they came to the house 
where Mary and Joseph were by this time lodged, and wor- 
shipped the young child and offered their treasures of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. We can imagine how the parents 
were astonished by this tribute from afar. But was it not a 
prophecy of Christ’s mission to all nations, of his appeal to all 
seekers after God in many lands? Doubtless it was not fully 
understood, even by the disciples, until after Christ’s death 
and Resurrection. But the Church at last understood and in- 
terpreted it in the festival of Epiphany, and in the duty of 
missions to the whole world. 

The flight into Egypt was a divine deliverance of the child 
Jesus from the craft and cruelty of Herod. When the Magi, 
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being aware of his treachery, avoided Jerusalem on their home- 
ward journey, his insane suspicions were aroused. He gave 
order that all the boy-children in Bethlehem under two years 
old should be slaughtered. But meantime Joseph had a dream 
in which an angel told him to take the child and his mother and 
flee into Egypt where Herod’s soldiers could not reach them. 
Thus Jesus was made a fugitiye and a traveller in his infancy 
—the only time, so far as we know, when he was outside of his 
native Syria. 

What were the hardships and perils of that journey we can- 
not tell. There are many legends and some beautiful pictures 
which deal with it. The one thing certain is that the journey 
must have been a difficult one for poor people, like Joseph and 
Mary, and that their parental love took good care of the child 
Jesus. 

How old he was when his parents returned by divine di- 
rection to their own home and their simple life in Nazareth, 
we cannot exactly tell. Probably he was still a baby boy. But 
there he grew up, in that quiet village among the green hills 
of Galilee. How simple are the few words in which that child- 
hood is described: He “grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon him”. He “was 
subject unto his parents”. He “advanced in wisdom and in 
stature, and in favor with God and man”. It was a beautiful 
and normal unfolding of the life of the Son of God who had 
become truly the Son of Man. Day by day instructed in the 
Holy Scripture and in prayer, day by day helping in the duties 
of the home and the work of the carpenter shop, Jesus grew 
into boyhood and was beloved by everybody. 


Vv 


Around the silent years of the child Jesus, simply and briefly 
outlined in the Gospels, there sprang up in later centuries a 
fantastic growth of legends and fairy-tales, poetic, symbolic, 
grotesque, and arabesque. These may be found in the so-called 
Apocryphal New Testament, and in such medieval books as 
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the “Golden Legend” of Jacobus de Voragine, and the poems 
of Walther of Rheinau, and of the clever Abbess Hroswitha, the 
“white rose” of the cloister of Gandersheim. They are interest- 
ing to the curious, suggestive to the fanciful, and illuminating 
to the student of sacred painting. But they are quite without 
historic or religious value. 

Many of these tales are connected with the flight into Egypt. 
For example it is told that while Joseph and Mary were resting 
with the babe Jesus under a date-palm beside the road, Mary 
desired some of the fruit which hung above her head. But 
Joseph was too tired to climb the tree. So the babe commanded 
the branches to bend down, which they obediently did. Then he 
thrust his finger into the sand at the root of the tree, and a spring 
of clear water gushed forth. Other tales describe how the babe 
frightened away a flock of dragons and a band of robbers, and 
caused a whole “city of idols’ (whatever that may mean) to 
crumble into dust. There is also the extraordinary story of 
the enchanted mule, restored to his natural form of a handsome 
young man when the babe Jesus was placed on his back—dquite 
in the style of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments—and other 
wonder-tales of an even more intimate and ingenuous nature. 
They are like an Asiatic embroidery full of all manner of 
strange beasts and marvels. 

Another set of miraculous legends is connected with the child- 
hood of Jesus in Nazareth. For example, he is represented as 
playing by a mountain stream on the Sabbath day. He makes 
twelve sparrows out of clay. A Jew, shocked at this violation 
of sabbatical law, calls the boy’s father to rebuke him. But 
Jesus claps his hands, crying to the sparrows, “Off you go!” and 
they fly away twittering. 

At another time he transforms a company of his playmates 
into kids, and then changes them back into the shape of boys. 
Again, when another boy has run against him and thrown him 
down, Jesus strikes him dead with a word. 

Again, when one of his comrades has been bitten by a serpent 
and is dying, Jesus compels the snake to suck out all the poison, 
whereupon the reptile swells up and dies, but the boy recovers. 
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“And this boy”, adds the story-teller, “is that Simon the 
Canaanite who is mentioned in the Gospel.” 

Out of all this maze of miracle and strange portent we turn 
back with relief to the sober and serene account which Matthew 
and Luke give of the childhood of Jesus. There is room in 
that short story for a reverent imagination to picture a real boy’s 
life in Palestine. But fairy-tales 4re out of place. To pass from 
them to the Gospel narrative is like coming out of a display of 
cheap fireworks into a wonderful clear night of stars. The 
very last incident in the boyhood of Jesus is full of tranquil and 
immortal light. 


VI 


When he was twelve years old he was taken by his parents on 
a pilgrimage to the Temple at Jerusalem. In the crowd and 
confusion of the return journey he was lost. They supposed 
him to be with friends among the pilgrims. But when they 
missed him they went back to the city, seeking him everywhere. 
After three days they found him in the Temple among the 
teachers, hearing them and asking them questions. His mother 
gently reproved him for the anxiety he had caused. But he 
answered quietly, “Why were you anxious? Did you not know 
that I must be in my Father’s house, and about my Father’s 
business?” Already the sense of his relation to God, of his 
divine mission in the world, had dawned within the soul of 
the heavenly boy. The Holy Spirit, given to him beyond 
measure, was drawing him into the consecrated path of the 
world’s Redeemer—that path which led through his ministry 
of reconciliation, his sufferings and trials and spiritual victories, 
to his sacrificial death on the cross and his triumphant Resur- 
rection from the dead. ‘Thus, according to the Scriptures, in 
meekness and obedience and seeking for the truth, began the 
human life of the Son of God, the founder and heart of 
Christianity. 


CHAPTER III 
JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST 


The beginning of Jesus’ work is inseparably connected with the great prophet 
who went before him. John the Baptist was himself an impressive figure and 
exercised a profound influence on the life of his time. For us he is memorable 
as the human instrument through whom Jesus was called to his supreme work. 


FTER his visit to the Temple as a boy of twelve a veil 
descends on the life of Jesus, and is never lifted until 
the opening of his public work. It may be inferred that 

those years of his youth and early manhood were marked by no 
outstanding incident. These were the years in which his nature 
unfolded itself, but the process was an inward and silent one. 
The world knew nothing of the marvellous growth until it 
suddenly beheld the flower. 

For those formative years of Jesus no place could have been 
more fitting than the little hill-town of Nazareth. It lay open 
to the sky, with a lovely prospect all around it, and great 
mountains in the distance. It was one of those quiet places 
where men have leisure for their own thoughts, and yet was no 
mere isolated village. Close beside it ran the highway from 
Syria to Egypt, always dusty with the march of soldiers and the 
passage of merchants’ caravans between famous cities. As it 

looked down like a watch-tower on the busy life of the present, 
so it was kept mindful of the past. The plain of Esdraelon, 
which was spread out beneath it, had been the chief battle- 
ground of the East for two thousand years. Nation after nation 
had risen or fallen on that plain, and every field in it had its 
legends and memories. It was in such surroundings, outside of 
the great world and yet in the full current of its life, that Jesus 
grew to manhood. 
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The Jewish religion was founded on a book, and for this 
reason education was more widely diffused in Palestine than in 
any other country. Every synagogue had a school attached 
to it, and the synagogue itself was not so much a place of 
worship as a school for the lifelong study of the Law. Jesus 
received this Jewish education. We know from his recorded 
teaching that he was saturated with the thought of the Old 
Testament, and had learned to model his own speech on its pure 
and noble language. His education, in the narrower sense, was 
limited to the one Book, but he had mastered it, and it was the 
greatest book in the world. 

In due time he took up the calling which had probably come 
down in his family for generations. Joseph does not appear 
in the main narrative of the Gospels, and on two occasions when 
his name would naturally have been most prominent it is not 
mentioned (Mark iii. 31; vi. 3). From this we can gather that 
at some time before the beginning of the ministry he had died. 
The chief responsibility for the household thus fell on the 
eldest son, who now became himself ‘“‘the carpenter”. Work 
in a handicraft was highly esteemed among the Jews, and the 
carpenter would be one of the leading craftsmen of the town, 
and would hold an honorable place. The early life of Jesus has 
sometimes been pictured as one of grinding poverty, but this is 
far from the truth. It may be inferred from the Gospels that 
he had sacrificed much when he left his home in Nazareth, 
and became a wandering teacher. His position was one of 
dignity and comfort, perhaps of modest wealth, when he de- 
cided to give up everything for the cause of God. 

There have been many attempts to explain the mind of Jesus 
by the influences that played on him during those years at - 
Nazareth. Whole libraries have been written about the dis- 
cipline of the Synagogue in his time, and the various schools 
of thought with which he may have had some acquaintance. 
Certainly he was responsive, as few have been, to all suggestions 
of truth. We may be sure that in after years, as on that visit to 
the Temple, he was often in the company of wise men, both hear- 
ing them and asking them questions. But those impulses from 
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without, whatever they may have been, had little to do with 
making him what he was. It is very significant that his brother 
James, who had grown up along with him and had passed 
through the selfsame training, became the leader of that branch 
of the Christian Church which held fast to the old Jewish 
traditions. James, with his earnest but narrow piety, was the 
natural product of the home at Nazareth. Why was Jesus so 
different? The forces that moulded him had their springs in 
his own being. Even if we knew everything about the outward 
influences, we should find no explanation of the miracle of his 
life. 

So for thirty years he lived at Nazareth, working as a car- 
penter, observing the world around him, communing with God 
and his own soul. He knew that he was appointed to a great 
task, but was content to wait and to prepare himself silently, 
until the divine call should come to him. It came at last 
through a prophet, a man sent from God, who had suddenly 
appeared in the wilderness. 

Centuries had passed since a prophet had arisen in Israel. 
There had been hundreds of teachers, eloquent and gifted, but 
their wisdom was plainly at second hand. None of them had 
made men feel, as the prophets had done, that he was speaking 
with his own voice, out of an immediate vision. The nation 
had resigned itself to living on its past. A feeling was abroad, 
as it is so often on the very eve of a great revolution, that God 
had spoken His last word. Then all at once the rumor went over 
the land that a prophet had come again, with a new and wonder- 
ful message. 

His name was John, and he was the son of an aged priest, 
Zacharias. Even as a child he had been extraordinary, and 
when he grew to manhood had taken to living by himself, in 
the desert region that lies north-east of the Dead Sea. He sup- 
ported himself on the chance food he could procure in that wild 
country, and wore a shaggy garment of camel’s-hair. At last 
he came forward with a proclamation, “Repent, for the King- 
dom of God is at hand.” Numbers of people went out to see 
and hear him, and finally he drew multitudes from every part 
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of Palestine. Though he had become the most famous man in 
the country he preserved his old habits, and stayed in his 
hermitage beside the Jordan. Those who wished to listen to 
him had themselves to seek him out. 

John not only brought a message but practised a religious 
rite which made a powerful impression on the minds of the 
people. He required of those who came to him and accepted 
his teaching that they should be immersed by him in the waters 
of the river. By this symbolic act they were supposed to 
undergo a spiritual cleansing which made them capable of a new 
life. From his performance of this rite, which was then a novel 
and mysterious one, John was known as “‘the Baptizer”. 

Little is told us of the work of John, but we can perceive 
that it had two outstanding features. He aimed, on the one 
hand, at a return to the prophetic idea that religion consists, 
above all, in right conduct. Jewish piety had come to be wholly 
bound up with the ceremonies ordained by the Law of Moses. 
With the Law John had no quarrel, but he insisted, as the 
prophets had done, that the moral demands were primary. 
Pious observances were of little avail unless men were striving 
in their actual lives to be pure and just and merciful. On the 
other hand, he took up the ideas of the so-called apocalyptic 
Books. Within our own time a large number of these strange 
Books have been recovered, and they throw a flood of light on 
the teaching of John, and of Jesus after him. We now know 
that for the two previous centuries a form of belief had been 
growing up which fell in with the pessimistic mood of the time 
and made a wide appeal. It was believed that the world’s 
history would divide itself into two ages—the present age, in 
which the forces of evil were all-powerful, and the coming 
age, when God would establish His rule. This happy time 
in the future was known as the Kingdom, or, more properly, 
the Reign of God. It was to be ushered in suddenly and 
miraculously by God himself or by His Messiah, and would 
be preceded by a Judgment in which the wicked would be de- 
stroyed, while the righteous would be set apart for eternal life 
in a new world. John declared that this hoped-for Kingdom 
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of God was close at hand. The Judgment was to take place 
almost immediately, and men must make haste and change 
their lives if they were to stand, without fear, before the Judge. 

John came forward, then, as the herald of the Kingdom, and 
his baptism was meant as a kind of passport. Those who had 
received it would be able, in the coming Judgment, to point 
to it as evidence that they had repented of their sins, and had 
taken their place among God’s people. But his message of the 
nearness of the Kingdom was only the lever by which John tried 
to effect a moral reformation. To be sure, there was nothing 
very profound or fundamental in his moral ideas. He told 
men that they must be honest in their dealings and considerate to 
others. The rich were to give to the poor; tax-gatherers were 
to exact no more than their legal due; soldiers were not to 
practise blackmail and robbery. There was little in this teach- 
ing that foreshadowed the Sermon on the Mount, but in his 
main contention that religion must show its fruits in a better 
life John was truly preparing the way for Jesus. 

John comes and goes like a meteor. We know that he 
worked long enough to create a deep impression, and to gather 
round him a body of disciples. For several centuries afterwards 
we have fitful glimpses of a religious sect which called itself by 
his name. But it does not appear that his activity lasted more 
than a few months in all. During that time he was revered by 
the people at large as a great prophet, but no man could speak out 
as fearlessly as he did without arousing many enemies. The 
official religious leaders held aloof from him. Herod Antipas, 
to whom the Romans allowed the title of King of Galilee, was 
afraid of his growing influence. Finally it came to Herod’s 
ears that the prophet had dared to denounce him for his im- 
moral life, and on this he had him arrested. John disappeared 
within the lonely fortress of Machaerus, but not until an inci- 
dent had happened which made him forever memorable in the 
world’s history. 

He was teaching one day beside the Jordan, with a multitude 
listening, when a stranger came up to him and asked to be 
baptized. This was Jesus, who had heard in Nazareth of the 
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new prophet, and had made the long journey to see him for 
himself. At that moment, when he stepped out from the crowd 
and asked for baptism, he first became visible to the world, in 
which he has ever since been the central figure. It is not sur- 
prising that the imagination of later times dwelt on the inci- 
dent, and surrounded it with marvellous circumstance. But 
we can infer from Mark, our oldest record, that John thought 
of Jesus merely as one of his crowd of converts, and that he 
never saw him again after that brief minute or two when he 
performed the baptismal rite. He had done his greatest action, 
as men so often do, without ever suspecting it. For Jesus, how- 
ever, that moment of his baptism marked the turning-point of 
his life. He seems afterwards to have described to his disciples 
how he had a strange experience as he came out from the 
river: the heavens opened and a dove descended on him, while 
he heard a voice saying, “Thou art my beloved Son.” In 
that solemn hour when he dedicated himself to the service of 
God he became conscious that he had received a special call. 
Thoughts and feelings that had been working in his mind for 
years were suddenly made luminous. He knew that a supreme 
duty was laid on him, to which he must henceforth devote his 
life. 

In his baptism, then, Jesus felt himself called by God. He 
had come from Nazareth to hear the message of the great 
prophet, but now it was revealed to him that he also had a 
commission, far higher than that of John. What it was he 
could not yet perceive clearly, and he needed an interval of re- 
tirement, in which he might ponder on this amazing thing that 
had happened to him. So immediately after his baptism he 
withdrew still further into the wilderness, and there, we are 
told, he remained forty days and underwent a threefold tempta- 
tion. The Devil appeared to him and urged him first to stay 
his hunger by changing stones into bread, then to satisfy his am- 
bition by seizing the empire of the world, finally to cast himself 
from the pinnacle of the Temple, and so convince men once for 
all that he was a supernatural being. 

The story is a perplexing one, but we need not doubt that it 
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truly describes, in vivid pictorial language, the conflict that was 
fought out in the soul of Jesus. He thought of the task which 
lay before him, and of the two different paths by which he might 
travel. One of them would involve him in pain and difficulty, 
while the other was far easier, and would lead, apparently, to 
the same end. He was drawn to this easier way by all his hu- 
man inclinations, and was tempted to choose it. Why should he 
submit himself to want and hardship when he might avoid 
them? Might he not help the world most if he occupied a high 
position, and had riches and earthly power at his command? 
Would not his message be accepted more readily if men were 
compelled to believe in him by some conspicuous miracle? 
Such were the temptations that crowded in upon him, but he 
put them all aside, and resolved that he would trust wholly in 
the invisible spiritual forces. Their operation might be slow 
and uncertain, but he saw that by them alone could he finally 
conquer. The life of Jesus, as we know it from this time on- 
ward, is the best commentary on the story of the temptation. 
Once for all, at the very outset of his work, he chose the diffi- 
cult path, and he followed it without wavering, until it brought 
him to the cross. 

From his retirement in the wilderness he returned to Galilee 
and began his mission. In the interval John the Baptist had 
been thrown into prison, and the field was thus left open to 
him. There was no danger of mistaking the later prophet for a 
mere rival or subordinate of John. At the same time it was 
made apparent to him from the first that his way was beset with 
danger. John the Baptist, though he seemed to be the nation’s 
hero, had made shipwreck when his work was just beginning, 
and his successor must be prepared for a similar fate. There 
are many indications that Jesus, at the height of his success, was 
always mindful of John in his dungeon. It has often been sup- 
posed that he set out with the confident hope of a smooth 
and properous voyage and that disaster came on him as a 
terrible surprise. But he knew from the first what he was 
undertaking. Hatred and calamity had been the lot of every 
prophet. 
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It might have been expected that Jesus, when he entered 
on his work, would have tried as far as possible to imitate the 
methods of John. He admired John above all other men, and 
had seen for himself how he had impressed the people. Was 
it not evident that in this way only could the Kingdom of God 
be effectively proclaimed? But he realized, with his absolute 
sincerity of nature, that he must be true to himself, and go about 
his work in his own way. His character was different from 
John’s; his task was different; he had other conceptions of God’s 
will with men. So instead of making his abode in some lonely 
place and requiring men to seek him, he went out to them. He 
practised no solemn rite like that of baptism, but was content 
simply to teach and persuade. He did not model himself on the 
ancient prophets in his dress and habits and manner of speech, 
but lived the ordinary life of his time. He ate and drank like 
the people around him, spoke in everyday language, made use 
of ideas with which everybody was familiar. His aim was al- 
ways to avoid formality and to do nothing for the sake of 
notoriety and effect. Conscious though he was of a supreme 
call, he never tried for a moment to be anything but his natural 
self. 

We need not wonder, therefore, that so little is told us of the 
beginning of the ministry which was to change the world. The 
oldest account has nothing to say except that “he came into 
Galilee, announcing the Kingdom of God.” Very likely the 
work went on for a considerable time without attracting any 
notice whatever. Jesus made no effort to catch the public 
attention. He passed from village to village along the borders 
of the lake, conversing with men and women whom he met, and 
now and then addressing some little group in a quiet way. He 
seems to have kept way from Nazareth, perhaps because it lay 
at some distance, but more likely because he felt the necessity 
of breaking loose from his old ties. Later on we hear how his 
family sought to withdraw him from his work, and if he had 
started in Nazareth they would have put difficulties in his way 
from the very beginning. 

It was in that obscure initial period that he seems to have 
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won his earliest followers—two pairs of brothers—Simon and 
Andrew, James and John. We might infer from the Gospel 
account that as soon as he caught sight of them he bade 
them follow him and they obeyed, but it can hardly be doubted 
that he had already made their acquaintance. He impressed 
them so deeply that they decided to give up their trade as fisher- 
men, and throw in their lot with him. They were his first, and 
for some time his only, converts, and continued ever afterwards 
to be not merely his disciples but his most intimate friends. 
He was now a leader, though his following as yet was limited 
to four men. What was the nature of his enterprise? To all 
appearance he merely took up the message of John. Like John 
he declared that the Kingdom of God, the new age in which 
God alone would reign, was close at hand, and in view of its 
nearness he called on men to repent. But his message from the 
very outset was radically different from that of John. While he 
repeated John’s announcement in almost the selfsame words, he 
gave it a deeper import, which all his teaching was intended to 
explain and illustrate. On the one hand, by the Kingdom of 
God John had meant nothing more than the happier age in 
the future, when Israel would be freed from enemies, and the 
righteous would enjoy peace and prosperity. Jesus also looked 
for a new age, but his mind was occupied wholly with its moral 
and spiritual aspects. A time was coming when men would 
know God as their Father, and find their one joy in serving Him. 
His will would be done on earth as it is in heaven. Some- 
times it is said that Jesus rested everything on a hope which 
we now know to have been mistaken; he looked for the speedy 
advent of a golden age which is still as distant as ever after 
two thousand years, and which may never dawn in this 
world at all. But his real thought is not to be confused with 
the imaginative forms in which he clothed it. When he spoke 
of the Kingdom of God he did not conceive it, as John appar- 
ently did, in a merely outward, material way. He thought of 
a condition of things when men would know God and trust 
Him, when their own will would be in perfect harmony with 
the divine will. On the other hand, when John called for 
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repentance he had nothing in mind but a change of conduct, 
more or less superficial. Men were to give up their evil habits 
and set higher standards before them. For Jesus, repentance 
meant nothing less than than a complete renewal. You must be- 
come, he said, like little children; you must start again from the 
very beginning, with a new disposition and a new outlook on the 
world. For that matter, he was always insisting that without 
this change of heart all moral reform was worse than useless. 
The man who lives respectably, while inwardly he is still false 
and unclean and self-seeking, has only added hypocrisy to his 
other sins. Thus, while he repeated John’s proclamation, Jesus 
transformed it. The call to repentance in view of the Kingdom 
of God became the watchword of a new religion. 


CHAPTER IV 
JESUS IN GALILEE 


It was in his native province of Galilee that Jesus spent by far the longest part 
of his ministry. Here, as he travelled around the lake and over the hillsides, 
he spoke his marvellous words and wrought his miracles and made himself the 
friend of the poor and outcast. It was a period of happiness and bright promise; 
but amidst the growing success we can trace the gathering of the shadows. 


ESUS had now entered on his ministry, and its course would 
be much easier to trace if we knew how long it lasted. The 
Fourth Gospel would seem to suggest a period of about 
three years. From the other Gospels we may infer that the 

time was much shorter, though nothing is definitely said as to its 
duration. We are told, however, that once in the earlier part 
of the ministry the disciples ate ears of grain as they passed 
through the fields on a Sabbath day. It was at Passover season 
that the grain ripened in Palestine, and there was therefore at 
least one Passover before that final one in which Jesus died. His 
period of active work may have been eighteen months in all, or 
perhaps a little longer. There is a similar uncertainty as to his 
age. Luke declares that at the time of his baptism he was 
“about thirty years old”; but this implies nothing more than that 
he was past his first youth, and had not reached middle age. 
We read in John’s Gospel that the people once said to him, 
“thou art not yet fifty years old”, and from this it has been con- 
cluded that he was a man well over forty. But here again we 
have only a vague way of saying that he was a comparatively 
youthful man, though he may have looked older than his years. 
His age at the beginning of the ministry may have been thirty- 
two, or possibly thirty-five. 

Whatever may have been its duration the ministry appears 
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to fall into four well-defined periods, and the story becomes 
more intelligible when this framework is borne in mind. First 
there was the period of teaching in Galilee; next an interval 
of wandering outside of Galilee, in the region to the north; 
then another time of journeying, but now with the fixed purpose 
of going up to Jerusalem; finally the brief and fatal sojourn 
in that city. By far the longest of these periods was that which 
was spent in Galilee. The time that Jesus passed outside of 
the little province may not have amounted to more than two or 
three months altogether. 

Galilee in those days was a region by itself. It was cut off 
from Judea by the semi-pagan district of Samaria, and its 
people, though patriotic Jews, had developed their own cus- 
toms and characteristics, not to mention a dialect of their own, 
Aramaic. Their religion, while it was strictly in keeping with 
the Law, was of a less rigid type than that of the Judeans, who 
lived under the immediate shadow of the Temple and the 
rabbinical schools. It meant much for the success of Jesus’ 
teaching that his lot was cast among this devout but open- 
hearted people. As a frontier province Galilee had many 
foreign residents, and a whole cluster of Gentile settlements, 
known as the Decapolis, had grown up along its borders. Greek 
art and philosophy were eagerly cultivated in several of these 
cities, and it has been suggested that the thought of Jesus may 
have owed something to the foreign influences. This, however, 
is improbable. The Jewish and Gentile populations did not 
mingle with one another, and the work of Jesus lay almost 
wholly among his Jewish countrymen, who dwelt for the most 
part in villages and small towns, and were engaged in agricul- 
ture, sheep-farming, fishing, and the various handicrafts. 

Shortly after he entered on his work he fixed on one of those 
little Galilean towns as his center, always returning to it, al- 
though he never remained there for more than a short time. 
This town was Capernaum, which lay on the western edge of 
the Lake of Galilee, near its northern end. It was admirably 
suited for his purpose, since it was nearly in the middle of the 
province, and offered access by boat to the communities that 
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were strung out, almost continuously, along the lake shore. 
He seems, however, to have been drawn to it by the accident that 
it was the town of Simon Peter. When he became a disciple 
Peter was already a married man, with a house of his own, to 
which he could invite Jesus as his guest. This house of Peter 
in Capernaum was the home of Jesus, so far as he had a home, 
during the period of his ministry. It was a poor man’s house, 
rudely put together with mud and unhewn stone, near the wharf 
where the boats came in, but it is associated with some of the 
world’s most cherished memories. It stands out far grander 
in our imagination than any palace or cathedral that has ever 
been. 

Jesus as yet had no following except the two pairs of brothers, 
and no one suspected, as he moved quietly among the farms 
and villages, that a greater than John had now appeared. But 
when he settled in Capernaum, and had wider opportunities of 
announcing his message, he began to make a singular impres- 
sion. The feeling that there was something marvellous about 
him seems first to have sprung up on‘a definite occasion. It was 
customary in a Jewish synagogue to take notice of any stranger 
who might be present, and to invite him, if he were so minded, 
to address the company. On a Sabbath day in Capernaum this 
request was made to Jesus, and he began to speak. As he pro- 
ceeded, the people listened to him with amazement. Here was 
a teaching quite different from any they had heard from the 
official rabbis. It went directly to the heart, and was stamped, 
as everyone felt, with authority. This speaker did not merely 
repeat what he had heard from others, but seemed to bear a 
commission from God himself. The wonder he excited by his 
teaching was deepened by the mysterious power he seemed to 
possess as a healer. On that very day in the synagogue a man 
was present who was afflicted with one of those nervous maladies 
which were set down, by the superstition of the time, to the 
agency of a demon. A convulsion came on him while Jesus 
was speaking, but a few words from Jesus calmed him and re- 
stored him to his right mind. The people could hardly wait till 
the Sabbath was over to bring their sick friends on beds and 
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stretchers to the door of Peter’s house. Jesus came out to them, 
and by his voice and touch many of them were immediately 
cured. 

It is very evident all through the story that Jesus would have 
preferred not to exercise that strange power of healing which 
resided in him. He could not but feel that his reputation as a 
wonder-worker conveyed a false idea of his mission. Again and 
again we find him complaining that men were more interested 
in his miracles than in his message. Even in those early days at 
Capernaum he quickly realized that he was being distracted 
from his true work, and left the town abruptly and almost 
stealthily in order to recover his full liberty of action. 

The report of him, however, had now spread far and wide. 
He had come to Capernaum an unknown man, but from this 
time onward he found himself the object of eager curiosity. 
Wherever he appeared a crowd was sure to gather, and even as 
he passed from place to place along the highway he was accom- 
panied by troops of people. Among those who followed him 
were many who showed a ‘genuine interest in his message, and 
from these he determined to form a band of disciples. On what 
principle he made his selection we do not know, but it would 
appear that for some time he was looking out for men whom he 
might attach to himself in closer relationship. Several cases 
are recorded of men whom he wished to call and who refused, 
or whom he tested and found unfit. Of his disciples he required 
that they should break loose, as he had done, from old occupa- 
tions and friendships, and devote themselves wholly to his cause. 

The four original converts, Simon and Andrew, James and 
John, were the nucleus of this company of ‘Twelve, and continued 
to be its foremost members. Simon from the first took the lead- 
ing place. He was passionate and impulsive, and had all the 
faults of his temperament, but more than made up for them 
by his sincerity and generosity and devotion. Jesus recognized 
the essential worth of the man by calling him Peter—the Rock 
or Foundation-stone. With the exception of Peter few of the 
disciples seem to have possessed marked gifts or personality; 
and this is not surprising, since they were all chosen out of the 
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narrow circle that happened to be drawn to Jesus in the early 
days. Christian art and poetry have pictured them to us as 
almost superhuman figures, but we are doubtless to think of 
them as plain artisans and peasants, of an earnest religious spirit, 
who would have remained utterly obscure if it had not been for 
their association with Jesus. After his death almost all of them 
fell completely out of sight, and when our Gospels were written, 
forty or fifty years afterwards, there was even some doubt as to 
their names. One of them, Judas Iscariot, has indeed achieved 
an evil immortality. Why Jesus selected this man who was to 
betray him has always been one of the riddles of the Gospel 
history, and many fantastic theories have been put forward 
to answer it. The true explanation is, we may be sure, that 
Judas at the beginning was sincere and eager like the rest. His 
baser nature had yielded for the time being to the charm of 
Jesus, though gradually it regained the mastery. 

In forming his company of disciples Jesus only followed the 
practice of his day. It was not an age of books, and a teacher 
who had some new truth to impart had to work through living 
men who had themselves listened to him. Jesus was aware, 
too, that the best part of his teaching could only be communi- 
cated in this way. His moral perception, his attitude to life, his 
perfect trust in God, could not be set forth by any formal 
instruction. He needed men who should live with him from 
day to day, and whom he could mould and inspire by his per- 
sonal influence. While he thus trained the disciples he intended 
that they, in their turn, should teach others. We shall find that 
in his lifetime he only employed them once, and then in a 
limited way, for missionary work. But we have always to re- 
member that within the brief span of his ministry he was only 
able to foreshadow the full purpose that was in his mind. 

The following of Jesus was by no means confined to the inner 
group of disciples. It is evident that before his death there were 
at least some hundreds of people who looked on him as their 
Master. They did not form an organized body, but were united 
in loyalty to him and were prepared to carry on his work. It 
has too often been assumed that the Church of a later day grew 
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out of nothing and that Jesus in his lifetime saw little result 
from his labor. But the truth appears to be that he was the 
leader of a movement which was always growing. If he had 
lived only a short time longer it might have swept with irresis- 
tible force over the land. This was what his enemies recognized 
when they decided at all costs to put him to death. 

After the calling of the disciples he set out on a journey 
which took him through the greater part of Galilee and must 
have occupied weeks or even months. He travelled on foot 
from place to place, addressing groups of people wherever he 
found them—in fields and market-places and private houses, and 
on the Sabbath in the synagogue. Everywhere he received an 
eager welcome, and the simple needs of himself and his dis- 
ciples were easily provided for by chance hospitality on the way. 
Reports concerning him had now spread far beyond Galilee, 
and strangers from every district of Palestine flocked in to hear 
him. This interest in him may partly have sprung from politi- 
cal motives; indeed we are expressly told in John’s Gospel that 
a movement was at one time on foot to make him a king. 
The intense national feeling that was to bring about the great 
revolt from Rome a generation later was already active, and 
fiery spirits would easily confuse the hope for the Kingdom of 
God with the desire for an earthly kingdom. Jesus was him- 
self aware that he had to guard against this danger, and his 
knowledge of it is the key to much that is otherwise puzzling 
in his action. But all our accounts make it clear that the in- 
terest in him was in the main a genuine religious one. Those 
whom he attracted were not revolutionaries but the common 
people, who had been neglected by their official teachers and 
now welcomed a message which made the higher things of life 
real and simple. There are times in the history of every nation 
when the spiritual instincts are peculiarly keen. Just as there 
are sudden outbursts of literary and artistic activity, of commer- 
cial enterprise, of invention and discovery, so there are those 
waves (and how they are set in motion we cannot tell) of 
spiritual life. From the reception given to John the Baptist, 
and now to Jesus after him, we may infer that one of those 
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impulses of religious revival was at this time throbbing in 
Palestine. The seed had fallen on good ground. 

It is wrong, however, to make too much of this welcome 
given to Jesus. That early period of his ministry has often been 
painted as a sunny springtime, when the future looked radiant 
with promise, and he never doubted that the Kingdom of God 
would presently come in. But we can see, when we look more 
closely, that there were clouds in the sky from the first. He 
could perceive that with all their curiosity about his message 
the mass of the people were not responding to it in the way he 
desired. As he himself once described it, they were like chil- 
dren at play, turning eagerly from one kind of religion to 
another as to anew game. Those places where he had labored 
most—Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida—took all his warnings 
lightly, and showed no sign of any real change. Not only did 
he see that much of his success was superficial, but powerful 
opposition had now arisen. From the outset the strict and 
influential sect of Pharisees had looked askance on the new 
teacher. Their dislike was due in some measure to his growing 
influence, but still more to their conviction that the Law would 
be in danger if his ideas prevailed. Something like a con- 
spiracy against him soon began to form itself. He was 
shadowed by spies who reported all his doings, and tried to 
prejudice the minds of the people. They accused him of loose 
living and irreligious habits, and insinuated, above all, that his 
strange power of healing was due to nothing else than collusion 
with the Devil. This charge of witchcraft, as we know from 
lurid chapters of Christian history, has always found easy 
credence in a superstitious age. Joan of Arc, Roger Bacon a 
pioneer of science, Faust an inventor of printing, and many 
other noble benefactors of the race were condemned in their 
own time as agents of Satan. A similar rumor was circulated 
about Jesus and was widely believed. 

It was the miracles which exposed him to suspicion in his 
own day; and in modern times, for very different reasons, they 
have served to discredit our record of him. The laws of nature 
admit of no disturbance, and since the idea of miracle bulks so 
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largely in the Gospels, we are told that they cannot be regarded 
as sober history. Now it has to be granted that the age was not 
a scientific one, and that many of the so-called miracles were 
probably due to natural causes. It may be granted, too, that 
the miracluous element in some of the stories has been 
heightened in the telling. Everyone knows how a remarkable 
incident becomes always more wonderful as it passes from 
mouth to mouth, and when we compare the later Gospels with 
the earlier ones we can trace this tendency to enhance the 
miracles. But when all deductions are made there is no room 
for doubt that Jesus performed actions which impressed the on- 
lookers as miraculous. A large part of each Gospel is occupied 
with them, and they are so inwoven with the narrative that they 
cannot be removed from it. All the testimonies agree that it 
was this unaccountable factor in his work that chiefly struck his 
contemporaries. 

But it is an error to take the miracles as if they were all on 
the same footing and must stand or fall together. Some of them, 
especially those which are meant to illustrate Jesus’ power over 
nature, may be explained from chance or coincidence. The story 
of his calming the storm may have grown out of a natural in- 
cident: he was asleep in the boat when a violent gust swept 
over the lake, and it passed away at the very moment when he 
awakened. Other miracles, such as the feeding of the five 
thousand and the walking on the sea, might be classed with the 
parables. Whatever the original incidents may have been they 
are presented as symbolical pictures of the saving work of 
Jesus. By far the most numerous miracles and the best attested 
are those of healing, and especially of mental healing. In that 
age nervous maladies were set down to actual possession by a 
demon. When the mind was gravely affected it was supposed 
that a number of evil spirits had entered into the victim and 
robbed him of his proper identity. The madman of Gadara 
had a legion of demons; seven had been cast out of Mary Mag- 
dalene, to whom Christian legend has done a cruel injustice by 
making her a woman of vicious life. The “seven devils” imply 
nothing more than that she suffered at one time from acute 
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hysteria, Our Gospels assume that Jesus healed mental disease 
because he controlled the invisible being who caused it; and 
though we need not now accept the explanation, we need have 
no doubt as to the fact. In his voice and touch, in his very 
presence, there was a mysterious calming influence. He was 
able to create the faith which put hidden forces of recovery into 
motion. As we are now coming to realize, the mind has its 
own ways of mastering the body, and when rightly directed can 
overcome many ailments that might seem to be purely physical. 
Who can prescribe a limit to this healing power of the mind 
when it was under the spell of such a wonderful personality as 
Jesus? 

It may be that all his miracles were works of healing, and 
that out of these grew the belief that the whole world of nature 
was subject to him, even while he lived on earth. But when we 
thus reduce the fact of his miracles to its due proportions it 
becomes not less but far more significant. ‘Those marvellous 
healings were not due to some mere magic, but to the spiritual 
power which he breathed out from him. They bear witness to 
his invincible faith, and to the confidence he inspired in poor 
suffering souls that they had come in contact with a divine love 
and strength. The miracles he wrought in his lifetime were all 
of a piece with the miracle of his saving power after his death. 

It was as a teacher, however, that Jesus went forth on his 
mission over Galilee. He was anxious to avoid the reputation 
of a mere wonder-worker, and exerted his healing power as 
rarely as possible, and only when his compassion was strongly 
moved. Again and again he enjoined secrecy on those whom he 
healed, lest he should have no time left to him for his chosen 
work. Much of his teaching was given privately to his own 
little band of disciples, as they travelled from one place to an- 
other or took their simple meal with him at the end of the day. 
We are told that on one memorable occasion, just after he had 
called them, he led them to a hill-top, and explained the nature 
of the new life to which they were now committed. This mani- 
festo has been preserved in the “Sermon on the Mount”, though 
in its present form it was not all spoken at a single time. The 
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original discourse has been supplemented by a large number 
of sayings uttered in the hearing of his disciples while they at- 
tended him in his journeys through Galilee. 

Yet his teaching was by no means confined to the personal 
followers whom he was training to carry on his work. He 
addressed himself to all who cared to listen, and especially to 
the common people, who had hitherto been neglected. It is 
indeed a grave perversion of the Gospel history to think of 
Jesus as working solely in the interests of one particular class. 
More than once he was the guest of wealthy Pharisees. He 
passed his warmest eulogy on a military officer. He would 
gladly have admitted a young magistrate who had great pos- 
sessions to his company of personal disciples. From one very 
interesting notice in Luke’s Gospel we learn that a number of 
women of good social position contributed out of their means 
to the support of his work. Without their help it could hardly 
have been carried on, and perhaps they were the most devoted 
of all his followers. They were the only mourners who in the 
end accompanied him to the grave. To represent his mission as 
in any sense a class movement is to misunderstand it altogether. 
What he sought for was the humble, receptive spirit, and if he 
worked by preference among the poor it was because among 
them he most often found it. Their better instincts had not been 
warped by luxury and prejudice and self-conceit. They were 
in daily contact with the hard facts of life, and could feel the 
need of a God who would help them. If they knew little they 
were at least aware of their ignorance and were willing to 
learn. 

Addressed as it chiefly was to the common people, his teaching 
was quite unconventional. Questions were put to him, and he 
answered them. Some little incident happened, and he showed 
how it illustrated a great principle. His advice was sought on 
all kinds of difficulties, and he gave it freely. It was his one aim 
to make his message real and intelligible to ordinary men, and 
compel them to feel that it touched their actual life. That was 
why he expressed himself so often in parables. This mode of 
teaching has always been popular in the East, and was largely 
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employed by the Jewish rabbis in Jesus’ own time. He 
adopted it because he found that by this means he could best 
impress the truth on the minds of common people. Ignorant 
as they were, they could understand a simple story and perceive 
in the light of it that those great ideas he was trying to enforce 
were no mere theories. A father loves his erring son and joy- 
fully welcomes him home; may not God also have a welcome 
for the sinner? A shepherd counts his sheep and knows at once 
when one is missing; need we doubt that God is mindful of each 
individual soul? As time went on Jesus threw his teaching 
more and more into the form of parables, and the people used 
to listen to him with delight for hours together. He possessed 
in a wonderful degree the gifts of the poet and story-teller. As 
we have them now, his parables are only reported in bare out- 
line; but even so they are unequalled in beauty and variety and 
charm. As we read them we see the fields and hills of Galilee 
reflected as in clear water. All the life of that ancient world, 
with its splendor and poverty, its feasts and calamities and 
homely struggle, becomes real again after two thousand years. 

In its substance the teaching of Jesus was bound up with his 
message of the Kingdom of God. He declared that the new and 
glorious age was coming, and called on men to prepare for it 
by living already as if it were come. They were no longer to 
set their hearts on earthly possessions, for all these things would 
lose their value. They were to think and act by new standards, 
looking always to what was great and honorable in God’s sight, 
and making this the measure by which they tested everything. 
In their attitude to one another they were to recognize that every 
man is made in the image of God and is worthy of love and 
reverence. No one must use another as a mere tool for his own 
ends. No one must think lightly even of his humblest neighbor. 
Indeed it is the poor, the weak, the suffering whom we must 
care for most. Their need gives them a claim upon us, greater 
than that of our immediate kinsmen and friends. By our kind- 
ness to them we help not only them but ourselves, for we grow 
in those attributes of love and justice and forgiveness by which, 
in our little earthly life, we can resemble God. He makes 
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His sun to shine on the evil and the good alike. He showers His 
benefits on us without thought of a return. We can try in our 
own action to be true children of our Father who is in heaven. 

One thing on which Jesus was always insisting was that good- 
ness has no value unless it springs from within. Our acts must 
be the natural outcome of pure desires, right motives, a purified 
will. It has often been assumed that he set himself to lay down 
a number of rules for the conduct of life in its various aspects, 
and the complaint is made that for many important duties he 
has left no clear directions. But his whole object was to show 
that goodness is not a matter of obeying stated laws. The one 
thing that we require is a new will, which will guide us of its 
own accord to all that is right. When this new will is present 
in us we can make our own laws. And the secret of it is noth- 
ing else than a true faith in God. When we know God as our 
Father; and put our trust in Him, and try to obey Him, our 
nature is changed. Our own will becomes one with the will of 
God. 

Such were the things that Jesus taught, and he gave them 
meaning and reality by his own life. No falsehood or cruelty 
or baseness could endure his presence. He was free from any 
shadow of self-seeking, and had given up the prizes and com- 
forts of life for the sake of his higher aims. Wherever he 
went he made friends of those whom the world had rejected, and 
by his confidence in them won them back to self-respect and 
right living. Many who perhaps understood little of his mar- 
vellous teaching could respond to the goodness and nobleness 
that shone out in his own character. Even those poor degraded 
creatures who seemed to be possessed with evil spirits could feel 
that he cared for them. An outcast woman to whom he had 
spoken words of forgiveness stole in behind him as he reclined 
at supper, and wept over his feet. The lepers, who were fenced 
off under terrible penalties from all human contact, came up to 
him without fear. That world into which he came was a hard 
and pitiless one, and in sunny Galilee, for the great mass of the 
people, life was a painful struggle. The peasants were ground 
down by the rich landowners, and could never be sure of the 
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next day’s bread. Whole classes were pronounced unclean by 
the grim Mosaic Law, and, under the sense that everyone de- 
spised them, grew embittered and vicious. No provision was 
made for those who could not fight their own battle. The blind 
and crippled were left to beg by the wayside; widows and or- 
phans had no resource but to sell themselves into some kind of 
slavery. To this dumb, suffering multitude the coming of Jesus 
was like a great light. As he moved among them, healing and 
comforting and speaking of the love of God, he seemed already 
to have brought in the new age. 


CHAPTER V 


PROCLAIMING THE KINGDOM 


Jesus travelled over Galilee with his announcement of the Kingdom of God— 

the new age in which God's will would be perfectly fulfilled. By his teaching 

and his works of healing and the example of his own life he impressed on men 

that the Kingdom was a reality—the only reality worth seeking for. Multitudes 
followed him and were thrilled by his message. 


ROM his tour through Galilee Jesus returned to Caper- 

naum. The whole town assembled before Peter’s door to 

welcome the great teacher, whose frame had now spread 
over the length and breadth of the land. At the same time the 
opposition to him had been growing in strength. Not only had 
the local authorities taken a definite stand against him, but the 
council in Jerusalem had learned of this dangerous movement 
which was shaking Galilee, and had sent delegates to watch 
him. The suspicions which were now abroad had affected his 
own family. One day, shortly after his arrival, it was told him 
that his mother and brethren were waiting on the edge of the 
crowd and were anxious to speak with him. No mention is 
made of Joseph, and we may infer that he was by this time 
dead, and that his sons had taken the direction of the home. 
They had brought their mother with them to prevail on Jesus 
to go back to Nazareth, where they intended to restrain him as 
one who had lost his reason. It may be that their real motive 
was to rescue him while there was still time from the dangers 
that threatened him, but more likely they had been led to 
believe the sinister rumors which were being circulated by 
his enemies. He knew what was in their minds, and refused 
to see them. Looking round on the multitude which had come 


to listen to him, he declared that these henceforth must be 
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his mother and his brethren. Those who by nature were dear- 
est to him had made themselves strangers. 

Perhaps it was this sorrowful incident which led him to de- 
part from Capernaum almost at once. His work had hitherto 
lain in the western part of Galilee, and now he crossed the lake 
to a region inhabited by Jews who had been half paganized 
by the neighborhood of the Gentile settlements. His plan was 
to make another prolonged tour through this eastern district, 
but it had very soon to be abandoned. Scarcely had he passed 
over the lake, when he encountered a madman who wandered 
naked among the rocks, shunned by all human society and 
finding shelter in a cave. This wretched creature ran up 
with wild cries to Jesus, who took pity on him and healed 
him. In his final convulsions he caused a herd of swine to 
run headlong over a cliff, and it was supposed, in accordance 
with the ideas of the time, that the demons who possessed the 
man had entered into the swine. The people of the neighbor- 
hood, angry and alarmed by their loss, implored Jesus to be 
gone. Probably he saw that in any case his mission would have 
little success, and instead of pursuing his journey to the east 
he recrossed the lake and made his way northward. In the 
course of this tour he visited Nazareth, desiring, maybe, to 
see his family and if possible set their minds at rest. While 
in Nazareth he took the opportunity of announcing his message 
in the synagogue, and here, in his own town, he met with his 
one great failure. The people who had known him from 
childhood, and had never thought of him as anything more 
than the village carpenter, refused to believe that he could be 
a prophet. How could this man, who had grown up as one 
of them, presume to teach them anything? How could there 
be any mystery about him, since all his family and antecedents 
were perfectly well known? He was mobbed by an angry 
crowd, and with difficulty escaped with his life. 

In spite of this repulse at Nazareth he continued to work in 
the surrounding country with ever-increasing success—so much 
so that he judged the time ripe for a larger phase of his mission. 
Hitherto he had carried it on by himself, the disciples acting 
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merely as his companions, but now he sent them out, two by 
two, on a work of their own. It was limited to the announce- 
ment that the Kingdom of God was near, and that in view of 
its nearness men must repent. The messengers were to travel 
staff in hand, clothed only in one light garment and free from 
everything that might encumber them. For food and lodging 
they were to trust to well-wishers they might fall in with by 
the way. This whole episode of the mission of the disciples 
is obscure. We do not know how much ground they covered, 
what success they attained, how long they were away. Nor do 
we know with what purpose Jesus sent them out. It may be 
that the project had entered his mind of a mission on a great 
scale, such as was afterwards undertaken by the Church. More 
likely he wished to direct men’s thoughts to the Kingdom, and 
arouse a general eagerness and enthusiasm for its coming. The 
disciples went out not as teachers, but as messengers on an 
urgent errand. They were to awaken such a widespread long- 
ing for the Kingdom that God would hasten it before the 
appointed time. 

It was during the absence of the disciples on this mission that 
John the Baptist was put to death. Herod, in his fear of the 
great popular leader, had long desired to remove him, but 
the tragedy came at last suddenly and unexpectedly. While 
feasting with his lords on his birthday the king was charmed 
with the dancing of a young girl, the daughter of his mistress 
Herodias, and in a fit of drunken generosity offered her any 
favor she might ask. At her mother’s instigation she de- 
manded the head of John, which was forthwith brought to her. 
The death of his forerunner made a profound impression on 
Jesus, as we know from repeated references to it in his later 
teaching. A presentiment formed itself in his mind that he 
must look forward to a similar fate. All God’s messengers had 
been martyred, and John had now gone the way of the ancient 
prophets, and in a little while he would himself suffer 
likewise. There was a special reason why he meditated deeply 
on the death of John. Prophecy had foretold that the Messiah’s 
coming would be heralded by that of a supreme prophet, a 
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second Elijah. The thought had arisen in Jesus’ mind that 
John was no other than this promised Elijah, and if so, where 
was the Messiah who was to follow hime Might it not be 
that he was himself that greater one? We touch here on one 
of the central problems in the life of Jesus. When, and in what 
manner, did he arrive at the conviction that he was the Mes- 
siah? That he had always been conscious of a supreme call, 
of a relation to God which he could only describe as one of 
sonship, we cannot doubt; but there is every sign that for a 
long time this feeling was undefined. His teaching in Galilee 
was all concerned with the Kingdom of God, and he never 
suggested that he was himself the chosen instrument of its com- 
ing. Now and then the hysterical persons who were brought 
to him for healing would cry out in their frenzy that he must 
be the Messiah, but he always silenced them. As his work 
went on, however, and he reflected ever more deeply on its 
meaning, the consciousness awoke in him, and grew always 
stronger, that he was destined not merely to proclaim the King- 
dom but in some way to bring it in. 

It seems to have been John the Baptist himself who first 
compelled him to face the issue clearly. While John was ly- 
ing in prison he had heard of the wonderful work which was 
in progress. At the baptism he had only seen Jesus for a mo- 
ment, as one of the multitude. But now he realized that here 
was a prophet far greater than himself, and the wild surmise 
had flashed on him, “Might not this be the expected Messiah?” 
In his ardent way he acted at once on the thought, and sent two 
of his disciples to enquire of Jesus directly, “Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?” For some time Jesus 
did not answer the messengers, but only bade them watch him 
as he taught and healed. Finally he sent them back to John, 
to report what they had witnessed and counsel him to wait on 
and hope. We get the impression that Jesus himself was wait- 
ing for fuller light. The thought that he was Messiah was 
so marvellous and bewildering that he hesitated to assert it even 
to his own mind. This is not surprising when we consider all 
that was involved in the name Messiah. The prophets had 
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foretold a great deliverer who would spring from the line of 
David and restore his kingdom. But far loftier hopes were 
now centered on the coming Messiah. He would not only be 
a mighty king but a supernatural being—the Son of Man who, 
according to Daniel’s vision, would descend from heaven and 
rule over the world forever. Can we wonder that Jesus shrank 
from assuming a title that seemed to identify him with this 
sublime figure? 

Jesus’ disciples returned from their mission utterly exhausted, 
and he, too, was weary, and was depressed by the tidings of 
John’s death. He proposed that for a little while they should 
withdraw together into the wilderness and rest. But the holi- 
day was of brief duration. The people quickly found out the 
place of his retirement and followed him, and he had no choice 
but to resume his work. An incident took place at this time 
which gave rise to the story that he had miraculously fed a 
hungry multitude. In the record of this miracle history and 
symbol are so blended together that it is impossible to make out 
the actual facts. The Fourth Gospel presents the incident as 
a kind of parable. Feeding the hungry multitude in the wilder- 
ness, Jesus showed, as in a picture, how he would give the bread 
of life to a famished world. 

The ministry in Galilee was now drawing to a close, and to 
all outward seeming had been highly prosperous. From 
Capernaum as a center Jesus had made his influence felt not 
only over the whole of Galilee but in the regions beyond. He 
had trained a devoted band of disciples, and had begun to use 
them as his helpers in a larger enterprise. Yet at the very 
time when his work seemed most promising he suddenly broke 
it off and abandoned Galilee. His action would be intelligible 
if he had gone up at once to Jerusalem, making his center in 
the capital and no longer in a remote country town. But in- 
stead of that he departed to the north, away from Jewish ter- 
ritory altogether, and for some time ceased his mission. Why 
did he thus interrupt his work when the prospect was bright- 
est? What was his object in making that apparently aimless 
journey to the northr 
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There can be no doubt that the departure from Galilee marks 
a crisis in the history, and if we knew the reason of it a great 
many difficult questions would be answered. Our record at 
this point, however, is confused and obscure. We are briefly 
told that Jesus left Galilee, and nothing is said as to his motive. 
In the light of several indications we may partly guess its na- 
ture, but it is necessary first of all to set the facts before us, 
so far as they are definitely known. 

After his broken rest in the wilderness Jesus crossed the lake 
and continued his work in various places along the shore. Then 
he returned to Capernaum, where he made his sudden resolve 
to depart from Galilee. Taking the nearest road into foreign 
territory he made his way towards the sea, and wandered for 
a while in Phoenicia, between the ruined cities of Tyre and 
Sidon. All this time he kept his movements secret, and what- 
ever may have been his purpose in this journey it was not to 
prosecute his mission. Only on one occasion, when a Phoeni- 
cian woman, a heathen, had guessed his identity, did he per- 
form an act of healing, and he did so reluctantly, in answer 
to a faith that would take no refusal. After he left the Phoeni- 
cian coast his route is uncertain, but most probably he struck 
eastward and then turned south, with the intention of going 
back to Galilee. When we next see him clearly he is at 
Caesarea Philippi. 

Why was it, then, that he made this circuitous journey? On 
several grounds it is more than probable that his departure 
was of the nature of a flight. He left hurriedly, and travelled 
by the shortest road out of Galilee into a province that was 
under a different government. He was attended only by his 
immediate disciples and was at pains to avoid recognition. 
Clearly he was aware that he was threatened by some grave 
danger, and the source of this danger may be inferred from 
an incident that is recorded in Luke’s Gospel. We are told 
that about this time certain Pharisees who, unlike the bulk of 
their party, were well-disposed to Jesus, warned him to flee, 
since Herod was seeking his life. Jesus answered, in very strik- 
ing words; “Go ye and tell that fox, Behold I cast out devils 
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and I do cures today and tomorrow, and the third day I shall 
be perfected. Nevertheless I must walk today and tomorrow 
and the day following, for it cannot be that a prophet perish 
out of Jerusalem.’ Elsewhere we learn that Herod was 
alarmed by the rumors about Jesus, and feared in his guilty 
conscience that John, whom he beheaded, had risen again. We 
know, too, that the Herodian or royalist party was in league 
with Jesus’ enemies, and he himself warned his disciples to 
“beware of the leaven of Herod.” Putting all these facts to- 
gether we may surmise that his departure from Galilee was 
due to his knowledge that Herod had formed definite plans 
to destroy him. It was necessary to escape at once from the 
king’s jurisdiction until the immediate danger should be over. 
His flight, however, is not to be set down to any failure of 
courage but to the resolve that he would not die a merely futile 
death. That is the meaning of the proud and indignant answer 
which he made to the friendly Pharisees who warned him. He 
said in effect that he knew his death was certain and could 
not be long delayed, but that he would not die, as John had 
done, in some obscure dungeon, at the whim of a petty tyrant. 
As a prophet, equal to the greatest of them, he must die in the 
capital of the nation, with the whole world looking on. 

But the danger that threatened him was not his only motive 
for that sudden retirement from Galilee. It is noteworthy that 
from this point onward we find his whole thought and activity 
taking a new direction. He had hitherto been occupied en- 
tirely with his announcement of the Kingdom, and about him- 
self and his own claims he had said nothing. When John sent 
to ask him whether he was the Messiah he would answer neither 
“yes” nor “no”. But in the later days the messianic issue is 
uppermost in his mind, and all that he does has some relation 
to it. We can hardly be wrong in the conjecture that the out- 
ward crisis which drove him out of Galilee coincided with an 
inward one. All through the closing period of the Galilean min- 
istry a struggle had been going on within him. The idea that 
he was himself no other than the Messiah presented tremendous 
difficulties, and set before him a task and a responsibility from 
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which he shrank. Yet it had grown, in spite of his efforts to 
repress it, into a sure conviction. He could not but feel that 
his original work was at an end, and that he must enter on a 
new path, leading him to a destiny which he could not yet fore- 
see. ‘The withdrawal from Galilee was not only for the sake 
of safety, but in order to reflect on the new situation and de- 
termine how he should meet it. “A prophet must not perish out 
of Jerusalem.” That was henceforward his dominating thought. 
He still spoke of himself as a prophet but knew in his heart 
that he was something more, and that he must guard his life 
for a little time longer for the sovereign task that awaited him 
in Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER VI 


ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM 


Convinced that God had chosen him to be the Messiah Jesus resolved to declare 
himself in the capital of the nation at the great feast of Passover. He had a 
clear presentiment that he was going to his death, but as yet nothing was certain 
to him. He only knew that God had laid this duty on him, and he left himself 
in the hands of God, who would order the event according to His own will. 


T the foot of Mount Hermon, beside the sacred cavern 
out of which the river Jordan rushes into the light, 
stood the city of Caesarea Philippi. It was a new city, 

built by Philip, one of the sons of Herod the Great, and named 
in honor of himself and Augustus Caesar; but from the most 
ancient times the site had been famous as one of the chief centers 
of the pagan worship of nature. Although Jesus does not seem 
to have entered the Gentile city its name is forever associated 
with one of the great episodes of the Gospel history. It was in 
the neighborhood of Caesarea Philippi that he first admitted 
plainly to his disciples that he was the expected Messiah. 

It has sometimes been held that he made this claim from 
motives of ambition, or as a desperate means of reviving his 
cause when it had apparently failed. According to this theory 
the people whom he had sought to win over by a purely spiritual 
appeal had lost interest in him, and now he tried to rouse them 
by identifying himself with the national hope. Such a view, 
however, is not only contrary to all that we know of Jesus’ 
character, but is historically false. His cause, so far from 
having failed, was on the full tide of success, and the claim to 
be Messiah, as he could not but foresee, would involve it in ruin. 
All the evidence makes it clear that he was urged on by nothing 
else than an irresistible sense of the divine will. He would fain 


have avoided this claim, and was anxious, almost to the end, 
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to keep it a secret between himself and his disciples. Not 
only did he dread the awful responsibility, but he was out of 
sympathy with the purely national ideas which were bound up 
with the messianic hope. There was no other conception by 
which he could define the nature of his task, but he felt it to 
be inadequate and open to misunderstanding. 

Near Caesarea Philippi, then, he began to question his 
disciples as to the rumors about him which were current among 
the people. They told him the various opinions they had heard 
—that he was John the Baptist escaped from prison, that he was 
the second Elijah, that he was simply a new prophet.. Then he 
asked them directly: “Who do you say yourselves that I amp” 
Peter answered in the name of all: “Thou art the Messiah.” 
We cannot doubt that the object of Jesus was to lead up to this 
declaration. He knew what had long been in their minds, and 
wished them to understand that their highest hopes were justi- 
fied. At the same time he charged them to keep their knowledge 
to themselves, and proceeded to tell them that his messiahship 
would bring him to suffering and death. They were shocked 
and incredulous, and Peter began to remonstrate with him. 
Turning on him with a sudden passion, Jesus said: ‘“‘Get be- 
hind me, Satan; you would have me follow man’s road instead 
of God’s.” 

It will be noted that the two convictions that he was Messiah, 
and that he was destined to suffer, were linked together in Jesus’ 
mind, and had doubtless been so from the first. This may partly 
have been due to his reflection on the fate of John, and partly 
to his knowledge of the dangers that would confront him as 
soon as he asserted his claim. But in the last resort he was 
guided by his profound sense that he who would be greatest 
must be the servant of all. If he was truly the Messiah, destined 
to reign over God’s people, he must offer his life as a sacrifice. 

It will be noted, too, that Peter’s remonstrance stirred in him 
a violent emotion. He acknowledged that he was tempted—in 
other words, that Peter’s effort to dissuade him fell in with in- 
clinations of his own to which he was afraid of yielding. Might 
it not be possible to achieve the great work, and still evade the 
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suffering? All prophecy had declared that the Messiah would 
march at once to victory, and over against these plain intima- 
tions of Scripture there was nothing but his inward sense of what 
God demanded. Might it not be that he was mistaken? We 
have here one of our most vivid glimpses into the personal life 
of Jesus. Almost to the end he was struggling with himself, 
and was afraid that he might break down. The conflict was to 
come to a head in the Agony at Gethsemane, but it was always 
surging within him during the final period of his life. 

The incident at Caesarea Philippi marks the beginning of 
that last period. Until then Jesus had been a teacher, travelling 
here and there as he found opportunity, and proclaiming the 
Kingdom of God. But from this time on he realizes that he is 
himself the Messiah who is to bring in the Kingdom. His task 
is not merely to teach, but to fulfil the sovereign work to which 
God has called him. The nature of this work is not yet mani- 
fest, but he knows that it must be accomplished at Jerusalem, 
and sets his face steadily to that goal. 

At the outset of that fateful journey the Gospels recount the 
mysterious scene of the Transfiguration. We are told that a 
few days after the disclosure at Caesarea Philippi Jesus 
ascended a mountain along with Peter, James, and John, who 
beheld his form changing into one of celestial brightness. Two 
figures appeared beside him, whom they knew to be Moses and 
Elijah. The curious detail is added that Peter, in a dazed con- 
dition, began to speak unmeaning words, begging that three 
tents might be set up there on the mountain for Jesus and his 
visitants. Presently a cloud passed overhead, and the voice of 
God came out of the cloud saying, “This is my beloved Son,” 
and everything then vanished. 

What is the historical fact behind the strange story? Those 
meaningless words of Peter would hardly have found a place 
in it if all had been mere legend; and perhaps its true founda- 
tion comes out in Luke’s admission that the disciples were heavy 
with sleep. They had accompanied Jesus on one of his nights 
of prayer, just after he had given them to know that he was 
the Messiah, and Peter, half dreaming, half awake, had that 
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marvellous vision. In one way, however, the story can be taken 
as truly reflecting a historical fact. After Caesarea Philippi the 
disciples could not but regard Jesus with different eyes. They 
saw in him not merely the teacher whom they revered but the 
Messiah, through whom God would accomplish His great pur- 
pose with the world. All that he now said and did seemed to 
his disciples to be charged with a higher signifiance. Even in 
his form and countenance he seemed to be more than an earthly 
being. 

From Caesarea Philippi Jesus continued his journey south- 
ward and re-entered Galilee, still keeping his movements secret. 
He paid a visit to Capernaum, but it seems to have been a brief 
and private one, for the purpose of making the final prepara- 
tions for his great adventure. We shall find later that a large 
number of his Galilean followers were gathered in Jerusalem 
to support him during the critical days, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that they were there by accident. On that flying visit to 
Capernaum he must have divulged something of his plan and 
given the necessary instructions to those whom he could trust. 
Immediately afterwards he set out for Judea. 

It was his intention to reach Jerusalem for the Passover feast, 
and time was allowed him to make the journey at leisure. He 
might have covered it in several days, but he certainly took 
much longer, proceeding by easy stages and teaching continually 
on the way. From the Gospel records, indeed, especially that 
of Luke, we get the impression that the journey was so long 
drawn out as to form by itself a large section of the ministry. 
This can hardly have been; and there can be little doubt that 
we have here to reckon with the peculiar manner in which our 
Gospels have been composed. The teachings of Jesus had come 
down in a great number of disconnected sayings, without any 
note of place and time, and the Evangelists have a constant 
difficulty in fitting them into the narrative. They fix on the 
interval between Caesarea Philippi and the Passion as the most 
convenient time for introducing all those sayings and parables 
for which they have not hitherto found room. The result is 
that the course of the history is obscured and in some degree 
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perverted. We might suppose that the ministry was in mid- 
career when in reality it was nearly finished. 

At the same time there is no reason to doubt that on this 
last journey Jesus was particularly active as a teacher; and his 
motives are not difficult to guess. He was travelling over 
ground which he had not previously touched. He was in the 
very region where John the Baptist had labored not long be- 
fore, and where numbers of people were prepared for the 
message. Above all, he was possessed by the feeling that the 
time was short, and that whatever he wished to say must be said 
now. We need not wonder that some of his most winning ap- 
peals and of his sternest and most solemn warnings are ascribed 
to that short week or two when he was on his last journey. 

There were two roads from Galilee to Jerusalem. The direct 
one passed due south through Samaria and the hilly country 
north of Judea. The other turned eastward across the Jordan 
where it issues from the lake, and ran through level country 
till it again crossed the river at the fords of Jericho. This more 
circuitous route was often preferred, not only because it 
afforded easier travelling, but because it kept clear of Samaria, 
where Jewish strangers were sometimes roughly handled. We 
are not expressly told which of the two routes was taken by 
Jesus, and Luke appears to think of him as going through 
Samaria, and meeting a rebuff in one of the villages. But even 
if he started by this road he must have turned back, perhaps at 
the inhospitable village, and followed the other. The closing 
stage of his journey was certainly from Jericho to Jerusalem, 
and he could not have touched at Jericho unless he had travelled 
by the road that lay east of the Jordan. Moreover there was 
one powerful reason why he should have preferred this route 
to the other. When he was once across the Jordan he was out 
of the reach of Herod Antipas, and could feel himself reason- 
ably secure. 

We are to conceive of him, then, as passing from village to 
village through the wide plain that lay east of the river. His 
fame had gone before him, and wherever he came there were 
crowds of people eager to see and hear him. He journeyed 
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slowly, and would often halt for hours together, availing him- 
self of every opportunity to proclaim his message before he 
should leave the world. Yet all the time he was making towards 
Jerusalem, and was going there with a fixed purpose. That 
this purpose was constantly in his mind is clear from the one 
vivid glimpse which we have of him as he set out on the 
momentous journey. ‘And they were in the way, going up to 
Jerusalem, and Jesus went before them, and they were amazed; 
and as they followed they were afraid.” A fear came over the 
disciples as they saw their Master changed into a different man. 
His look was set and stern, and instead of walking beside them, 
cheerfully conversing as in the old days, he went on alone, ab- 
sorbed in his own unutterable thoughts. They could not but 
see that he was bound on a desperate enterprise, the nature of 
which was still hidden from them. 

What was this purpose with which he made the journey? 
Some have supposed that his object was nothing more than to 
commence a new mission in a wider field, and that he never 
anticipated any immediate crisis. But one fact alone is here 
decisive. He had timed himself to reach Jerusalem in the week 
of the Passover. It was necessary that he should present him- 
self to the whole nation at its most solemn festival in order 
to effect some definite aim. As to the nature of this aim there 
has been endless variety of opinion. According to one view 
he was drawn to Jerusalem by the hope of a conspicuous 
triumph. According to another, he went up deliberately to die; 
he recognized that his cause had failed, and that nothing was 
left for its leader but to die nobly, like a captain who goes down 
with the ship. But neither of these views can be accepted, since 
they leave out of account the one factor which was always 
paramount in the action of Jesus. It was his constant endeavor 
to submit himself wholly to the will of God, and to follow it 
implicitly as it was revealed to him from hour to hour. For 
this reason it is impossible to think that he went to Jerusalem 
with any clear-cut anticipation. Almost to the very end the will 
of God was obscure to him, and he was trying to discover it, 
that he might obey it without reserve. So however we explain 
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his purpose in making that last journey, we must allow for an 
element of uncertainty. He knew that he must go up to Jeru- 
salem, but beyond that he saw nothing distinctly. He refrained 
as yet from forming any definite hopes or plans. God was lead- 
ing him, and he must place himself unreservedly in the hands 
of God, who would shape the issue according to His own will. 

When all this is borne in mind we can perceive, at least in 
some vague fashion, his purpose in the journey. After long 
deliberation he was now convinced that he was the Messiah, 
and his going to Jerusalem must have been the result of this 
conviction. He had made his claim within his own circle of 
disciples, but where and when ought he to assert it openly? 
There could be only one place worthy of the great announce- 
ment—Jerusalem, the capital of the nation, the Holy City on 
which all the prophecies had centered. And no time could be 
so fitting as the annual festival when all Israel would be gath- 
ered together in the presence of God. He resolved to proclaim 
himself to the assembled people, but beyond this he had no 
settled plan. Doubtless he felt that much would depend on the 
response he met with, and what it would be he had no means 
of knowing until he should reach the city and make his appeal. 
Much more would depend on the action of God Himself. He 
may have surmised that God would put forth His power in 
some miraculous way to support him, and that the Kingdom 
would thus come triumphantly as the prophets had foretold. 
But while he made room for this possibility, the thought domi- 
nant in his mind was that he would suffer. All the outward 
conditions pointed to this outcome, and his own deep instincts 
had warned him from the first that only by suffering could he 
fulfil his appointed work. He yielded himself absolutely to 
the divine guidance, and was uncertain to the last in what path 
it would lead him. Yet he set his face to Jerusalem with the 
clear presentiment that he was going to his death. 

We are expressly told that again and again in the course of 
the journey he spoke of the sufferings in store for him. He 
had already dwelt on them at Caesarea Philippi, and now he 
kept repeating, ‘‘We go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man 
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shall be delivered unto the chief priests and Scribes, and they 
shall condemn him to death and deliver him to the Gentiles; 
and they shall mock and scourge him and spit upon him and kill 
him, and the third day he shall rise again.” In their gen- 
eral tenor these predictions may be taken as authentic, even 
though the details may have been filled in from later knowledge. 
From the moment that he believed himself the Messiah Jesus 
was aware that he must suffer, and his teaching was all colored 
by this thought. He could not yet tell in what form the tragedy 
would overtake him, but he saw it approaching, and wished his 
disciples to be prepared. 

It is clear that in spite of all warnings they were unable to 
realize the true situation. Dazzled by the marvellous dis- 
closure that he was the promised Messiah, they were blind to 
everything else, and when he spoke of possible disaster they 
could not understand him. Was it not plainly set down in 
prophecy that the Messiah would conquer all enemies and es- 
tablish a glorious kingdom? If God’s word meant anything, he 
could not fail. So sure they were of the issue that they kept 
dreaming, as they went along, of the honors that awaited them 
when the Kingdom came. James and John approached their 
Master on one occasion with the request that when he was en- 
throned as king they should be permitted to sit beside him as 
his chief princes, one on his right hand and the other on his 
left. Their comrades were indignant. ‘They had all been 
nursing fantastic ambitions of a similar kind, and were afraid 
that the two brothers had forestalled them. Such was the mood 
of the disciples on the very eve of the great catastrophe which 
was to overwhelm them. 

It can only be supposed that they were swept off their feet 
for the time being by the enthusiasm with which Jesus was 
everywhere greeted. His fame as a teacher and healer was now 
immensely heightened by the strange rumors that had gone 
abroad. Everyone felt that there was some mystery about him. 
It was whispered that he was John the Baptist, or that he was 
Elijah returned from heaven. His followers, too, in spite of 
all efforts to keep his secret, had doubtless thrown out hints that 
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he might prove to be someone even greater, and these had found 
their way into the minds of the people. As he went forward he 
was surrounded by an atmosphere of tense excitement. The 
crowds that hung upon his words were far greater than those 
which had accompanied him in Galilee. To entertain him for 
an hour was a high honor which no one dared to ask for until 
he had signified his wish. His name was employed as an in- 
fallible spell for the curing of disease. In the course of this 
journey took place the beautiful incident of the mothers who 
brought their infants to him for his blessing. It throws a vivid 
light not only on his charm and his tenderness, but on the 
reverence with which he was now regarded. He seemed to be 
a being out of a higher world. Mothers were eager that he 
should touch their children, believing that this would ensure 
them a lifelong protection. In face of this royal honor which 
encompassed him on every side the disciples could not be per- 
suaded that he was going to his death. 

It has often been supposed that in his later days the multi- 
tude fell away from Jesus. His whole story, indeed, has com- 
monly been written from this point of view, although there 
is nothing to support it in the Gospels. At the beginning, it is 
assumed, the people rallied round him with enthusiasm, ex- 
pecting him to play the part of a national deliverer; but when 
it became apparent that he was not such a Messiah as they had 
looked for they were angry and disappointed. They grew 
weary of the once popular idol, and he went his lonely road to 
the cross, rejected by all except a few loyal souls. But this 
pathetic picture of Jesus as the broken champion of a lost cause 
is almost certainly wrong. The people could not think of him 
as having cheated their hopes, for as yet he had never come 
forward as the Messiah. He had worked among them simply 
as a prophet and teacher, and they were only beginning to sur- 
mise that he might be something more. All the evidence shows 
that their mood was not one of disappointment but of the most 
eager expectancy. This man, who spoke and acted like no 
other, who could he be? What was the great design with which 
he was now going up to the Holy City? Instead of declining, 
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the public interest in him was always growing. It was never 
so strong and universal as just before the end. 

His journey, therefore, was to all appearance a continual 
triumph. In due time he arrived at the fords of the Jordan, and 
crossed over to Jericho—the beginning of the long ascent that 
leads up to the mountain-built city of Jerusalem. He was now 
in Judea, but the popular ardor showed no signs of waning. At 
Jericho there was a demonstration in his honor. Zacchaeus, 
a tax-gatherer, was eager to have a glimpse of him, and 
was obliged to climb a tree in order that he might see over 
the heads of the thronging multitude. A blind man, begging 
by the wayside, was frightened by the tumult, and was told that 
Jesus of Nazareth, who could heal the blind, was passing by. 
It is no wonder that the disciples refused to believe their Master 
when he spoke of danger and calamity in store for him. They 
could see nothing but those welcoming crowds, always grow- 
ing larger as he came nearer the city. Surely he would need 
only to show himself and his victory would be won. 

If he had, however, come to Jerusalem a deserted, discredited 
man there would have been little purpose in attacking him. 
His enemies could have afforded to be generous, or might at any 
rate have foreseen that they would defeat their own ends by 
violent measures. As it was, they knew that they must strike 
quickly and decisively. Not only in Galilee but all over the 
country he had stirred the popular feeling to its depths. Who 
could tell what might happen when he made his appeal to the 
excitable multitude, gathered for the Passover feast? 

As he approached the city he knew that he was giving him- 
self into the hands of those enemies. For a long time past they 
had been watching his movements from a distance and wait- 
ing for their opportunity. Now he was venturing to face them 
in their stronghold. There were first the Pharisees, the strict 
religious party, who stood for the maintenance of the Law. 
Their enmity may partly have arisen, as the Gospels indicate, 
from jealousy of a rival teacher, but this motive alone would 
hardly have impelled them to seek his life. Doubtless, they 
honestly believed that he was endangering the Law, of which 
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they were the acknowledged guardians. He had never openly 
assailed it, but they felt, and rightly felt, that if his teaching 
was accepted the Law would cease by and by to have any value. 
Jesus, on his part, had condemned the Pharisees not for their 
opinions and beliefs, but for the spirit in which they lived. 
They were narrow and self-righteous, arrogant to their fellow- 
men, mechanical in their service of God. In like manner it was 
the spirit of his religion which excited their deadly hatred. 
They sought in vain for any definite offence which they might 
lay to his charge, but they clearly saw that his religion and theirs 
could not exist together. 

He had also roused the enmity of the Sadducees, the priestly 
aristocracy which administered the Temple and its worship. 
Unlike the Pharisees, they were vested with official authority, 
for the Romans, following their practice of governing as far 
as possible through native leaders, had chosen them as the ruling 
class in Judea. As a consequence they had become more and 
more political in their interests. They stood for the established 
order, and were nervously afraid of everything that might tend 
to revolution. With the religious teaching of Jesus they did not 
much concern themselves, but they knew from past experience 
that a religious movement in Palestine might change at any 
time into a political one. For months past they had been 
anxiously watching the progress of Jesus, but so long as he con- 
fined his work to Galilee they could do nothing. Now that he 
had ventured within their own domain they were free to proceed 
against him as a dangerous agitator. 

Behind these Jewish parties there was the Roman govern- 
ment, which held the ultimate authority in Palestine. While 
it granted large powers to the native courts, it took good care 
that all vital decisions should be left in its own hands. In 
particular it had laid down the rule that no sentence of death 
should be carried out without its sanction. As yet the Roman 
government had paid no attention to the doings of Jesus. It 
refrained on principle from all interference with religious 
disputes unless they had their outcome in open violence or re- 
volt. Of this the Pharisees and priests were well aware; as a 
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peaceful citizen Jesus was under the protection of the Roman 
law, but they meant to incriminate him in such a way that it 
should put forth its terrific power and crush him. 

Into the citadel of his enemies Jesus was now about to enter. 
He had submitted himself without a question to the will of 
God, and now it had led him to the gates of Jerusalem. What 
might be in store for him he could not yet tell. It might be 
that in this city, which had slain the prophets, God would Him- 
self interpose with a strong hand and save him. But he had 
counted the cost before he set out on the journey which was now 
ending. He knew that he was to challenge religious bigotry 
and worldly might in their own fortress, and that he could 
expect no other issue than death. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


It is often supposed that Jesus, towards the close of his life, had lost the popular 

favor, but this is not borne out by the facts of the history. The enthusiasm 

for him was never greater than when he entered Jerusalem, and it was this which 

made his enemies decide on his death. They were faced by an incalculable 
movement which, they felt, must be crushed at once. 


HE sun was declining when Jesus and his disciples, 

after the long ascent from Jericho, arrived at the Mount 

of Olives. Across the valley they saw Jerusalem 
stretched out before them, under the shadow of its magnificent 
Temple. The Passover season had now begun, and on every 
side pilgrims were streaming towards the city in long caravans. 
They had gathered in from all parts of Palestine and from the 
Jewish colonies throughout the world, to celebrate the great 
festival in the sacred home of their race. On the top of 
the Mount of Olives Jesus halted, and made preparations for 
a solemn entry. He sent two of his disciples into a village close 
at hand, probably Bethany, to procure an ass which was stand- 
ing ready, and was immediately given to them when they spoke 
a password. Jesus seated himself on the ass and rode forward 
to the city, while a procession was formed in front of him and 
behind him. Garments and branches of palm were strewn in 
his path as he advanced, and a triumphal hymn was sung in 
his honor: ‘‘Hosanna, blessed in the name of the Lord is he that 
cometh. Blessed be the approaching Kingdom of our father 
David. Hosanna in the heights.” 

It is apparent that Jesus himself had made arrangements for 
his entry. He was able to tell his disciples where they would 
find the ass and to give them the necessary password. Knowing 
as we do that there was someone with whom he stayed at Bethany 
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during the next few days, we may assume that he had sent 
instructions to this friend. The procession, too, may not have 
been due entirely to a spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm. To 
be sure, it was Passover week, and crowds of pilgrims would be 
entering the city by the Jericho road, and not a few of them 
would join the procession in the ardor of the moment. But we 
can gather from the ensuing narrative that many of the Gali- 
lean followers of Jesus were present at the feast, aware that he 
was coming, and that he meant to bring his enterprise to a de- 
cisive issue. It may have been these Galileans who were 
waiting for him on the Mount of Olives, and made the demon- 
stration to welcome him. 

It has often been felt that all this pageantry was foreign to 
the character of Jesus. There was nothing that more impressed 
all observers in his lifetime than his avoidance of all parade 
and self-advertisement. He never set himself on a pedestal but 
mingled with men as one of themselves, and won their homage 
by his purely spiritual greatness. In that deliberate entry as the 
chief figure in a shouting procession was there not something 
theatrical, which jars on our whole conception of him? It is 
not hard, however, to guess a motive for his action. His enemies 
were waiting for him in the city, and he required at the 
very outset to make himself conspicuous. The danger which 
he chiefly dreaded was a secret attempt on his life. To escape 
that danger he had left Galilee, and he knew that he would 
encounter it again at Jerusalem. 

He was firmly resolved that if he must die he would die 
openly, in the sight of the world. If he had entered Jerusalem 
as an unnoticed pilgrim his enemies might at once have got him 
in their power, without the knowledge of anyone. Perhaps as 
soon as he passed through the gates some unseen hand would 
have stabbed him, and after a few moments of brawl and con- 
fusion he would have vanished from the scene, before he had 
even begun his great errand. 

The later events show clearly that what protected him for 
the few days he had still to live was nothing else than the 
publicity with which he took care to surround himself. All 
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eyes were upon him from his first entrance into the city, so that 
nothing could be done to him in secret. | 

But he had doubtless a further motive. After long delibera- 
tion he had resolved to assert his messianic claim, and this was 
his purpose in coming to Jerusalem. ‘There were many pre- 
dictions of the Messiah in the Old Testament, most of them 
describing him as a victorious warrior: and it was such a 
Messiah whom the people were looking for. But in the Book 
of Zechariah there was a prediction of a different tenor: “Be- 
hold thy King cometh to thee, meek and sitting on an ass.” By 
the mode of his entrance Jesus recalled this prophecy, and sug- 
gested that he was the Messiah of peace. The significance of 
his action would be apparent only to the few whom he had 
taken into his confidence, for as yet he had not publicly declared 
himself, and the multitude, as we gather from their song, 
thought of him only as the herald of the Kingdom. None the 
less he sought to prepare them for what was coming. He em- 
bodied in an expressive symbol the claim which he intended to 
make in words. 

He rode, then, down the valley and up towards the gates of 
the city. As the procession wound along the streets that led to 
the Temple the crowd of onlookers grew ever larger. From 
all sides came the question, “Who is this?” And the answer was 
given, ‘“This is Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth.” His name was 
already familiar to all, but no one yet thought of him as the 
Messiah. He was simply the famous prophet, whose wonderful 
deeds had been reported everywhere, and who was now here. 

All life in Jerusalem centered in the Temple, and it was there 
that the procession came toa halt. Jesus entered the vast build- 
ing, which he may not have seen since he was a boy of 
twelve, and all this time the workmen had been enlarging and 
adorning it, and there was much to behold. But his interest 
in it was not that of the sightseer. He looked to the worship 
offered to God in this house that professed to be His earthly 
dwelling-place, and found that beneath the outward splen- 
dor all was hollow and unreal. He decided that his first act 
of authority must be exercised in the Temple, but it was now 
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late, and the courts were being deserted for the night. Tired 
after his long journey, he withdrew with his disciples to 
Bethany. 

During his sojourn he appears to have retired each night to 
this village, which lay a little distance from the city, on the 
brow of the Mount of Olives. It may be that he knew himself 
safer there than in the dark lanes of Jerusalem, where the chief 
priests had absolute control. More likely he had some friend in 
the village who had offered him hospitality. From Mark’s 
Gospel we can infer that this friend was one Simon, surnamed 
“the leper’, and that he was later a well-known member of the 
Christian community. 

Next morning he returned to the city, and carried out the 
design which he had formed the night before. Ceremonial wor- 
ship, such as was practised in the Temple, tended inevitably to 
become commercial. Every worshipper was expected to offer 
a sacrifice, and for this purpose huge droves of sheep and oxen 
had to be standing ready. The victims had to be bought with 
money specially coined for the Temple, and there needed to be 
means of exchanging all other money into this sacred currency. 
Thus the Temple courts had come to present a scene like that 
of a market-place on a busy day. They were crowded with 
beasts and birds for sale, while here and there stood counters 
where the money-changers haggled and cheated. This condi- 
tion of things was permitted and even encouraged by the chief 
priests, whose wealth was largely derived from the commerce 
that went on at Passover. Jesus entered the Temple and com- 
manded the merchants and bankers to be gone. According to 
the Fourth Gospel he made use of a whip, but nothing is said 
of this in the earlier records. Violence, indeed, was unneces- 
sary, and would have defeated its own end. The force on which 
he relied was the moral authority which belonged to him as a 
prophet. 

His action was prompted, we can plainly see, by an impulse 
of indignation. He found religion debased and perverted, and 
the sacrilege was all the more revolting to him as it was carried 
on for the sake of gain. Some of his sternest sayings are di- 
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rected against those who make a selfish profit out of men’s faith 
and devotion, and the traffic in the Temple was the most 
flagrant example of this ugliest of all sins. At the same time he 
had a more definite object. Knowing as he did that the chief 
priests were plotting against him, he called them into the 
open by a deliberate challenge. As he had previously denounced 
the Pharisees for corrupting the Law, so now he attacked 
the worldly priests, who had abused their holy office for the 
sake of gain. They understood his meaning, and immediately 
met together, and came to their first final decision. For a long 
time they had considered him dangerous, and were bent on re- 
moving him whenever an opportunity should offer. His action 
in the Temple brought their hostility to a head. He had ar- 
raigned them before the people, and dealt a blow at the whole 
religious system which they upheld. Nothing could now satisfy 
them but his death. 

If they had been entirely free the chief priests would have 
proceeded at once to put their measures into effect, but there 
were two difficulties in the way. On the one hand, they had to 
reckon with the favor which Jesus enjoyed among the people 
and which had been enhanced by his bold action. Everyone 
had dimly felt that there was something wrong with the system 
which had turned the holy place into a common market. When 
one man had at last shown the courage to protest against it, the 
public conscience was on his side. To have arrested him at once 
in the name of religion because he had made this stand for 
the purity of the Temple would have been a palpable outrage. 
It was necessary to attack him on other grounds, and in such a 
manner as to turn the general feeling against him. On the other 
hand, the chief priests could not forget that they were unable 
to do anything without the assent of the Roman governor. It 
was the death of Jesus they were set upon, and their own court 
had no power to inflict the death penalty. Some evidence had to 
be procured which would satisfy the Roman tribunal that he 
was a leader, or at least a potential leader, of revolt. For these 
reasons they were obliged for the moment to leave him at liberty, 
but were determined to effect their purpose without loss of time. 
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It is difficult, indeed, to realize how brief was the interval 
between Jesus’ entry into the city and his death. Those closing 
events stand out so tremendously in the history of the world that 
we cannot but think of them as occupying a long time. The 
writers of our Gospels devote about half of their entire narrative 
to these events alone. Yet it does not appear that Jesus was in 
Jerusalem for more than three complete days altogether. His 
cleansing of the Temple took place on Tuesday morning, and on 
Friday afternoon he died on the cross. From this shortness of 
the time we can infer, for one thing, that the plot against him 
had been fully matured before ever he reached the city. It is 
sometimes assumed that when he arrived he was a comparatively 
unknown man, and that all the hatred against him grew out of 
his words and actions during those few days. But it cannot have 
sprung up so quickly. His enemies had marked him out for 
death long before, while he was still working in Galilee, and 
were only waiting for their opportunity. But this shortness of 
the time has likewise to be remembered when we ask ourselves 
how far he carried out the purpose for which he had come up 
to Jerusalem. That purpose, we can hardly doubt, was to pro- 
claim himself to the assembled nation as the Messiah; yet it 
does not appear that he ever made a formal announcement. The 
triumphal entry, and perhaps the cleansing of the Temple, were 
meant to suggest the messianic claim, and in his teaching on the 
next day or two he seems to be leading up to it. Yet he made 
no explicit assertion. To questions that were designed to force 
him into a direct statement he returned guarded answers. But 
it has to be borne in mind that time was not permitted him to 
carry out his full intention. It may well be that he was reserv- 
ing his great manifesto for the Passover day, which he did not 
live to see. 

It was in the morning that he cleansed the Temple, and for 
the remainder of that day he spoke to the crowds that were 
gathered around him. His enemies left him unmolested, but all 
the time they were in anxious consultation. Priests and Phari- 
sees had no love for each other, but they now laid their differ- 
ences aside to ensure his downfall. It is evident that they had 
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guessed his intention of coming forward as Messiah. Perhaps 
they were already in secret intelligence with Judas, and knew 
what he was saying among his own disciples; or perhaps they 
had penetrated the meaning of those words and acts which were 
still obscure to the multitude. Their efforts were now bent 
towards hurrying him into a declaration which would afford 
clear evidence against him. 
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FOREBODINGS OF DEATH 


Jesus had known from the first that he would incur terrible danger at Jerusalem, 
and soon he became aware that his position was desperate. None the less he 
set his face steadfastly towards the city. 


ESUS withdrew for the night to Bethany, and as soon as 
he returned on the following day his enemies approached 
him with a series of questions which had been carefully pre- 
pared for the purpose of ensnaring him, First of all they 

threw out the direct challenge, “By what authority dost thou 
these things?” But instead of answering he put a question of 
his own: What did they think of John the Baptist? Was his 
authority from men or from God? He thus suggested that be- 
tween his own authority and that of John there was a close con- 
nection, and he knew that his question would not be answered. 
If they admitted John to have been a true prophet they would 
have convicted themselves of unbelief; if they denied his title 
they would bring down on them the anger of the people. The 
direct challenge had failed, and now they sought their end in a 
more insidious way. He was approached by Pharisees and 
Herodians, the two parties which took opposite sides on the 
burning political issue, who asked him to adjudicate between 
them. Was it right to pay the Roman tribute? No more crafty 
question could have been devised, for however he answered it 
he was bound to run into serious danger. If he said “yes” he 
would at once alienate the popular sympathy; if he said “no” 
the Roman authorities would take alarm, and there would be no 
difficulty in having him condemned for treason. With mar- 
vellous skill he avoided the snare, and turned it against his 


enemies themselves. He asked them to show him a coin, and 
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they did so, forgetting that while they professed those pious 
scruples they were using Caesar’s money, stamped with his head 
and titles. Then he answered: “Give to Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar, and to God what belongs to God.” His meaning was: 
You must settle your controversy among yourselves, as you seem 
to have done already; my concern is with your duty to God. 

One other effort was made to entangle him, this time by the 
Sadducees, who did not believe in the future life. They came to 
him with an absurd story of a woman who had been seven times 
married, and asked him whose wife she would be in the resur- 
rection. The object of this question may have been simply to 
discredit him with the people by setting him an insoluble prob- 
lem. To make your opponent ridiculous has always been a 
favorite device in religious and political disputes, and it was 
calculated that however Jesus tried to solve that riddle he would 
be brought down from his spiritual heights. But he lifted the 
frivolous question to his own level, and made it the occasion 
of one of his grandest and profoundest utterances. Every at- 
tempt to ensnare or debase him had failed, and his enemies 
meddled with him no more. 

Their efforts, however, were not entirely fruitless. By care- 
fully noting all that he said in the course of this day’s teach- 
ing they were able to lay hold of some sayings which might 
be construed as dangerous evidence. One such saying was to 
play an important part at the trial: ‘‘Destroy this Temple, and I 
will build it up in three days.” We only know it from the testi- 
mony of ‘‘false witnesses” who wrested it out of its connection; 
and what he meant by it is uncertain. But we can gather that 
he did not hesitate to assail the type of religion which was em- 
bodied in the Temple. That mere building, erected by the 
wicked Herod in his vanity, could not in any true sense represent 
religion. It if were utterly destroyed it could be replaced at 
once by an invisible and grander Temple. Perhaps the saying 
is best interpreted by a little incident which happened on the 
same day. As Jesus rested near one of the Temple doors he 
watched the people thronging in and making their offerings as 
they passed. He pointed to a poor widow who had only a 
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farthing to give, and told his disciples that her offering was the 
most costly of all. It stood for love and sacrifice and devotion, 
and these were the gifts that were precious in God’s sight. So 
long as these impulses endured in human hearts it mattered little 
what became of the marble buildings and stately ceremonial. 

As he went homeward to Bethany in the evening these 
thoughts were still working in the mind of Jesus. His disciples 
had been awed by the wonders of the Temple, and bade him look 
back and admire it, as it stood out in all its glory against the 
sunset. But he told them that before long it would fall in utter . 
ruin, and from this he was led on to speak of terrible things that 
were to happen in the future. A time of calamity was not far 
distant, which would try the faith of his people to the uttermost. 
They would be called on to suffer for his cause and to feel bitterly 
that all the world was against them. But they were never to 
lose their confidence in ultimate victory. The world might do 
its worst, but their part was to be patient and watchful, and to 
think of their Master as of one who had travelled for a time into 
a far country and would soon return. 

To all appearance the day in Jerusalem had been one of sig- 
nal triumph, but there had been many signs, unheeded by the 
others, in which Jesus had read his doom. His feeling that the 
end was almost at hand came out in the beautiful incident which 
took place in Bethany at the close of the day. While he was at 
supper in the house of Simon a women went up to him and 
anointed him with a fragrant ointment, and then broke the 
precious box which contained it, as a sign that it would never 
henceforth be put to any meaner use. This incident should not 
be confused, as it seems to be in Luke’s Gospel, with the earlier 
one of the sinful woman who wept over the feet of Jesus. The 
woman at Bethany was one of his followers, probably one of the 
Galilean women who had come up to Jerusalem in the expecta- 
tion of some great event. Perhaps she anointed him as the 
messianic king. Or it may be that she understood the danger 
that hung over him and wished to assure him that there was at 
least one who honored him more than all else in the world, and 
who would be loyal to the end. The disciples, like thrifty 
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peasants, were shocked by the wastefulness which had squan- 
dered a great sum on a mere sentiment. Would it not have been 
better if the ointment had been turned into money for the benefit 
of the poor? But Jesus declared that the woman, in obeying 
her generous impulse, had done more than she knew. She had 
anointed his body for the burial. It was the old Eastern custom 
to embalm a beloved friend with spices when he was laid in the 
grave, and to miss those rites of affection was deemed the worst 
calamity. Jesus was now aware that he was threatened with an 
ignoble doom. He had thought to himself how his mangled 
body would be seized by rude hands, and tossed into some pit 
among the dishonored dead. But it did not matter now, for the 
burial-rites had been secured to him. This woman had anointed 
him beforehand. 

So at the supper at Bethany Jesus realized that his death was 
certain, and it seems to have followed after one intervening day. 
At this point, however, there is a serious disagreement in our 
records. According to the first three Gospels the death took 
place on Passover Day, while the Fourth Gospel makes it 
happen on the day before. Asa rule, in any such case of differ- 
ence, it is safe to prefer the testimony of the earlier Gospels, but 
there can be little doubt that in this instance John is right. For 
all Jews the day of Passover was the most sacred in the year, and 
it is inconceivable that the religious leaders should have planned 
an execution for that day. Indeed we are expressly told that 
they were anxious to avoid it, and this cannot mean that they 
intended to wait till it was over. By that time the Roman gov- 
ernor, who only came to the city for the Passover week, would 
have departed, and without his assistance they could do nothing. 
Their aim, as all the evidence shows, was to secure the death of 
Jesus on the day before the Passover. The earlier Evangelists 
have plainly fallen into some confusion, due perhaps to the 
Jewish practice of counting the days from sunset to sunset. 

This question of date has an important bearing on the nature 
of the Last Supper. On the evening before Passover a solemn 
meal was observed in every Jewish household; and if as seems 
probable Jesus died not on the feast-day itself, which by Jewish 
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reckoning began at sunset, but a few hours earlier in that after- 
noon, it may have been this meal which he celebrated with his 
disciples. More probably, we have to think of his Supper as a 
meal which he himself planned, for a special purpose. Among 
the Jews the Passover held a place comparable to Christmas 
among Christians today. The meal which ushered it in marked 
the great annual re-union in every home, and to be absent from 
it was felt to be a cruel deprivation. Jesus had set his heart on 
observing it with his disciples before he left them, and since 
this was not to be he desired to hold it at least by anticipation. 
By this time he knew that his death had been decided on, and 
that this would be his last night as a free man. How the knowl- 
edge had come to him we cannot tell. Perhaps he had dis- 
covered that treachery was at work very near him, and that 
no vigilance could now avert the crisis. He might indeed have 
escaped from the city, as he had previously escaped from 
Galilee; but he never seems to have contemplated this for a 
moment. He had come to Jerusalem with the settled resolve to 
put everything to the hazard, and since death was now to be the 
outcome he prepared for death. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LAST SUPPER AND THE BETRAYAL 


Convinced that his death was at hand Jesus held a farewell Supper with his 

disciples, and that same night he was betrayed into the hands of his enemies. 

The facts are clear, but they raise a number of momentous questions which can 
never be fully answered. 


LTHOUGH he was lodging at Bethany Jesus deter- 
mined to hold his Last Supper at Jerusalem. His reason 
doubtles was that he wished on this occasion to be abso- 

lutely private with his disciples. In Simon’s house he was a 
guest, perhaps along with others, and visitors who desired to 
see him were constantly coming and going. So for this farewell 
supper he had secured a room in Jerusalem, through someone 
who had a connection with his following. He had arranged - 
with this friend, otherwise quite unknown to us, that at a given 
time he or his servant should be in a certain place carrying a 
jug of water, and that the disciples should accompany him with- 
out exchanging a word and prepare the supper in the room 
appointed. A vivid light is here thrown on the espionage with 
which Jesus knew that he was now surrounded. Everything 
had to be done with the utmost secrecy lest his movements 
might be traced. Possibly it was the unknown friend who in- 
sisted on the precautions. Though willing to assist him he knew 
that it was dangerous, and took care that he should not himself 
be compromised. However we explain the incident, it shows 
that by this time the position of Jesus had become desperate. 

In the evening he came in from Bethany, and the supper took 
place. He told his disciples in the course of it that one of them 
would betray him, and intimated plainly, according to one ac- 
count, that he was thinking of Judas. It is difficult to believe 


that he spoke so explicitly. If Judas had known that he was 
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discovered he could hardly have proceeded with his design, 
and the others would surely have taken measures to prevent 
him. Jesus may indeed have hinted some doubt as to the loyalty 
of all his followers, but the sequel appears to make it clear 
that he had no definite knowlege. He did not deliberately 
play into the hands of Judas, but was entrapped by him. 

The supper went on like an ordinary meal. As they reclined 
round the table, in Eastern fashion, the company ate and 
drank and conversed together, when all at once, as they were 
preparing to rise, Jesus performed a memorable ceremony. He 
took the bread and wine that were lying before him, and after 
a brief prayer distributed them to his disciples. As he poured 
out the wine he declared that he would drink no more of the 
fruit of the vine until the Kingdom of God was come. As he 
broke up the loaf of bread and gave a portion to each, he said, 
“Take, eat, this is my body.” The accounts differ, however, as 
to the precise words he spoke, and the words, in any case, 
were secondary. He expressed his meaning by symbols, and 
the very purpose of symbols is to convey thoughts and feelings 
which cannot be adequately uttered in any words. 

What was the meaning of the supper? Later, it was cele- 
brated as the memorial of Jesus’ death and of all that it signified 
to Christian faith. Undoubtedly the mind of Jesus was filled 
with the thought of his approaching death, and it was this that 
prompted his action, and gave it sacredness. But we can gather 
from our records that the supper was not so much intended to 
sadden as to rouse glad anticipations. The future Kingdom 
of God had been described in the Old Testament under the 
image of a banquet, and Jesus on the eve of his death looked 
forward to that feast of victory. When next he sat down with 
his friends all the struggle and suffering would be things of 
the past, and they would rejoice together. We can well believe 
that as he faced his dreadful ordeal he found comfort in this 
hope, and left it to his disciples as their consolation. There 
would only be a brief parting. The little company now so op- 
pressed with sorrow would soon meet again—how differently !— 
in the Kingdom of God. 
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After the supper they rose from the table to return to Bethany 
by way of the Mount of Olives. Jesus was troubled with the 
sense of hidden danger, and as they started on their road he 
mournfully told his followers that they would all desert him that 
night. Peter declared that he would sooner die than leave him, 
but Jesus answered that even he would deny him before dawn. 
The record may be colored by the knowledge of what actually 
happened, but Jesus was in a situation where he felt danger all 
around him. There seemed to be nobody that he could trust, 
and his sense of utter uncertainty may have expressed itself in 
some word of doubt as to whether even the staunchest of his 
disciples would prove faithful. 

Here we are met by a question which has the closest bearing 
on the events of that night. How far was Jesus aware of the 
measures that were being taken against hime Our Gospels as- 
sume that he knew precisely all that was going to happen, and 
that he did everything in the light of that clear knowledge. This 
view is hardly borne out by the facts. The whole aim of his 
enemies was to move against him secretly, and entrap him, and 
they succeeded. At the same time, it is plain that in a general 
way he had penetrated their designs. When he arranged the 
supper he knew that this would be his last meeting with the dis- 
ciples. If he was not sure of the treachery of Judas he at least 
had reason to believe that someone very near to him was play- 
ing false. Probably we are to think of him as knowing nothing 
for certain but fully conscious that he was in the midst of snares. 
That the authorities had laid their plans to destroy him he was 
well aware, but what their plans were he could only guess. He 
was in that state of utter suspense and doubt which is the most 
unnerving of all. 

The only thing that now protected him was the fear of the 
chief priests that his arrest would cause a public disturbance. 
The crowd assembled for the Passover feast was notoriously 
excitable, so much so that a strong military force was always 
stationed in the city during that season. Jesus had won favor 
with the people:as a prophet, and rumors were abroad that he 
would presently come forward as something more. If he was 
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arrested in daylight it was certain that a riot would follow, and 
no one could say how it might end. It was imperative that 
everything should be done secretly so that the people should be 
faced, before they knew, with an accomplished fact. 

Jesus perceived the difficulties in which his enemies were 
placed, and had been careful to guard himself with publicity. 
In the day-time he kept within the precincts of the Temple, and 
at night retired to Bethany, where there were doubtless a num- 
ber of his Galilean followers, ready to raise the alarm. What 
his enemies required was some opportunity to capture him when 
he was alone, or at least away from any crowd that might at- 
tempt a rescue. It was for this purpose that Judas Iscariot 
offered himself as their instrument. The treason of this man, 
whom Jesus had himself chosen as one of his personal followers, 
has always been felt to be one of the chief enigmas of tlie Gos- 
pel history. Sometimes the theory has been advanced that he 
acted from a well-meant though mistaken motive, that he was 
impatient, for instance, with Jesus’ delay in proclaiming him- 
self Messiah and wished to force the matter to an issue. Noth- 
ing of this kind is even hinted in the Gospels. It may indeed 
. be that Judas had some other motive than that of gaining a few 
pieces of silver. Perhaps he was aggrieved by some fancied 
slight, or had come to suspect that the movement for which he 
had given up good worldly prospects was a foolish and mistaken 
one. Whatever his reasons, he turned traitor. More than likely 
he was approached by some emissary of the chief priests and 
talked over. He was assured, maybe, that no serious harm was 
intended to Jesus, and that by aiding the lawful authorities he 
would be doing his part as a good citizen. He consented to ob- 
serve his Master, and give notice when he could be quickly 
seized. 

After the supper, then, Jesus proceeded towards the Mount 
of Olives, but when he had gone a little way turned aside with 
Peter, James, and John into a garden, or rather a yard contain- 
ing a winepress, which was called Gethsemane. He bade the 
disciples keep watch, while he went into this secluded place and 
prayed. They saw him, under the light of the full moon, pray- 
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ing in an agony, with great drops of sweat on his brow. They 
overheard his words, ‘“‘Father, all things are possible unto Thee; 
remove this cup from me; yet not what I will but what Thou 
wilt.” This unforgettable story of the Agony has suggested to 
many that on the verge of the precipice which he saw in front of 
him Jesus broke down. He had nerved himself for the inevit- 
able doom, but now when he came close up to it he shrank back 
and prayed that it might be averted. But the story is best under- 
stood in the light of what we know of his attitude right up to this 
time. He had come to Jerusalem determined to place himself 
in the hands of God. What would happen to him he did not 
clearly know, but he was ready to accept whatever God might 
will. It now appeared that God would require his death, but 
even yet this was not certain. The meaning ofi this incident, 
and of many others, has been obscured by the false assumption 
that Jesus knew accurately beforehand all that was in store for 
him. But up to the end he was in doubt, and the Agony was 
nothing but his last great effort to make absolutely sure of God’s 
will. Was it required of him that he should drink this cup? 
Might it not be that he had mistaken his own dark forebodings 


for the divine will? The crisis was now upon him, and he could . 


not find strength to meet it until he knew. 

Through his agony of prayer he attained to this clear knowl- 
edge, and rose from his knees calm and assured. In that very 
moment he heard the trampling of many feet, and lights flashed 
round the enclosure. Judas had slipped away when he saw Jesus 
entering Gethsemane, and had given his information. The chief 
priests had a large staff of police at their disposal for keeping 
order in the Temple neighborhood, and a company of them was 
at once dispatched under the guidance of Judas. It was late at 
night, and though the Passover moon was shining there was a 
chance that the wrong person might be seized in the gloom and 
confusion. ‘The traitor had therefore arranged with his em- 
ployers that he should step forward, and identify his Master by 
a kiss of salutation. It all happened so suddenly that the three 
drowsy disciples who had been set to watch were taken by sur- 
prise. They had been careful, however, to provide themselves 
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with weapons, and Peter now drew his sword and made a 
clumsy attack on one of the captors, cutting off his ear. But 
Jesus saw that resistance was futile and quietly surrendered him- 
self. It must be counted to the honor of the disciples that for 
one moment they made a hopeless attempt at a rescue; but when 
it failed they were overcome with panic and fled. 


CHAPTER X 


THE TRIAL AND THE CRUCIFIXION 


Jesus was twice tried, before the Jewish Council and before the Roman governor, 

and each time on a different charge. The proceedings were purposely confused, 

so that it is hardly possible to determine who was responsible for his death and 

why he was condemned. The Crucifixion, the most solemn event in all history, 
cannot be traced to any one definite motive. 


O understand the closing events it must be borne in 
mind that Judea was at this time under a double juris- 
diction. The native council, presided over by the high 
priest, administered all ordinary justice, but could not pro- 
nounce a death sentence without the sanction of the Roman 
governor. So if Jesus was to be put to death two trials were 
necessary. ‘The council had first to try him on a charge punish- 
able by Jewish law, and if it condemned him the verdict had 
to be examined and approved by the governor. This was the 
difficulty. It was on religious grounds that Jesus had been 
arrested, and before the Jewish court his offence might appear 
grave enough to warrant a condemnation. But Roman law did 
not extend to matters of Jewish religion. Unless the charges 
could be so presented as to bear a civil and political color the 
governor would pretty certainly dismiss them. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the accusers were hampered by limitations 
of time. Midnight was now approaching, and at sunset of the 
next day the Passover would begin, and before then both trial 
and execution must be over. Doubts have often been cast on 
various details in this part of the Gospel record, but the circum- 
stances were all anomalous. It was impossible to conduct such 
a trial according to strict forms of law. 
The high priest in office was Caiaphas, but his predecessor 
Annas, who was also his father-in-law, was still alive and 
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exercised the supreme authority in all but name. He was an 
able and unscrupulous man, a profound politician, whose chief 
aim was to maintain the power of the Sadducees. This, he could 
not but feel, would be endangered by any popular movement 
which might disturb the existing order. In the earlier Gospels 
Annas is never mentioned, but the Fourth Gospel tells us that 
after the arrest Jesus was taken to his house for a preliminary 
hearing. It is more than likely that Annas, although he worked 
in the background, was the prime mover in the whole tragedy. 
The fact that the Temple police took their prisoner to him 
appears to show that he had sent them, and was waiting for their 
return. He, or some instrument of his, had arranged the 
betrayal. 

The proceedings before Annas were purely formal, and 
would be over in a few minutes. Jesus was identified and com- 
mitted for trial, and was then sent on to the official residence 
of Caiaphas, where the council was to meet. It was a wise pro- 
vision of Jewish law that no trial should take place except in 
daylight, and Luke assumes that this form was observed, and 
that Jesus was kept waiting in the high priest’s house till dawn. 
But from Mark’s account it is evident that the council was al- 
ready convened. Haste was essential, and to waste some 
precious hours when the prisoner was now secured might have 
wrecked everything. A trial at midnight, on a capital charge, 
was indeed a flagrant illegality, but legal obstacles are easily 
overridden when powerful interests are at work. The council 
would doubtless argue that its task was merely to hold an en- 
quiry, and that the real trial would take place in the morning 
before the governor. 

All our accounts of the proceedings before the council 
are vague and confused, most probably because they were 
never known for certain. None were present at this secret meet- 
ing except the members of the council and the witnesses who 
were brought in from time to time; and although some facts 
would gradually come out they were not sufficient to afford a 
coherent record. Moreover by its very nature the trial was con- 
fused. Jesus was examined on charges which were valid under 
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the provisions of Jewish law, while the real motive of the pro- 
ceedings was to frame an accusation that should weigh with 
the Roman governor. All the issues were purposely entangled 
with each other. 

In spite of the need for haste the meeting was protracted, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining any satisfactory evidence. 
A number of spies who had been following Jesus during the 
past days were brought forward, but their reports were all at 
variance, and it was the fundamental principle of Jewish law 
that no charge could be proved on the testimony of a single 
witness. ‘The task was the more difficult as the real offences 
of Jesus had to be kept in the background. He had angered 
the Pharisees by his religious teaching, but they dared not deny 
the truth of what he taught. The Sadducees feared him as 
an agitator, and meant to accuse him on this ground before the 
governor, but for his countrymen to condemn him because he 
stood for the hope of Israel would have been monstrous. So 
it was agreed that the true accusation should be withheld, and 
that meanwhile he should be tried on the charge of blasphemy. 
This had always been held by pious Jews to be the most abomi- 
nable of crimes, and if it could be proved against him the public 
conscience would be fully satisfied. 

Witness after witness was brought in, but still the testimonies 
differed. The nearest approach to agreement was about the 
saying, “Destroy this Temple, and I will build it again in three 
days.” This might plausibly be construed as blasphemy, but 
there was still a difference as to the precise words that had been 
uttered. Jesus himself had no witnesses on his side, and in face 
of all accusations he preserved an absolute silence. Even when 
he heard his words and acts glaringly perverted he refused to 
say anything. An effort was made at last to compel him to 
speak, and so make him a witness against himself; but he held 
his peace. Then, all of a sudden, the high priest shifted his 
ground, and instead of questioning him about the evidence 
asked him directly, “Art thou the Messiah?” Jesus answered, 
“T am; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” At this they 
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all shouted together that the blasphemy was proved, and con- 
demned him to death. 

The council thus achieved what it had been aiming at from 
the first. Jesus was convicted on a charge that was capital under 
Jewish law, but in such a manner that he could also be prose- 
cuted before the Roman tribunal. The religious crime of 
blasphemy was craftily identified with one that could be twisted 
politically. Why did Jesus, when his life was at stake, and 
when he had determined to say nothing, give that fatal answer? 
Some have argued that he never did so, and that words were 
imputed to him, whether by friends or enemies, which he did 
not utter. But it may well be that he perceived that this was his 
last chance of advancing his great claim. He had intended to 
make it in presence of his assembled countrymen, and they were 
reduced to this little group, intent on destroying him. Still, if 
he was to declare himself the Messiah he must do so now, even 
at the price of death. 

Throughout his trial Jesus had stood alone; but one of his 
disciples was near at hand. Peter, after his flight, had gathered 
courage, and had stolen into the courtyard, where a number of 
sleepy servants were warming themselves at the fire. A maid 
servant recognized him as one of Jesus’ company, but he denied 
it. The challenge was repeated again and yet again, and 
each time he was obliged to make his denial more emphatic. 
Then all at once his heart smote him, and he went out, weeping 
bitterly. 

It must have been several hours after midnight when the 
council broke up, and Jesus was left in the custody of the 
Temple police, who treated him with vile indignities. Early 
in the morning he was brought before the Roman governor. 
This was Pontius Pilate, who is described by a Jewish writer 
of the time as “a man inflexible, merciless, and obstinate, guilty 
of every kind of corruption and tyranny”. This, however, is 
a biased judgment, and it has to be remembered that he was set 
to govern a difficult people at a very difficult time. The fact 
that he was continued in office for ten years is proof that his 
Roman superiors were on the whole satisfied with him. Most 
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probably he was a fair average type of Roman magistrate, hard 
and tactless and somewhat stupid, but not deliberately unjust. 

The trial took place in the portico of the beautiful palace 
which Herod the Great had built for himself, and which was 
now the residence of the governor when he visited Jerusalem. 
Jesus was led forward, and the delegates appointed by the 
Council informed Pilate of its decision. Nothing was now said 
of blasphemy, and the whole weight was thrown on the political 
danger. The prisoner had claimed to be Messiah, and was 
stirring up the people to revolt. Pilate could make little of the 
charges, but gathered that the man before him had professed, 
in some way, to be a king. He turned to him and asked him if 
this was true, but Jesus refused to make any answer. Pilate 
then resumed his hearing of the accusers, and grew more 
and more perplexed. He saw that all the evidence was one- 
sided, and tried again and again to make the prisoner speak for 
himself, but in vain. Jesus felt, no doubt, that it was useless to 
explain the nature of his kingship to this pagan judge. He had 
resolved, too, to throw himself entirely on God. Counsel and 
witnesses he had none, but God was with him, and he would 
leave everything to His will. 

The accusers grew ever louder in their denunciations, but 
their violence only made Pilate the more suspicious. He was 
well acquainted with the bitterness of party quarrels among the 
Jews, and had himself suffered from their habit of magnifying 
small religious issues. Above all, he could not but observe that 
whatever fancies the prisoner might have indulged, no positive 
crime was urged against him. Roman law took account only of 
overt acts, and there was no evidence that Jesus had offended in 
any way against public order. As a trained magistrate Pilate 
felt it to be his duty to dismiss the case, but on several previous 
occasions he had got into trouble by wounding Jewish preju- 
dices, and he offered a compromise. It was customary at 
Passover season to release a prisoner; why not leave the guilt 
of Jesus undecided and grant him the benefit of this pardone 
But the crowd were implacable. They cried in a frenzy that it 
was not this Jesus that should be set free but another Jesus, 
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surnamed Barabbas, a notorious brigand who had lately been 
captured. Pilate was taken aback, but still recommended 
mercy. The crowd kept shouting “Crucify him!” And voices 
were now heard muttering that if Pilate let this rebel go he 
would be reported to the emperor. The behavior of the mob 
at Jesus’ trial has become the standing type of popular fickle- 
ness. One day he was the nation’s hero; the next day, when his 
star had fallen, there was this wild clamor for his blood. 
Certainly it is strange that no effort was made to rescue him, 
and this may justly be set down to the indifference which the 
world always shows to the man who fails. But it seems clear 
that the multitude that yelled out “Crucify him!” was not that 
which had cried “Hosanna!” When the trial took place the 
city was not yet astir, and those who thronged the space in 
front of the judgment seat had almost certainly been brought 
there on purpose. ‘The enemies of Jesus had been careful to 
prepare not only accusers and witnesses but a public opinion 
which could be brought to bear at the right moment. 

It was the cries and menaces of the crowd which decided 
Pilate. He had been reported before for misgovernment, and 
did not wish to run the risk a second time. He was aware, too, 
of his unpopularity, and like many haughty men was more 
sensitive to it than he cared to own. Here was a chance of win- 
ning some favor with the people at little trouble. When once 
he inclined towards yielding he no doubt persuaded himself 
that the sentence would be substantially just. To be sure, the 
case against Jesus had not been proved, but it was clear that he 
held fanatical ideas and had acquired a dangerous influence over 
the common people. In view of the precarious conditions in 
Palestine it would be safer to put him out of the way. For 
one last moment Pilate wavered, and then uttered the brief and 
irrevocable formula which consigned a prisoner to death. 

The stated mode of execution for all who were not Roman 
citizens was crucifixion. In itself it was the most torment- 
ing of all forms of death, and to make it still more horrible it 
was usually preceded by scourging with a lash that was spiked 
with metal. This torture was now inflicted on Jesus. He was then 
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given over to a guard of soldiers, who devised a brutal jest for 
their amusement while the cross was being prepared. He had 
claimed, this wretched Galilean peasant, to be a king; so they 
robed him in a tattered scarlet cloak and crowned him with 
thorns, in imitation of the triumphal wreath, and bowed to him 
in mock homage while they struck him in the face. Such was 
the coronation of the world’s King. 

The place fixed for the execution was a low hill just outside 
of the city, which was known, probably from its shape, as 
Calvary or Golgotha (place of a skull). Jesus set out for it, 
with his guard of soldiers, bearing his cross on his shoulders 
as the law required; but it was soon evident that he was unequal 
to the burden, and a passer-by was pressed into service, Simon of 
Cyrene, whose two sons were afterwards well known in the 
Christian Church. One would like to believe that Simon 
already belonged to Jesus’ following, and had put himself in 
the way in order to do this last kindness for his Master. Two 
robbers, who were also condemned to die, were led forth along 
with Jesus. It was at the third hour—nine in the morning— 
that the Crucifixion began, Jesus in the midst and the robbers 
at either side. The chief torment of this mode of death was 
its lingering nature. Victims rarely died within twenty-four 
hours, and sometimes they dragged out their intolerable pain 
till the third or fourth day. It is certain that the sufferings of 
Jesus were mercifully shortened, but for six hours he was alive 
on the cross. Above his head, according to the legal require- 
ment, there was an inscription, stating the crime of which he 
had been found guilty. It was in two words, Rex Judaeorum 
(King of the Jews), and furnishes the convincing proof that he 
was put to death on the ground of his messianic claim. 

There was a humane custom in Judea of drugging the victim 
with a spiced wine and so mitigating the cruelty of the Roman 
punishment. ‘This opiate was offered to Jesus, but he refused 
it. His motive can have been no other than that of facing death 
with his mind unclouded, so that he might wait on God’s will 


to the last. No other incident so strikingly illustrates the heroic 


quality of his nature, and in the light of it his whole life must 
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be understood. Whatever the impulses on which he acted, those 
of weakness and cowardice must always be set aside. 

Christian tradition sought to fill in the whole six hours of 
the Crucifixion with various incidents, but none are mentioned 
in the oldest record except those which marked the beginning 
and the end. Of the main period of torture we only know that 
the enemies of Jesus took occasion to throw insults at him, and 
that even the robbers crucified with him joined in. The later 
Gospels tell of several sayings from the cross, but it is doubtful 
whether he uttered them. From the moment of his arrest he 
seems to have resolved on keeping silence, and he preserved this 
silence on the cross. He was now done with the world, and in 
those last hours was living in the depths of his own soul, in com- 
munion with God. 

Once only, according to Mark’s Gospel, he was heard to 
speak, and it was just before the end. About noon, when he 
had hung on the cross for three hours, the sky grew clouded, 
and the darkness increased as the day wore on. Then towards 
the ninth hour—three in the afternoon—he cried aloud: “Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabachthani—My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” The words form the opening of the Twenty-Second 
Psalm, and some have supposed that he was trying to repeat the 
Psalm as his dying prayer. But this is not probable. He only 
uttered the one verse, and did not murmur it to himself but 
cried out in a sharp anguish. What was passing in his mind 
at that supreme moment we can never know, but one thing is 
certain—that still at the last, when his suffering had passed 
beyond human endurance, he was seeking his support in God. 
The assurance that God was with him had ever been his one 
source of strength, and he died with the prayer that it might 
not fail him. 

Some of the bystanders made out the words, “Eloi, Eloi”, and 
thought that he was calling on Elijah, who according to current 
ideas was to come as the herald of the Messiah. They knew 
the tremendous claim which Jesus had made, and were troubled 
even now with uneasy doubts. One of them soaked a sponge 
with vinegar and raised it on a stick to his dying lips in order 
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to revive him. He had called for Elijah to appear; would 
there be any responseP For one moment at the touch of 
the moisture he seemed to recover, and then, with a loud cry, 
expired. 

It does not appear that any of the disciples were at hand when 
Jesus died. Seized with panic, and fearing that they also were 
liable to arrest and punishment, they had fled from the city. 
The only members of the Galilean company who remained to 
the end were a few women who stood on the outskirts of the 
crowd. An unexpected friend, however, came forward in 
Joseph of Arimathea, a man of social position who had secretly 
attached himself to Jesus, and who now asked that he might 
have the body for honorable burial. Pilate granted it to him, 
and when it was taken down from the cross it was reverently 
folded in linen and laid in a rock-hewn tomb. The Sabbath 
was now almost beginning, and there was no time for the accus- 
tomed rites; but the Galilean women who had assisted at the 
burial proposed to return at daybreak as soon as the Sabbath 
was over, bringing oil and spices with them. Meanwhile a 
great stone was rolled into the entrance to secure the tomb. 

There is much that is difficult and perplexing in the story of 
that tomb; but as we look back over the life of Jesus we can 
share the confidence of his first disciples that he could not be 
vanquished by death. His work had lasted only a year or two, 
and of that brief career only a little is told us. A few scattered 
incidents, a number of sayings and parables, the chief episodes 
of the final tragedy—that is all we know of the life which has 
proved itself, by its enduring power, to have been incomparably 
the greatest ever lived among men. But the record, short as 
it is, bears ample witness to a sovereign spirit, endowed with 
an unerring wisdom, utterly possessed with love to men and an 
unquenchable faith in God. From that life of Jesus, as from 
a sacred fire, all the noblest thought and aspiration of succeeding 
times has been kindled, and it is still the most vital force in the 
world today. Sometimes it has been surmised that the early 
writers have colored their portrait of him from pious imagi- 
nation, and have made him appear greater than he was. But 
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the truth, so far as we can ascertain it, is just the opposite. 
Wherever the records are plainly bent on enhancing the 
grandeur of Jesus they make it less. He stands out most won- 
derful when his picture is drawn most simply, and is most in 
keeping with the facts of life. We can safely believe that if 
the story could be filled out in all its detail he would have a 
yet higher title to our love and reverence. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FIRST EASTER AND THE ASCENSION 


The story of other men closes at their death. But the followers of Jesus have 

always been confident that he alone among human beings was able to overcome 

death; that his acts and sayings on earth were only the beginning of all that he 

has done and taught—of all that he is doing and teaching still. What does the 
Bible tell us of his Resurrection? 


HE evening of the first Good Friday saw in Jerusalem 

a number of groups of men of the most varied emotions. 

Jesus’ enemies were supremely happy, with the enormous 
relief from a long and desperate anxiety. Their troubles were 
at an end. Mutual congratulations were doubtless exchanged 
on every hand, with unmeasured applause for the leaders who 
had steered so difficult a matter through so smoothly. There 
would be endless expressions of delight at the way the affair had 
been managed, heart-felt satisfaction that they would no longer 
have to contend with so dangerous an adversary. Probably no 
Passover festivities ever seemed so joyful. What was done, was 
done. And it had been well done. 

Of the other dwellers in Jerusalem Pilate must have been 
much less content. He had been forced to act against his con- 
science, and there was something about this sufferer that had 
awakened his superstitions. But it did not become a Roman 
to concern himself too deeply about the fate of a Galilean 
peasant. That he had permitted clamor to overrule his wishes 
was no doubt regrettable, but at any rate an obstacle to his ad- 
ministration had been removed; his procuratorship was safe 
for a time longer. And that was the principal object to be 
achieved—from Pilate’s point of view. 


The crowds in the city probably did not concern themselves 
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much about the tragedy. It was not their affair, when all had 
been said. To be sure, this Jesus had been an extraordinary 
person. No one had ever preached as he had, no one had ever 
been so amazingly impressive, no one had ever performed such 
mighty works. Past question, it was a pity that he could not 
have met with a better fate. But the rulers had decided that 
he was a blasphemer—and they were the responsible persons. 
In some quarters there may have been regrets, in others re- 
joicing, but there was everywhere general agreement that the 
past could not be undone. 

There were persons who felt otherwise: a heart-broken 
mother, unconsolable even by the loving care of the friend to 
whom she had been committed; a group of women who had 
come from Galilee with Jesus and his disciples; some friends, 
whose names we do not know, scattered here and there through- 
out the city; and the intimate disciples who were in hiding, 
fearing lest at any minute the guards who had arrested their 
Master might come for them also. 

All these had a common thought, that their universe had col- 
lapsed. For months they had lived in tense expectation of the 
Kingdom. Jesus was God’s Anointed; how could God fail 
to come to his rescue? In him they had put all their confidence, 
trusting him as never man was trusted; for him they had given 
up everything—family, home, and all. And they had done this 
without thought of reward, for he had won them to himself 
absolutely, and their hearts had gone out to him in unquestion- 
ing devotion and obedience. 

Yet through the last few months there had been an under- 
current of worry. They had seen the rising tide of hostility 
grow more and more threatening. Moreover—and most im- 
portant of all—Jesus had warned them that his enemies would 
triumph, that his death was inevitable. Yet the disciples could 
and did hope that God might interpose, and at times, especially 
when the triumphal entry into Jerusalem was made, this hope 
rose high. It was doomed to disappointment; no miracle was 
wrought, and what they feared came upon them. By the time 
of the Last Supper all confidence was gone, and Good Friday 
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found them in despair. ‘We had hoped that it was he who 
should redeem Israel, but the chief priests and our rulers de- 
livered him up to be condemned to death and crucified him.” 
The disciples had no expectation of seeing him again. Any 
predictions that he might have made to the contrary were either 
forgotten or gently set aside, for dead men do not come back. 
What was done, was done. 

And then a wonderful thing took place. Within the shortest 
possible time it was all undone. The Pharisees, to their unut- 
terable disgust and consternation, learned that the movement 
they had safely buried had sprung to new life and to a tenfold 
greater strength. The people were flocking by hundreds and 
soon by thousands to proclaim their faith in the crucified leader, 
who supposedly had been silenced forever. And the disciples, 
from being a trembling and despairing band, cowering behind 
locked doors for fear of the Jews, were triumphantly filling all 
Jerusalem with his teaching, ridiculing all attempts to silence 
them, proclaiming that this Jesus who had been put to death 
was alive again—and that they had seen him. 

There is literally no parallel to this in the history of the 
world. 

The Gospels tell the story in unapproachable language, all 
the more unapproachable because everything is so calmly and 
so quietly related. To the Christians Christ’s Resurrection was 
as simple a matter of fact as any other event in his life and was 
to be as simply recounted. 

The Galilean women, we are told, had seen Christ’s body laid 
in the tomb, but they dared not approach very closely, and it 
seemed to them that the embalming either had been left undone 
or had been performed too hastily. Some of them undertook 
to supply the omitted rites as the last pitiful service they could 
render to their Master. On the afternoon of Good Friday there 
was still time enough to buy and mix the requisite spices and 
ointments, but then sunset came and with it the Sabbath; the 
Law would not permit them to do anything further until the 
sacred day was over. And when on Saturday evening the 
appearance of two stars left them free to proceed, it was too 
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late to do anything more. So they waited patiently for the 
dawn, and with the first day-break they went on their way. At 
the same time other women set out to visit the tomb, among 
whom was Mary Magdalene. 

She was the first to arrive and was amazed and bewildered 
to find the tomb open and the body gone. Her only thought was 
that the hatred of the rulers had pursued Christ after his death, 
so she ran to bring word of the outrage to the Apostles. While 
she was gone the women bearing the ointment, no light burden, 
reached the burial place, after debating, on the way, how they 
could get help to roll away the heavy stone that closed the en- 
trance. Finding the stone rolled away, “and entering into the 
tomb, they saw a young man sitting on the right side, arrayed 
in a white robe; and they were amazed. And he said unto them, 
‘Be not amazed; ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, who hath been 
crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold the place where 
they laid him! But go, tell his disciples and Peter. He goeth 
before you into Galilee: there ye shall see him, as he said unto 
you.’ And they went out, and fled from the tomb; for trembling 
and astonishment had come upon them: and they said nothing 
to anyone; for they were afraid.” ‘That is, they were so terrified 
by the vision of the angelic messenger that they fled in panic, 
for the moment forgetful of his message. Finally the other 
women came, entered the tomb, and received similar tidings. 
These, more self-possessed, followed the Magdalene’s example 
and went to tell the Apostles. 

The Magdalene, however, had by this time already brought 
the news. Peter and another disciple started out at once and ran 
to see what had happened. The latter was the better runner, 
but at the entrance to the tomb he hesitated until Peter should 
bear him company; evidently he dreaded the worst. But the 
more matter-of-fact Peter plunged straightway into the 
sepulcher, followed by the other disciple, who at last had 
mustered up courage. The two disciples verified the Mag- 
dalene’s words, but they saw something that she had not taken 
time to notice, that the burial cloths were arranged in such a 
way as to dispose of the theory of a grave robbery; vandals 
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would not have troubled to remove the wrappings and fold 
them carefully. 

The Magdalene had followed them to the grave, but she could 
not disabuse her mind of the first impression; she remained 
there in tears. ‘As she wept, she stooped and looked into the 
tomb; and she beholdeth two angels in white, sitting, one at 
the head and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. 
And they said unto her, ‘Woman, why weepest thour’ She 
said unto them, ‘Because they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.’ When she had thus 
said, she turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus standing, 
and knew not that it was Jesus. Jesus said unto her, ‘Woman, 
why weepest thour’ She supposing him to be the gardner, said 
unto him, ‘Sir, if thou hast borne him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid him, and I will take him away.’ Jesus saith unto her, 
‘Mary!’ She turneth herself, and saith unto him in Hebrew, 
‘Rabboni!’ (which means ‘Master’).” One exclamation—and 
nothing more. But with that exclamation a new age for the 
world began. 

The Magdalene was the first to see the risen Christ, and then 
we are told very briefly of an appearance to the women hasten- 
ing from the tomb. The third vision was to Peter. That the 
Apostle saw the risen Lord is recorded both by Luke and Paul, 
but neither gives any details; the interview of the Master with 
the trusted Apostle who had denied him would have been too 
intimate for the public ear. The next appearance is recounted 
much more fully. That afternoon two disciples, one of them 
called Cleopas, were going to Emmaus, a near-by village. As 
they walked Jesus joined them, “but their eyes were holden 
that they should not know him”. On his asking what they were 
discussing they expressed sad wonder that he alone seemed to be 
ignorant of the occurrence that was absorbing the attention of 
all Jerusalem, that for their part they had hoped that a certain 
Jesus would redeem Israel, but the rulers had had him crucified. 

The stranger replied to them in words of comfort: it was 
right and fit that the Messiah should suffer, indeed the prophets 
had foretold this fate for him. And he called to their minds 
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passages of the Old Testament which they had forgotten or 
misunderstood, every word bringing them new confidence and 
hope. So moved were they that they refused to let him go when 
they reached their home, saying, “Abide with us, for it is 
towards evening and the day is now far spent.’”’ So he entered 
in, and sat down with them at table. To their surprise he sud- 
denly assumed the place of the master of the house by taking 
the bread, and pronouncing the thanksgiving as he broke it. It 
was an act they had seen Jesus perform many times before, 
and instantly they recognized him. But with that his purpose 
was fulfilled, and he vanished out of their sight. Intoxicated 
with joy they left the meal untasted to go instantly back to Jeru- 
salem to report the unbelievably glad tidings. Hunger and 
weariness were forgotten; the Master was alive. 

They found the Apostles in a room with all doors locked 
and there heard that they were not the first to bring the news, 
for Peter had already told of his experience. But the rest of the 
band found it easier to think that Peter had suffered some hal- 
lucination than to credit the fact that a man could come back 
from the dead; the first Easter message was received by men 
who never lost their hold on reality despite all their desire to 
believe. The testimony of Cleopas and his friend put a new 
face on the matter; but even then there was still doubt, when 
all discussion was ended by the appearance in their midst of 
Jesus himself. “Then were the disciples glad when they saw 
the Lord”, though their joy was mingled with terror and even 
unbelief, “they supposed that they had seen a spirit”, “they 
still disbelieved for joy.” But he showed them the nail-prints 
in his hands and feet, with the wound in his side, and when 
even this failed to convince them he asked for food, took a piece 
of fish, and ate before them. Then he set forth to the whole 
group the necessity of his death as foretold by the prophets; 
the Crucifixion must no longer be thought of as a calamity but 
as a means by which God could redeem the world. 

One Apostle was absent and refused to believe until he could 
convince himself by the evidence of his own senses. A week 
later his desire was granted. Jesus appeared and said to 
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Thomas, “Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; reach 
hither thy hand, and put it into my side: and be not faithless 
but believing.” Thomas answered and said to him, “My Lord 
and my God!” Jesus said unto him, “Because thou hast seen 
me, hast thou believed? Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.” 

As there was no longer any reason for remaining in Jerusalem 
the Apostles returned to Galilee. Apparently their first act was 
to arrange for a meeting of all those who called themselves 
disciples of Jesus, and they appointed a place somewhere in the 
hills, no doubt because the Master had taught there. While 
waiting for the appointed time to come, a party of them went 
back to their old life as fishermen, under Peter’s leadership. 
Once, at night, they caught nothing, when at day-break Jesus 
stood on the beach and called to ask how they had fared. With- 
out knowing who it was they told of their lack of success, and 
he directed them to cast on the right side of the boat. Instantly 
the net was filled, and John called out, “It is the Lord!” The 
boat was at once turned in to land, but Peter could not wait; 
grasping his garment, he flung himself into the water and swam 
to shore. When the others arrived they found that Jesus’ first 
thought had characteristically been for their bodily needs; food 
was ready for them. After they had breakfasted in silence, 
Jesus, publicly but gently, three times rebuked Peter for his 
threefold denial and restored him to his rank. 

Meanwhile the disciples were assembling all through Galilee, 
and on the appointed day more than five hundred of them were 
present. Of course all had heard the news by now, and all were 
hungry for first-hand information, which the Apostles alone 
could give. It must have been a wonderful meeting, with un- 
restrained joy and enthusiasm as speaker after speaker told the 
marvellous news. But the climax was reached with an event — 
no one had anticipated, the appearance of Jesus to confirm all 
that had been said and to give his blessing. The men who went 
back to their homes that night had a faith that nothing on earth 
could ever shake. 

So far all the appearances of Christ had been granted to 
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believers, but the next was to a man who had never been a 
wholehearted disciple. ‘No prophet is without honor save in 
his own family”, and to James, the brother of Jesus, it not un- 
naturally seemed impossible that God should have so signally 
chosen one whom he had known as boy and young man. Yet 
James had been deeply impressed by Jesus’ marvellous teaching; 
he was a deeply religious man and would only need fuller 
evidence in order to be convinced. The new evidence was now 
given; the brother whom James knew to be dead appeared to 
him alive. From that moment the doubter became a leader of 
the new faith, ready and in time destined to die for it. As in 
the case of Peter we know nothing of the details of the vision, 
only of the fact. James’s conversion, however, carried with it 
the conversion of the rest of the family. 

The feast of Pentecost was now drawing near, and the 
Apostles returned to Jerusalem, taking with them all the other 
leaders of the brotherhood. There, on the Mount of Olives, 
forty days after Easter, they saw Jesus for the last time. And 
they received from him the message that the time was at hand 
when they were to begin the active work of spreading the 
Gospel. “ ‘Ye shall be my witness, both in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth.’ And he lifted up his hands and blessed them, and as they 
were looking he was taken up; and a cloud received him out 
of their sight.” They knew that they should never see him 
again on earth. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE WITNESSES TO THE RESURRECTION 


W hat are the facts that underlie the Easter message? Can the stories really be 
believed? To ask these questions is not only our right but our duty and we 
must not shrink from the most honest investigation. 


HE New Testament tells the story of some ten separate 

appearances of Christ within the period which has come 

to be known as “The Great Forty Days”. And of these 
appearances three were to single individuals, Mary Magdalene, 
Peter, and James; the others were to groups of from two per- 
sons to over five hundred. To many readers, and by no means 
merely to old-fashioned believers, this evidence will seem to be 
more than sufficient. But to others, and by no means merely to 
the sceptically minded, the question will arise: What is the 
value of these narratives when critically tested? And such 
questioners have a right to an answer. 

Our four Gospels give us four accounts, and most of the 
material, already summarized has naturally been taken from 
these. But in addition there are three other accounts. One is 
in 1 Corinthians xv. 1-11, another in Acts i. 1-11, and the third 
in the appendix to Mark (xvi. 9-20), a passage not written by 
the Evangelist himself but composed later. These seven versions 
differ considerably in detail, and a reconstruction that will do 
justice to all the material contained in them is admittedly a 
difficult task; the reconstruction attempted in the last chapter 
is only one out of many possibilities, in all of which the arrange- 
ment will at times seem somewhat artificial. The cause of this 
artificiality probably lies in the implicit assumption that the 
seven traditions were meant to be taken with equal literalness. 


After all, the New Testament documents were written to convey 
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spiritual truth rather than precise historic information. On any 
theory of inspiration the Gospels are rarely concerned to give 
exact statements about the time or place of Jesus’ sayings or acts 
during his lifetime; is there any reason to think that they would 
show greater solicitude about observing a strict precision as to 
the time and place of the sayings and acts which were associated 
with the Resurrection? 

Critics consequently prefer to start not with the Gospels, but 
with the earliest record we have, that in Corinthians. This gives 
a careful list of five appearances in order (excluding the ap- 
pearance to Paul): first to Peter, then to the Twelve, then to the 
five hundred, then to James, then to “all the apostles”. The last 
phrase is important. These “apostles” include more than the 
Twelve; an “apostle”, in Paul’s definition, was a man who had 
seen the risen Lord and who had been commissioned by him. 
At the final appearance of Christ all who were present received 
his command to preach the Gospel. 

Every one of the other sources, except Mark only, who stops 
after telling how the tomb was found empty, relates this com- 
mand: Matthew xxviii. 19, Mark xvi. 15 (this passage belongs 
to Mark’s supplement) ; Luke xxiv. 48; John xx. 21; and Acts 
i. 8. There is much variation in the wording, but the substance 
is the same throughout. Moreover all the sources—except 
Mark’s supplement, which names no place, and Matthew, who 
names Galilee—agree in placing this command in Jerusalem. 
And that Jerusalem is correct is corroborated by the fact that it 
was in Jerusalem that the first preaching began. Here, then, is 
one critically assured fact. 

The appearance to the Eleven (omitting Judas) is described 
in Luke, John, and Mark, the first two naming Jerusalem once 
more. So this also seems to be assured. Jerusalem again is the 
place named for the appearance to Peter in Luke, the only Gos- 
pel passage that relates it. At this point modern scholars are 
at some disagreement regarding the accuracy of Luke’s tradi- 
tion, many of them preferring to think that Peter’s vision took 
place in Galilee. The reason for this contention will be found in 
the prediction in Mark, which is preferred because Mark’s 
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Gospel is the oldest. The fact that Matthew tells of a Galilean 
appearance is of less importance, as will be explained. 

The question is probably one that will never be settled, but 
there are a few points that may be noted. Undoubtedly Luke’s 
Gospel is later than Mark’s, but it is generally agreed that Luke’s 
account of the Resurrection, like much else in his Gospel, is 
taken from a source that may well be as early as Mark. Then 
there is some evidence that Mark’s Gospel has been partially 
revised and that its earlier form told of a Jerusalem appearance; 
Mark xiv. 28, properly, means, ‘I will meet you here and lead 
you into Galilee.” And finally there was a strong tendency at 
work to emphasize Galilee as the scene of the appearance. For 
Galilee was the scene of the most striking appearance of all, that 
to the five hundred, who could not have been gathered in any 
other part of Palestine. Incomparably more people had seen 
Christ there than anywhere else, and this great manifestation 
must have been preached far more than any other, in many 
places perhaps almost exclusively. 

Next in importance, on account of its basic significance in the 
Church’s work, would come the appearance at which the 
mission charge was given. Compared to these two all the other 
appearances were subordinate. ‘This tendency is obvious in 
Matthew’s version, which simplifies radically by concentrating 
on one appearance in the hills of Galilee, the scene of the vision 
to the five hundred. Here the mission charge is addressed 
simply to the Eleven, who from Matthew’s point of view were 
alone the proper leaders of Christianity. 

A discussion of the other details in these narratives would 
go too far into critical technicalities. But it may be noted 
that Paul’s omission of the appearances to the women and to 
Cleopas need not militate against the traditions, for Paul is in- 
terested only in the vision granted to those who might have 
preached the Gospel which his converts believed; he would 
consequently pass over appearances to any other persons. 

The result of the critical discussion of the evidence is this: 
Not only individuals but several groups of people (three in 
Paul’s account, more in the Gospels) were convinced that they 
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had seen Jesus alive and that he had commissioned the members 
of one group to preach as his representatives. Now how is this 
to be explained? Or, more broadly, if the Resurrection of 
Jesus is not a fact of history, how did the tradition arise? 

Of the various explanations that have been offered there are 
two that should never have been put forward, explanations that 
may be set aside at once. The first is that the Apostles were 
actuated by fraud, that for the sake of worldly advantage they 
proclaimed what they knew to be false. Such a theory is simply 
foolish, for to be an Apostle offered no worldly advantage. To 
be an Apostle was to give up all means of winning an assured 
livelihood, to live a life of constant poverty, to undertake work 
of the hardest and most exhausting character, to undergo fre- 
quent and painful punishment at the hands of the authorities, 
to endure constant danger and often a cruel death. Men lead 
such lives as these only when inspired by the highest ideal. And 
when one remembers that the work of an Apostle consisted 
largely in preaching the most rigorous and exalted morality the 
world has ever known, the futility of such an explanation re- 
quires no discussion. 

Equally futile is another explanation that still comes to the 
surface occasionally, the theory that Jesus did not really die 
on the cross, but was revived and was seen by the Apostles, who 
thought him to be risen. In the first place, Jesus’ executioners 
were Roman soldiers, who were skilled in their work, and made 
no mistakes. Then, even an approximate recovery of health 
after the experience on the cross would have taken months; the 
appearance of Jesus as a weak invalid might have rejoiced his 
Apostles but never would have made them believe in his Resur- 
rection. But more than all is the difficulty that this theory 
simply transfers the fraud to Jesus himself; this fact alone is 
sufficient. ‘That Christianity arose from an initial deceit is 
impossible, both physically and morally. 

An explanation heard more frequently nowadays is the “sub- 
jective vision theory”, that the Apostles in a condition of over- 
strained nerves thought they saw Christ when really nothing 
was there. This theory unquestionably demands respectful and 
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sympathetic consideration, for visions of this kind are not un- 
common in history; in fact they have been common enough to 
have been made the subject of careful and detailed study by 
psychologists. But this study has resulted in revealing the laws 
that govern the production of such visions, so the question really 
becomes: Can the appearance of Jesus be shown to conform 
to these laws? 

Persons who think that they have seen a dead man appear to 
them may be divided into three classes. The first are the medi- 
cally insane, a class irrelevant to present purposes; to brand the 
whole apostolic band as a collection of madmen would be pre- 
posterous. The second class, while convinced at the moment of 
the reality of the vision, afterwards recognize themselves as tem- 
porarily deceived, this class being the most numerous. The 
third class will maintain stoutly that they have seen the person 
in question, but if they are convinced of the reality of his death 
they will describe what they saw as his specter or ghost. In such 
visions the man appears as belonging to the realm of the dead, 
however that realm may be conceived; the visitant has come 
from the other world and has its proper dwelling in that other 
world. To the naive thinking of the class of men to whom the 
earliest disciples belonged such visitants were always possible. 
The Gospel account of the Transfiguration of Jesus gives a clear 
instance of this. The Apostles who were present were convinced 
that they had seen Moses, but they did not for a moment think 
that Moses was ‘‘alive” in the ordinary sense of the word. To 
be sure he possessed life, but it was the life of the saints in 
heaven; he had appeared on earth only as a temporary visitor 
from heaven. When he disappeared he had returned to heaven, 
and there was no possible way of communicating with him. 

But in describing the appearance of Jesus the Apostles’ con- 
victions were of an entirely different sort. Luke tells us indeed 
that at his first appearance to the Apostles their immediate and 
wholly natural impression was that they had seen a ghost. But 
it was their impression only for a moment; their uniform con- 
viction otherwise was that this Jesus whom they had seen was 
alive. Not simply alive to God in heaven. Of that they could 
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never have had any doubt at all from the moment of his death. 
But the life which they were convinced that Jesus possessed was 
a resurrection life, “life” in the fullest possible sense of the term. 

It is this fact, first of all, that sets the disciples’ visions of 
Jesus apart from other recorded cases of visionary experiences; 
the disciples were convinced that what they saw belonged to an 
entirely unique order of things. There are other instances, al- 
though not many, where the followers of a great religious leader 
maintained that they had seen the glorified spirit of their de- 
parted master, but there is no other instance where they main- 
tained that they had seen him alive again. 

In the second place, not only isolated individuals but whole 
groups saw Jesus, and one of these groups was a very large one. 
This is another serious difficulty in the way of the vision hy- 
pothesis. It may be admitted freely that undoubted instances 
are known of a crowd deceived into thinking they saw some- 
thing that did not exist—an experience called ‘‘mass delusion”’ 
by the pychologists—but such examples are rare. They are so 
rare, in fact, that the sincere testimony of two people as to 
what they simultaneously saw is usually held to exclude the 
possibility of a subjective vision. And a case where three 
successive groups have had exactly the same subjective vision is 
without precedent. 

An inseparable part of the earliest tradition is the conviction 
that at the last appearance “‘all the apostles” not only saw Jesus 
but received from him the command to preach. Here is another 
difficulty that the vision hypothesis does not solve. Group visual 
hallucinations are rare, but group auditory delusions are incom- 
parably rarer, while such a combination of both group visual 
and auditory hallucinations has no parallel. 

Visual hallucinations are always due to a disordered nervous 
system, and when repeated they produce a condition of hysteria; 
this is particularly true when they are shared by a group. Such 
hysteria is difficult to treat; in most cases the delusions persist, 
and they often increase until the collapse of the patient results. 
There are abundant instances of this in the history of over- 
emotional religions. Members of such a sect begin to experience 
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ecstasy, to receive revelations, to be granted glimpses into 
the other world. They tell of their visions in exalted language 
and the excitement spreads, affecting other members simi- 
larly; these in turn affect still others, until practically the 
whole community becomes hysterical. To reach this result may 
take weeks or months, but to put an end to it after it is once 
started takes years; there are cases on record, such as the Mon- 
tanist movement, where the folly lasted for half a century. A\I- 
most invariably such hysteria results in the weakening of the 
moral sense, and it often issues in gross immorality: invariably 
a movement of this kind terminates in the exhaustion of its 
adherents; they drop away in weariness and disgust, and the 
cult disappears. 

In the case of the Resurrection appearances of Jesus not one 
of these characteristics can be detected. ‘The experiences were 
extraordinarily vivid and convincing and were shared by a large 
number of persons. Yet in less than six weeks they were all 
over; there is not the least trace of the hysterical persistence of a 
morbid state. After the fortieth day only one person, Paul, 
claimed to have seen Christ, and Paul had the greatest difficulty 
in convincing the other disciples of the reality of his vision. If 
these appearances were only hallucinations due to overstrained 
nerves, what put a stop to theme And why was everyone con- 
vinced that they had stopped? 

Moreover after the appearance ended there was no moral 
relaxation and no nervous exhaustion. On the contrary, there 
was an enormous and permanent heightening of moral activity, 
together with a marvellous outburst of energy which increased. 
constantly as time went on. In other words, the Resurrection 
appearances of Jesus lie quite outside all the known laws that 
govern subjective visions. 

These appearances changed the disciples from a band of 
broken and despairing men into a band fired with a zeal and 
determination such as the world has never seen, and yet a zeal 
utterly righteous and utterly unselfish. And this change took 
place because they knew that Jesus was alive again, alive in such 
a way that they had come into renewed contact with him, and 
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gathered new strength from this contact. Here is the heart of 
the Christian doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection. Jesus lived 
again, and continues to live, giving to all who believe in him 
power and life. 

There will, no doubt, always be people who will be troubled 
about the questions of historical evidence or by difficulties they 
feel concerning breaches of natural law. But they find, none 
the less, that Jesus is to them a perpetual source of courage and 
confidence, that their own experience teaches them he is always 
available for their spiritual needs, that his life could not have 
ceased on Calvary. Such minds have really laid hold on the 
most vital part of the teaching about the risen Master. 


CHAPTER XITI 
JESUS.PROPHET AND LEADER 


The life of Jesus has been recognized in all time since as the sovereign life. 
Like no one else of whom we have record Jesus believed in God, and followed 
His will with an absolute devotion. His teaching was the purest and loftiest 
that has ever been, and he exemplified in his own action all that he taught. In 
his lifetime men looked to him for counsel, for healing, for inspiration, and his 
work continued on a vaster scale after his death. To appreciate his greatness 
we have to consider the whole history of the last nineteen centuries. Countless 
forces that have made for liberty and righteousness and human brotherhood can 
be traced back to him. Today, more than ever, the whole race looks up to him 
as its guide and captain. 


HE shortest and most comprehensive summary of the 

life of Jesus is found in the words of Peter, ‘Jesus of 

Nazareth, how that God anointed him with the Holy 
Spirit, and with power; who went about doing good and healing 
all that were oppressed of the Devil; for God was with him.” In 
a sense it is all there, the wonderful realization of intimate com- 
munion with God, which was the secret of his life and the source 
of his power, the beneficent activity released when a life spent 
in silent preparation set itself with all its fulness of energy 
against the evil forces of the world. A bare mention of the 
Lives of Christ written in the last fifty years would require a 
large space. They have represented many points of view, a great 
variety of historical methods and literary styles. They are 
proofs of the tendency to turn from scholastic dogmas to history 
and life, of an increased realization that this life, in its original 
form, is of central importance, and of a conviction that this 
problem is not merely a historical problem but concerns deeply 
the spiritual life of humanity in our own time. These modern 
biographies, whether mechanical and futile or works of genius 
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unsystematic records, the living monuments of the greatest 
movement in the history of religion. 

According to one tradition, so recorded, when soldiers or 
police were sent to arrest Jesus they came back with the report, 
“Never man so spake.’ There is abundant testimony to 
the reality of this impression. He was not a popular orator in the 
common sense of that word, though he had the gifts of effective 
speech. Men took pleasure in his speech, “the great crowd 
heard him gladly.” But that which stirred the wonder and 
reverent curiosity of the thoughtful few was the feeling that he, 
who had not the technical training of a Scribe, revealed the 
deeper meanings of the Law, and taught even as one having 
original authority and not as a mere interpreter. His own 
words still retain this mystic power. 

He began his life as a teacher. He made many of his most 
powerful appeals, and conducted his sharpest controversies, on 
the basis of a real reverence for the ancient Scriptures. The 
word “‘it is written” might be spoken by the most pedantic Scribe 
to settle some trifling question, but in Jesus’ usage the phrase 
shows us how prophetic words from the past can receive larger 
application and richer meaning in the spiritual crisis when the 
vision of a great life-work with its possibilities and perils lies 
open to the soul. Paul said, “the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life”, but Jesus gave the impulse and the insight 
that made it possible for his great follower to say so. It may be 
difficult to discover what he meant precisely by the statement 
that no jot or tittle of the Law could pass away until all things 
were accomplished. But if, no longer dulled by familiarity, 
we can realize vividly the position of the speaker and the spirit 
of the time, the recurring phrase, “it has been said . . . but 
I say unto you”, must fall upon our ears with startling effect be- 
cause of its sublime audacity. 

The soberness and wise restraint of our Gospels is nowhere 
seen more clearly than in the absence of those extravagant 
legends, which cluster so plentifully elsewhere around the 
period of his youth; the one incident preserved in Luke is both 
interesting and instructive. It reflects in a perfectly natural 
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manner the customs of that day. The Temple was still the 
center of Jewish religious life; men who could never visit it, and 
those to whom that privilege came rarely, dreamed of it as the 
one true sanctuary and as, in a special sense, the gate of heaven. 
Pilgrims in great crowds, from near and far, came to pay trib- 
ute and homage on feast days and especially on the Passover. 

On this his first visit to the great city Jesus would surely be 
interested in the city itself, in its walls, its citadel, its Temple, 
and other important buildings, though his illustrations in later 
life betray more sensitiveness to the beauties of the open country 
than to the wonders of the walled town. In and around the 
Temple courts were synagogues and schools, for Judaism had 
become by this time largely a religion of the book; these scho- 
lastic institutions were destined to keep the religion alive, and 
to preserve the race when the stately Temple had been destroyed 
by the Roman conquerors. The point of the story of the boy 
Jesus in the Temple is that when he was found he was not seek- 
ing sensation and excitement in the streets but sitting modestly 
among the teachers, listening eagerly and questioning them to 
gain a clearer knowledge of what they taught. 

The ministry of Jesus is closely connected with that of John 
the Baptist. The short account that we have of this strong man, 
who comes upon the scene in the garb and with the spirit and 
style of one of the ancient prophets, is clear, concrete, and im- 
pressive. It is evident that his brief career left a definite mark 
upon the religious life of his time. There was excitement and 
expectation; a people restless under foreign rule, stirred with the 
hope of deliverance and filled with feverish longings for new 
revelations, responded readily to any powerful appeal. Fanatics 
and false prophets there were who brought disaster to their fol- 
lowers and left no permanent trace on the life of the world. 
But when the voice of John rang out in the wilderness, the 
crowds were drawn to the banks of the Jordan, and found a 
stern, unbending preacher of righteousness. His teaching is 
marked by plainness and directness; there is nothing soft or 
alluring about it. Commonplace it may seem, but the kind of 
commonplace that makes society clean and secure. Jesus 
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accepted this man’s ministry, shared in his baptism, gave him a 
high place among those who led, heralded, and prepared the 
way for the Kingdom, and made the call to repentance the key- 
note of his own preaching. The connection between John’s 
limited modest programme and the rich revelations of Jesus is 
close and vital. Moreover he who never paid empty compli- 
ments vindicated the character of the prophet in whose light 
the people had been willing for a season to rejoice; and claimed 
for him a secure place in the succession of saints and 
martyrs. 

Though Jesus was compelled at times to get away from the 
crowds and to seek the lonely places for the purposes of medita- 
tion and prayer, he was no recluse; he did not choose the clois- 
tered life for its own sake; he loved, as far as possible, to dwell 
among the common people. The accusation of his enemies 
that he was a “gluttonous man and a winebibber”’ is a foolish 
slander; while the criticism “‘a friend of publicans and sinners” 
becomes, when carefully examined, a compliment. There is ~ 
something about John’s ministry that is hard and bare, and it is 
not likely that it would have changed greatly if it had lasted 
longer. The contrast strikes us at once; the new teacher is one 
who comes into touch with human life at all points. He gives 
his blessing to infants; he draws a parable from children play- 
ing in the streets; the wedding festival furnishes several illustra- 
tions for his talks; he visits the sick in their homes and turns the 
street into a hospital; he stands face to face with death and sheds 
tears beside the grave of a friend. He loved nature in its 
gentler moods; the wilderness, the dark ravines, the home of 
wild beasts, were not his favorite haunts. The flowers of the 
field, the fowls of the air, the seed that is sown in faith, the wheat 
growing from stage to stage, the rich harvest that calls for man’s 
labor—such things had for him a natural beauty and religious 
meaning; they were symbols of the Father’s love and care. His 
teaching has the breath of the open air about it, though he did 
not despise the simple services of the Synagogue. He denounced 
the ostentations and hypocritical display connected with these 
forms of ritual. He claimed for his disciples the freedom that 
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he himself enjoyed, namely that the personal experience, the 
moods of the soul, should not be completely controlled by ex- 
ternal observances. 

At a time of depression amounting almost to despair, Jesus 
came with his message, and with what was even greater than his 
message, his personality. His attention was from the first di- 
rected to the people rather than to those classes with whom he 
was to come into bitter conflict. His feeling towards the crowds 
is expressed in the following significant words which may be 
taken as the key-note of his ministry: “When he saw the multi- 
tude, he was moved with compassion for them, because they 
were distressed and scattered, as sheep not having a shepherd.” 
In what was probably his first public address in the Synagogue 
at Nazareth he claimed that the words of an ancient prophet 
were to be fulfilled in his person, as one who was “anointed to 
preach good tidings to the poor”, and he learned by experience 
the truth of the proverb that “no prophet is acceptable in his 
own country.” How could a man, who had grown up among 
them, and whose relatives they had known so well, be a special 
messenger of God? A quite natural question but destitute of 
spiritual insight, and one that shows the blinding influence of 
prejudice. Yet the conviction grew and prevailed among the 
people that here was a great prophet. Into the mouth of the 
multitude there is put a question that is not yet out of date: “The 
Christ when he shall come, will he do more signs than those 
which this man has done?” 

By common consent he is a prophet, that is, a man who re- 
ceives his words directly from God and speaks with authority to 
the souls of men. ‘This mystery we do not profess to explain; 
we can simply note the fact as the supreme secret of the spiritual 
life. His call “Follow me”’—found in many connections but 
always addressed to the individual—has a peculiar tone of its 
own. He appears to discourage the shallow enthusiasm that 
responds too easily. Men must face the crisis with open eyes and 
stern resolve. The call has authority, but not of an external 
kind; the only reason for a man’s obedience is that he really 
hears it in his own soul. A prophet truly, but more than a 
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prophet because, while prophets and philosophers have had 
disciples, this is a call to a more intensely personal relationship. 
Men of varied temperaments and views claim that it is still the 
central experience of the Christian life. Jesus, in a fuller sense 
than John, revived the prophetic office and gave it an abiding 
significance. 

Rich and original as his thought was, he used the forms of 
expression familiar to the noblest teachers of his race; proverb, 
parable, paradox are all the more effective because there is no 
straining after effect, no flippant juggling with words. The 
Gospels are full of brilliant, stimulating sayings, not compiled 
according to any definite system; different arrangements and 
connections are present in the separate Books, and yet their effect 
is not spoiled. Absolutely accurate reports were either not 
possible or not desirable. Though the original order cannot be 
restored, and in some cases the medium through which the 
reports come to us may have colored the final form, there is 
always the impression of a great teacher facing boldly and 
handling freely the essentials of religion. 

We cannot imagine Jesus taking pride in the mere victory of 
debate, but we still share the feeling of joy that moved the 
common people when they saw that he could meet and circum- 
vent the skill and cunning of his opponents. To real ques- 
tions he gave noble answers (Luke x. 30; Matthew xxii. 36). 
Those who sought to entrap him found that they had met their 
match (Matthew xxii. 21, 32). He could drive them into 
a dilemma from which there was no escape (Matthew xxi. 27). 
This is not mere academic discussion, the play of intellect to 
sharpen men’s wits: it is the clash of opposing spiritual forces 
out of which a new religion would emerge. The atmosphere had 
grown tense, the clouds were heavy; great interests, national and 
personal, were at stake; the storm was about to break. To take 
only one specimen of sayings struck out in the heat of conflict, 
the words, “Render therefore unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s”—this reply 
silenced the questioners; under the circumstances it was the last 
word. It lays down a principle, it does not solve particular 
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problems; but as a watchword it has often lifted the struggle for 
freedom to a higher plane. 

That the form of his thinking and teaching in the sphere of 
religion was colored by the prevailing expectation of a great 
crisis and a new era—this is clear after allowing for the fact 
that this particular aspect of his teaching was the most difficult 
to pass on in the purer form in which he held it. The expecta- 
tions inspired largely by prophetic vision of the ideal Kingdom 
of God became most intense whenever the nation was suffering 
from depression and fear of the foreign foe. It was now a time 
of peace, but the terrible events that ended in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that fulfilled in some measure the powerful pic- 
tures of the great catastrophe, were not far distant. The man of 
sensitive spirit and extraordinary insight sees deeper into the 
heart of things than the calculating politician. We must re- 
member his clear assertion that God alone knows the times and 
seasons, his warnings against being carried away by sensational 
signs, and his reminder that in the midst of the greatest 
commotions we cannot be sure that the end is “immediately” at 
hand. The realization that “the Kingdom” is making its pres- 
ence felt even now takes the subject out of the region of arti- 
ficial dogma, and creates the feeling that behind the startling 
symbolic pictures there is the sense of future sorrows pressing on 
the soul. 

The public ministry of Jesus, not of long duration, perhaps 
less than two years, was a time of constant strenuous activity 
broken only by short periods of rest and by withdrawals de- 
signed to allow dangerous excitement to subside. There is no 
real biography, no systematic chronology. Here are simply 
records of gracious words and wonderful deeds as arranged by 
the writers according to their own purposes and influenced by the 
sources from which they drew their materials. These facts 
give rise to all kinds of questions interesting to scholars; but 
the scenes in the career of the great teacher are fresh and living 
though a certain kind of harmony may be lacking. Whether the 
Sermon on the Mount is also the Sermon on the Plain, whether it 
is a well-rounded discourse or a collection of separate sayings, 
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does not affect the fact that here we meet many of the most 
wonderful soul-searching, stimulating utterances that can be 
found in the religious literature of the world. 

Most of this activity was in the northern part of the country. 
In the first three Gospels Galilee and its borders are the scene of 
his ministry, but the closing days of his life, spent in Jerusalem, 
are related with great fulness. It became evident that conflict 
with the authorities could not be avoided. He knew that popu- 
lar revolt would only increase the misery and despair of the 
people. The story of the closing period is crowded with inci- 
dents which follow quickly upon one another. The debates, 
the denunciation of the religious leaders grow sharper and 
stronger; there is no place for compromise, no need of reserve. 
The vigil in Gethsemane, the betrayal, the desertion by his dis- 
ciples, the trial before Pilate, the condemnation of “the King of 
the Jews”, the mocking and scourging, the Crucifixion between 
two criminals—there was a sublime truth in the bitter cry of his 
enemies, “He saved others, himself he cannot save.” ‘To them 
it seemed that this was the end, but his disciples, when they 
rallied from the first shock, believed that it was only the be- 
ginning. History has confirmed their verdict and shown that, 
in spite of their severe limitation, they had caught a glimpse of 
the divine energy and abiding significance of this wonderful 
life. 

There is something here that cannot be confined within the 
bonds of particular circumstances and the local color in which 
it finds its first expression. The personality of Jesus was so strong 
and pervasive in its influence that it made men feel that by it 
they were brought near to a higher world, and lifted into the 
presence of God. He keeps in close touch with actual life, he 
knows the ways of thinking and acting peculiar to different 
classes of men; yet he impresses us as being more unworldly, 
having a more intimate communion with God, than the noblest 
of those who have sought their way to heaven by fleeing from the 
world. 

To Jesus the teaching of religion was the supreme demand; 
if men could be brought to cherish a childlike faith in God 
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their outlook upon life would be healthier, fretful care and 
feverish restlessness would be stilled. This great truth is ex- 
pressed in forms suited to those to whom it was addressed, but it 
is not, in its essence, bound to beliefs which hinder larger and 
richer applications. Without attempting an absolutely new be- 
ginning, he makes all things new. This renders it possible that 
many of his utterances may receive from his followers an ad- 
vanced expression. hey cannot be repeated intelligently in new 
circumstances without moving a step forward. In other words, 
while something alien may have been added to his thought where 
it was not rightly understood, when it was really comprehended 
it has leaped by its original impulses into a larger aspect. So 
the process that he had applied to the older faith, when the influ- 
ence of his life was still fresh, kept working and led his disciples 
to see a larger meaning in his teaching. ‘Thus great truths to- 
wards which the noblest religious thought had been moving 
were lifted into a clearer light. The righteousness and mercy 
of God; the thought of God as Father to his people; love of 
one’s neighbor; the fact that men were judged according to their 
works; the Kingdom of God as the realm of goodness and 
peace—all these great elements of religious faith had been re- 
vealed to the seekers after God in earlier times, but passing 
through his mind they are deepened, purified, extended, and 
prepared for the wider mission upon which he himself never 
entered. He prized the positive side of teaching, assigning to 
mere negative criticism a lower place. Problems which have 
had to be faced more fully in modern times, such as slavery, 
missionary enterprise, and the like, he does not touch directly, 
but when they are raised it is seen that the only true settlement 
is through a wise application of his teaching. 

It was natural that, while he welcomed all who were seeking 
light and help, he made severe demands upon those who wished 
to be regarded as his followers. The future reward was a matter 
of faith; the temptations and persecutions were coming into 
clearer view. To take up the cross daily, to set demands of the 
new faith, not merely above the pleasures of the world, but also 
before legitimate ties and duties, to face the bitter hostility of 
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those whom they had been accustomed to regard as leaders— 
this meant a tremendous effort of faith and obedience. ‘Those 
who could not rise to such heroic heights were not to be despised, 
but leadership in such a cause could belong only to those who, 
in spite of their own weakness and failure, counted it an honor 
not only to believe in him but also to suffer for his sake. We can 
scarcely infer from this that he would draw a definite and per- 
manent line between the ordinary disciples and those who can 
accept ‘the counsels of perfection. Those who come under his 
influences know that loyalty to his principles may at any time 
call for that courage which defies convention and risks misin- 
terpretation. The ordinary routine of life, even in more peace- 
ful times, may suddenly call for self-denial or heroic courage. 

Many fine things have been said about “‘the training of the 
Twelve”. As a matter of fact the training was not the formal 
systematic thing that we mean by the word, and others besides 
the chosen leaders came under its power. As they could not 
foresee the future destiny of their faith, it must have been at 
first a matter of their own personal satisfaction, their prepara- 
tion for that Kingdom of God into which they wished to enter. 
Men cannot be missionaries of a great faith unless it has satis- 
fied their own deepest needs. The first disciples did not wish to 
be regarded as deserting their own religion, and losing connec- 
tion with the ancient Scriptures. To them the acceptance of 
Jesus as the Christ meant that he fulfilled for them the prophe- 
cies and promises that had sustained the religious life of 
their nation. —The past made its demands upon them which must 
be met, or there was risk of serious loss. Their view of his- 
tory, their methods of interpretation, their obligations to national 
customs raised intellectual problems which they had to settle 
in their own way; but to preserve a living relationship to the 
storied past was a matter of personal religion as well as of pa- 
triotism. Their faith in Jesus, their appropriation of his teach- 
ing, gave them a satisfaction that could not be found in external 
observances of the Law; their religion gained a new reality. 
The words of Peter in the Fourth Gospel represent this essen- 
tial fact: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
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eternal life.” This confession has been adopted by men ~vhose 
circumstances were different, but whose spiritual hunger was 
the same. All the hopes of the disciples as to the future were 
centered in him. ‘They looked for a kingdom with Jesus on the 
throne. The powers of evil were to be conquered, and even 
death subdued, that all things might be “put under his feet”. 
Political revolution was not part of their programme, but they 
looked for a king unlike the princes of this world, one whose 
glory is not in seeking homage but in rendering service. The 
spirit of their hope lives even if the pictures that enshrine it 
fade so that new symbols must be created. 

One of the great problems for the historian is to explain how 
out of the most intensely national religion there came the reli- 
gion which has proved itself to be the most suitable to be a world 
religion. Many lines of thought are opened up by this ques- 
tion: the movement towards universalism in the highest proph- 
etic teaching; the dim anticipations and the yearning after one 
God found in the most serious thinkers of other nations; the 
scattering of the Jews, as a link between Hebrewism and 
Hellenism; and the converging lines of thought within a world 
to which Rome had given a large measure of unity and freedom 
of intercourse. But the fact with which we are immediately 
concerned is that the life of Jesus could not be confined within 
national barriers. ‘There is a world of meaning in the simple 
phrase, “He could not be hid.” It was not at first a matter of 
direct command, external organization and public propaganda, 
but of living power that sought an outlet in the sincere testimony 
of men who were moved by a new creative and inspiring energy. 
In Israel the noblest truths had always been presented in song 
and story; the highest literature was a precipitate from the 
most effective teaching. Even before the Gospel stories found 
such systematic and careful treatment as that claimed by Luke 
they had been used for missionary purposes and had proved their 
power of appeal to a larger circle. Men who had felt, though 
they could not explain it, the rich reserve of power in the life 
of Jesus had an experience that they could not keep to them- 
selves. The same Jesus who had restricted his ministry to “the 
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lost sheep of the house of Israel”, who had refused to offer direct 
solutions of political and social problems, who had shunned the 
pathway of violence, left behind him that impression of his 
life and teaching which was destined to revolutionize the thought 
of the world on the things that are of greatest value to the life 
of man. 

To those outside the Jewish nation he was presented as the 
Savior of men; intelligent proselytes might understand the 
messianic hope, but for the men without this preparation a dif- 
ferent approach was needed. This title Savior, which does 
not appear in the earlier Gospel story, and which later received 
elaborate theological development, was no doubt used with a 
variety of meanings. It had, however, less of a national flavor 
and more of large human interest than Messiah. We may 
note in passing that those by whom the disciples were named 
Christians “first in Antioch” probably did not understand the 
significance of the name. The preaching of Jesus; the story of 
his life, set at first in the center of the movement; the repetition 
of his wonderful words to men who desired “to see Jesus”—all 
this was living and helpful to men and women who had lost hope 
in their efforts to find the real meaning of life. The message 
appealed to all classes but especially to the poor and enslaved, 
who were glad to Jearn that a man’s life does not consist in the 
abundance of things that he possesses, that in the sight of God 
the value of a man is to be sought not in his circumstances but 
in his soul. Never had these central truths been presented in 
such attractive form, with such gentle courage and enthusiastic 
conviction. It was felt that in this message God had spoken; the 
pearl of great price was found. But while in one sense the 
search was ended, another had only begun; for new faith gave 
stimulus as well as satisfaction. In the darkest hours of its later 
history the Church never lost the conviction that God mani- 
fested Himself in Jesus Christ. 

The growing community could not fail to keep alive its mem- 
ories of his earthly ministry; they form an integral part of its 
thought concerning him; the belief that he still lived in the 
unseen sphere, and was to be more fully revealed in the future, 
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would tend to increase the value of the stories rather than to 
lessen their charm. At a later time the figure of the man Jesus 
may have been almost hidden by the clouds of theological specu- 
lation, but we are convinced that the story of his life was an 
essential element in the life of the primitive Church. The Gos- 
pels have shared the fate of all great literature passing through 
various stages; a living voice when the whole atmosphere was 
charged with a new enthusiasm, lessons read in small gatherings 
and then in great churches, books to be criticized and expounded 
until there is danger of Christian “rabbinism”. But they sur- 
vive through all these tests; we go back to them as the botanist 
goes back to the living garden. 

In our own time the Gospels move back to their original po- 
sition; they have become central and primary. ‘This position 
can never again be lost. In every land the books are accessible, 
and the numbers of those who in this way come face to face with 
Jesus is increasing. We can venture to affirm that during the 
last century, as never before, the spirit of Jesus has been seeking 
to penetrate society. Many forces have been working in this 
direction: we are not concerned with claiming credit for the 
Church in the narrow sense of that word. Too often ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations have been slow and unsympathetic. ‘This is 
not the place for detailed illustrations; all we need to do is 
to affirm that coincident with increased knowledge of the life of 
Jesus and new emphasis on its importance, there has come a 
clearer recognition of the power that religion should exert in 
purifying the life of society. 

The two things, the saving of the soul and the saving of so- 
ciety, are not contradictory but complementary. It is the men 
who have made the most complete surrender to Jesus who have 
given the driving force to the movements for the education of 
the masses, the freeing of the slaves, the abolition of wretched 
conditions connected with the employment of women and chil- 
dren, the provision of hospitals for the sick and poor, the equip- 
ment of medical missions among the heathen. In those spheres 
Jesus has done great things, through his followers, through the 
lives of men and women who have differed as to creed, church 
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organization and ritual, whose one common possession was their 
faith in him as their teacher and leader. 

His teaching maintains its freshness, its perennial power, be- 
cause it is instinct with spiritual life and cannot easily be 
reduced to that kind of system which tends to stifle thought: it 
remains stimulating and provocative. The word “leader” carries 
a meaning increasingly common in our own time, that which 
denotes a man who guides his followers towards a definite social 
programme. Jesus is rather inspirer than leader in that sense, 
giving to men the vision of service and revealing the principles 
of the highest life. The Church, to remove the reproach of 
“other worldliness”, has put forth great efforts to improve de- 
plorable social conditions. But in doing so it runs the risk of 
losing something of that spiritual atmosphere in which the 
teaching of Jesus always moves. While it can be no substitute 
for giving bread to the hungry to teach them that “man does not 
live by bread alone,” yet we all need at all times to be re- 
minded that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
things that he possesses.” ‘The religious significance of Jesus is 
that he is free from, and delivers others from, the dominion of 
mere things. And yet we feel that what we are tempted to call 
a sublime carelessness is really a care for the things that are 
supreme. ‘This spirit leads men to regard things not as ends in 
themselves, but as means in the maintenance of life and the 
service of humanity... 

It is well to remember that Judaism had lost the simplicity of 
the earlier Hebrew religion, and the One God had been re- 
moved to a distance from the common life of man. The Law as 
a revelation of God and a programme of life gained a kind 
of self-existence, interposing itself between God and the 
soul. There is a similar danger in a certain form of modern 
“Scientific” view tending to hide the living God behind an elab- 
orate mechanism which, though it has been created or discovered 
by man, is in danger of paralyzing his religious faculties. Jesus 
met this for men not by a theology, but by the impression that 
he made upon them of his immediate communion with God. It 
was this that gave the word Father, on his lips, such wonderful 
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significance, and helped men to grasp it in a more personal 
sense, and to feel its uplifting power. This was surely the be- 
ginning of faith in his divinity, the realization that here in 
kindly speech and gracious deeds God was really present. From 
this point of view we can understand Paul’s substitution of the 
living Christ for the Law in his desire to show that the true 
revelation is actually present in the person of Jesus. 

The sense of God’s presence is the essence of religion; no 
scheme of theology or form of culture can take its place. Men 
of various classes and types found it in Jesus, and received it 
from him as a power that began to change their lives. He, who 
shows in himself no sense of sin and the separation from God 
that it implies, quickened in men, by his attitude towards life, 
the feeling of unworthiness and need. The woman who shed 
tears of repentance, the publican who promised amendment, the 
disciple who felt himself unworthy of the Master’s presence, 
all those bear their testimony not in any formal fashion, but 
with a sincerity and spontaneity that has a direct dramatic effect. 
The wonder and mystery of this increase when we realize the 
extent to which this fact remains today as the central reality of 
the Christian faith, We have a feeling that Jesus would not 
wish us to express his “uniqueness” in such a way as to separate 
him from men, because he longed to come near to the lowliest 
and was not ashamed to call them brethern. But the man, ig- 
norant of technical theology, who is caught by the vision, feels 
that he can lay the weight of his soul upon him as upon no other, 
and that the highest homage can be but a faint recognition of 
the blessing received. Such is the witness of men drawn into 
sympathy with the life pictured in the Gospels. 

The story told in John of a man who began by receiving help 
from Jesus, was driven by reflection to the confession, “He is a 
prophet”, and finally received the revelation of the Son of God, 
has had its counterpart in all periods: “ ‘Lord, I believe’, and he 
worshipped him’—an evangelical confession that abides. No 
Christian, whether Jewish or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, 
has felt that in the worship of Jesus is there any taint of idolatry. 
Through him men have found the secret of that communion 
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with God which alone gives the power for the conquest of self 
and the world. 

Here also is the spiritual basis for the belief in life after 
death. Various lines of thought pointed to survival and resur- 
rection ; it is possible that in the Seventy-Third Psalm an ancient 
poet had a distant vision of that which is the surest foundation, 
a spiritual communion with God that can stand the shock of 
death. It is in this sense, at any rate, that Jesus brings life and 
immortality to light by making the value of the soul so real 
and the present communion with God so vital. To men in whose 
mind he had created not a formal creed but an active faith, it 
was incredible that one of such divinely full and glorious life 
could be conquered by death and the grave. As, after nineteen 
centuries, we meditate upon this life and teaching, there comes 
to us in our deepest hours the conviction that it still sheds light 
on the problems of our present life and inspires hope for the 
future. 

In the intellectual changes of these days men have found in 
Jesus and his teaching two things, a center of rest and freedom 
of movement. Changes in their view of sciences, history, and 
the Bible could not be avoided, but these did not break the per- 
sonal connection and communion with him. In his presence the 
essential thing was loyalty to truth and God. From Paul down 
to our own day it has been demonstrated that discipleship and 
individuality were quite consistent; the man who surrendered 
himself most fully to the spirit of Jesus achieved the highest 
form of self-expression. Real discipleship is found not in me- 
chanical imitation, but in similarity of spirit. 

This is the meaning of the great declaration in the Fourth 
Gospel: ‘‘If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS 


The work to which Jesus chiefly devoted himself was that of teaching. In the 

outward form of his teaching there was much that belonged to the ancient world, 

but the substance of it is as fresh and living as ever. No one, indeed, has yet 

realized the full scope of the principles that Jesus laid down. All our progress 

in the last two thousand years has grown out of the effort to apply them, and 
this effort is only beginning. 

NEW teaching with authority” was Capernaum’s first 
reaction to the message of Jesus: ‘“‘new” to a world weary 
of scribal legalism and millennial dreaming; “with 

authority” to men longing for the voice of a prophet who would 
proclaim the immediate will of God. 

Contemporary Jewish teaching had little to offer. It was 
narrow, sterile, and unenlightening. It repeated old formulas 
in an age awakened by new contacts between the East and West. 
Its vitality expressed itself largely in smouldering nationalism 
and fanatical partisanship. Newly faced by Western culture 
and Roman misrule, the Jews were now hesitating before a 
last appeal to arms. 

Jesus refused to be drawn into their fatal political maelstrom. 
He insisted on a constructive preparation for the new moral 
and spiritual order with which the Kingdom was synonymous. 
This order, he proclaimed, constituted a programme of national 
and universal redemption, and he called for volunteers who 
were ready to accept the new principles of righteousness, and 
to form the nucleus of the new “reign of God” in the world. 
The current Pharisaic ideals of righteousness he denounced 
as insufficient. He saw that Micah’s challenge, ‘“‘to do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God”, made 
ridiculous a formal religion concerned with tithing garden 
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herbs, like ‘‘mint, anise, and cummin”. Righteousness was not 
fastidious solicitude for outward conduct, as the Scribes too 
often made it, but an inner attitude of will and emotion. 

This was in itself a striking departure from religious 
precedent, but Jesus was still more revolutionary. He boldly 
substituted a single commandment for the Mosaic Law. ‘To 
love God with all the heart and one’s neighbor as one’s self had 
been recognized before as fundamental; Jesus enthroned the 
principle of love as the ultimate authority. He substituted 
an ethical conception of uncleanness for a ceremonial one and 
lifted that question above the primitive, ritualistic stage of the 
Law. Nor did he accept the other Mosaic regulations as 
adequate and final revelations of the divine will. The rules 
concerning divorce, he said, were an accommodation to Israel’s 
hardness of heart. 

What Jesus aimed at was to replace this legal righteousness 
by a spontaneous obedience, a self-legislative life. In sub- 
stance, this was nothing less than unity, in feeling and will, with 
God Himself. On this account he set as the ideal that men 
should be as perfect in love as their Father in heaven was 
perfect. Jesus was compelled, therefore, to denounce the whole 
legalistic view of religion. He did not put a new law in place 
of the old. He substituted inner and universal principles for 
its partial and external statutes, and unified them into an all- 
comprehensive summary of love to God and men. 

This meant replacing arbitrary and primitive standards by 
consistent and ethical ones. It brought freedom instead of 
bondage, sonship in place of servitude. Paul caught the glory 
of the divine fire, and Luther lit his torch from Paul’s. But 
Christendom has remained largely unenlightened. Our Gospel 
we have understood as a new law, or at best a reaffirmation of 
the moral elements of the old. The letter of Scripture, the 
creeds of the Church, its authority as an institution have all at 
times assumed the despotism once exercised by the Mosaic Law. 
Legalism, cast out by the door, has crept in by the window. We 
have been afraid men would mistake liberty for license, freedom 
for unrestraint. In our obtuseness we have not seen that the 
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moral obligation of love is more rigorous and more compre- 
hensive than any law. In consequence we fail to experience 
the exuberant joy, the compelling power of early Christianity. 
Our life is no longer spontaneous obedience to the indwelling 
Spirit. We have missed the fulness of the emancipation of 
Christ. 7 

To loose others’ chains the emancipator must be free himself. 
Jesus was the freest man who ever lived—because God was 
his Father. He knew it with a simplicity, a comprehensiveness, 
an unshakable conviction which is altogether unique. It is true 
the term “Father” was not new. Jesus was the first to make it 
“descriptive of the very character of God Himself”. This is 
an immense difference. It revolutionized the idea of God and 
laid the foundations for a new heaven and a new earth. 

Jesus never philosophizes about God. He never analyzes His 
attributes. Of course he regarded Him as all-wise and all- 
mighty, but he was not interested in these wonders. He never 
speculates on God’s vastness and profundity. God for Jesus 
was no abstraction, no metaphysical absolute. He “ex- 
perienced” Him and found Him like a father. He carried the 
conception of fatherhood through so thoroughly, applying it 
to every field of religion, that everything was changed. God, 
nature, men, flowers, birds, food, raiment, sunshine, rain— 
everything was changed. The universe became paternal; 
“Satan fell as lightning from heaven’; demons lost their power 
to harm; forgiveness, reformation, and righteousness became 
possible for men; all problems, cares and perplexities and sor- 
rows found their resolution in this one fact—that God was man’s 
Father. Jesus’ unique consciousness of God made the world 
a new place. 

The riches involved for Jesus in the divine Fatherhood it is 
impossible to fathom, much less explain. Among a patriarchal 
people it could not fail to include authority, and this Jesus 
does not minimize, but exalts. It also implies kinship. But 
the conspicuous thing affirmed for Jesus in the title is God’s 
immeasurable love for man. Everywhere this receives the 
emphasis. Earthly parents love to give good gifts to their 
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children; God infinitely more than they. All His children’s 
needs are known to their Father, and are certain of satisfaction, 
if they seek His Kingdom. Even upon His enemies fall the 
sunshine and the rain. Repentant publicans and sinners are 
more welcome to His home than respectable Pharisees, over- 
come with the sense of their own self-righteousness. In this love 
a new note of compassion and forgiveness predominates; as if 
the best were in need of clemency and pardon, and the divine 
benevolence was never really earned. The sense of God’s holi- 
ness is not diminished. No prophet’s denunciations of sin and 
unrighteousness are so scathing as his. Woes and beatitudes 
-are found side by side in his teaching. The two are not incon- 
sistent. Both are implicit in his conception of the heavenly 
Father’s love, and both find classic expression in the parable of 
the son “who was lost and is found”. 

Undoubtedly the most striking thing about Jesus’ teaching 
is the daring consistency with which this analogy of fatherhood 
is pressed to its logical conclusion. All true religion consists in 
filial trust and dependence on God as Father; all morality 
in resemblance to His moral attributes; all duty is summarized 
in the obligation to exhibit a love like God’s. The extreme 
example of love of enemies is significantly made the test of the 
divine sonship, and willingness to forgive other men their tres- 
passes is repeatedly stated to be the condition of the divine 
pardon. 

Jesus was no mystic in the ordinary sense, yet vividly, unin- 
terruptedly conscious of the presence of God. With Him he 
was in continuous communion, but it was essentially an ethical 
communion. It consisted in unity with God in will and pur- 
pose, and fellowship in moral action. Here he was conscious 
of a unique sonship, but this filial consciousness he longed to 
have all men share. Absolute trust in the good will of the 
Father, he saw, was the indispensable prerequisite of any ade- 
quate morality. Only through trust could be gained the 
confidence and optimism necessary to face the universe trium- 
phantly. But this trust was no complacent acquiescence in the 
divine Providence, no stoical resignation. It was active and 
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joyous approval of God’s will; the moral acceptance of the 
Father’s way as his. Since He was the Father to all, this was 
necessarily the way of love. Faith in God therefore became the 
basis for the obligation to love, and Jesus’ ethic was made the 
inseparable consequence of his religion. 

Nothing in Jesus’ teaching is so difficult to appreciate as the 
practical implications of his conception of God. The ills of 
modern life arise from our inability, even after nineteen cen- 
turies, to grasp it. We still believe the universe is ruthless 
rather than’ paternal; capricious rather than moral. We seek 
safety therefore in mammon and physical force. In the last 
analysis civilization, even when calling itself Christian, falls 
back on a religion of confidence in “money and gunpowder”’. 
We doubt the universal practicality of “justice, mercy, and 
faith”. But anew day is dawning: in business, in government, 
in inter-racial and international relations. The shadows flee 
slowly but inevitably. 

Conviction of the divine Fatherhood led also to a new ap- 
praisement. If God is man’s Father then man is of incompar- 
able worth. He is the child, not simply the creature, of Deity, 
“better than sparrows” and “sheep”. Who can estimate the 
value in material goods of the being whose fellowship is sought 
by God—his Father in heaven? Sin is not overlooked. Dis- 
obedience grows now into ingratitude, becomes a monstrous 
abnormality; but the sinner, though outcast by the world and 
worthless to himself, must be ultimately measured by what he is 
worth to God. ‘The best robe”, “the ring”, “the shoes”, “the 
fatted calf” are trifling indications of the value of the son to 
the Father. 

As a result Jesus found the world peopled with children of 
God. Men were never simply hands or chattels to him. 
They were the ends of beneficent activity, not means of selfish ag- 
grandizement. He never spoke of “inferior races”, or of the 
“white man’s burden” to rule and “civilize” the less favored 
“heathen”. He pointed to such an attitude as being a charac- 
teristic mistake of the heathen. It was not to be so among his 
“chosen” people. He did not despise, exploit, or oppress any 
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child of God. He warned his disciples that death in the sea 
was too light a punishment for those who offended his little ones. 
He sought to make his disciples intent on saving and restoring 
the divine image, not on destroying it. He sent them forth to 
serve their generation as he had served them, not for reward, 
but only because having received freely they must give in the 
same spirit. 

Jesus had an ancient name for the exemplification of God’s 
Fatherhood in human relations. He called it “the Kingdom of 
God”. It is not accidental that he taught his disciples to pray 
for the hallowing of God’s name as Father, the doing of His 
will, and the coming of the Kingdom all together. They are 
only different aspects of the same thing. The “rule” or “King- 
dom” of God is nothing else than the realization on earth of the 
divine Fatherhood, the manifestation of His beneficent nature 
in a beneficent human order. If men would really assume a 
filial attitude to God this would be externalized not only in 
personal character resembling the Father, but also in the social 
relationship of brotherhood. The scene of this realized brother- 
hood is earth, not heaven. Men are not told to ask to be trans- 
lated, but that the heavenly conditions should be brought to 
earth. 

Jesus teaches men thus to pray because he thinks of the King- 
dom’s coming as the gift of God. Only through His almighty 
power can the forces of evil which hinder the Kingdom’s reali- 
zation be overcome. But he has no fear for the ultimate result. 
God would not be Father if it were not His good pleasure to 
give His “little flock” the Kingdom. Nevertheless they can 
hasten its coming by prayer and effort. Most important of all, 
they can prepare for it by adopting its ideals and living its life. 
In this way it can be made for them a present reality, and they 
can enjoy its blessings even now. 

Jesus identified the Kingdom with no specific political or 
economic organization of society. His approach to life was 
essentially religious. Politics and economics interested him 
only as they expressed religion. But he saw very plainly that 
they carry religious values. Many of his parables turn on the 
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use of money. ‘The service of riches, he pointed out, was the 
great competitor to the service of God. Seeking the Kingdom 
and the anxious pursuit of material goods are mutually ex- 
clusive. The latter Jesus brands as pagan because inconsistent 
with faith in the providing Fatherhood of God. It represents 
a rival view of salvation, a fancied security so insecure that 
God’s name for the man who entertains it is significantly “thou 
fool”. The typical attitude of the rich man, therefore, is so 
profoundly in contrast to that of a citizen of the Kingdom that 
it were easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for the rich to enter it. On the other hand, so truly repre- 
sentative is the filial trust of childhood that the Kingdom may 
be said to consist of childlike persons, For the kingdom is 
nothing other than ethical and spiritual sonship, or likeness to 
and fellowship with the Father in heaven. 

Although the Kingdom has this subjective religious and moral 
foundation it has as truly an external realization. It is a 
“realm” as well as the “rule” of God. Its inner attitudes find 
expression in social contacts. Just as greed externalizes itself 
in exploitation, love manifests itself in brotherhood. Jesus did 
not say that feudalism or capitalism was wrong, and socialism 
or communism right. Had he done so his teaching would have 
lost its universality. He said rather, ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself”, and thereby established a principle to test all 
economic and social organization. Society changes. Its order 
develops according to economic and social law. But social and 
economic progress is also a conscious or semi-conscious process. 
It reflects the progress of human character and ideals. The real 
problem, Jesus saw, was to get men to place the interests of 
others on a level with their own. Social organization is ulti- 
mately a matter of the change of the human will and emotions. 

It is in his preaching of the Kingdom that the great signifi- 
cance of Jesus as teacher emerges. His Galilean ministry was 
primarily one of teaching; in the fields, by the lake, in the 
synagogue, he proclaimed his “good news” of a regenerated 
world, a perfected humanity. He sought to persuade men that 
it was a practicable programme; the certain gift of the Father, 
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if they would realize its presence and act upon its principles. 
He sent his disciples forth to exercise their gifts. He urged 
men to repentance. He persuaded them to embrace and ac- 
tualize the new ideal. Through his healing and feeding of the 
multitudes he exemplified the beneficence of the new order. 
Thus by word, project, and example he sought to instruct the 
intellect, emotion, and will. In brief, he aimed to transform 
human nature by education; he never despaired of the worst; 
but he used no magic, he overrode no wills. His prescription 
for salvation was the proclamation of the “good news” and in- 
struction in the things of the Kingdom. It was an ethical pro- 
cess and no enchantment. 

Yet we should greatly underestimate Jesus’ penetration if we 
supposed education in this sense exhausted his programme; he 
well knew that the evil in men’s hearts is not so easily conquered. 
An additional weapon was necessary. Men have usually relied 
on coercion. Jesus chose rather the cross. Its necessity he 
traced back to the divine nature. All who entered his fellow- 
ship must share his suffering by taking up the cross and follow- 
ing him. Only as they drank his cup and underwent the baptism 
of his Passion would they deserve to share his victory. The via 
dolorosa was to be the common path of all. Nevertheless, it 
was the road to glory. Exalted on the cross, he expected to 
draw all men unto himself. The grain of wheat which died 
would bring forth much fruit. And the life given as a ransom 
God would honor with the gift of the Kingdom. Through 
vicarious love and suffering the Father was seeking to win back 
a lost world. His sons must employ the same method, inev- 
itably successful because the world reflects the divine nature, 
and it is the Father’s unalterable purpose that the meek shall 
one day inherit the earth. 

Out of this conviction grows Jesus’ unique view of resistance 
to evil. It is not to be met upon its own plane and withstood 
with more evil, not by returning blow for blow and injury for 
injury, but upon a higher moral level, where it is to be op- 
posed with good. Jesus’ attitude is not weakness or servility; 
it is rather the highest form of strength and magnanimity. Hos- 
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tility can be disarmed only by kindness. Good is the only force 
powerful enough to overcome evil. For the solitary evil thing 
in the world is an evil will, and wills cannot be reached by vio- 
lence. It is possible to coerce men’s bodies, but their wills are 
only fortified thereby. Jesus saw that here also love alone was 
effective, a love which was prepared to take the punishment 
upon itself—a vicariously suffering love, a love like the love 
of God. 

The Biblical writers had a different world view from ours. 
They all lived before Copernicus. Theirs was a flat earth, over 
which the sun, moon, and stars rose and set. Heaven was above 
them, sheol or hades beneath their feet. They possessed no 
adequate conception of causation. God acted directly or 
through the mediation of angels. Demons wrought the accom- 
plishment of evil. Disease was the result of their machinations; 
mental disorder in particular was due to demoniacal possession. 
In a word, the men who composed the Bible shared the prim- 
itive world view of their contemporaries. They lived in an 
unscientific age, and their ideas were necessarily cast in its naive 
thought-forms. 

The New Testament period was also greatly influenced by 
the books we call apocalypses, of which the Book of Daniel and 
the Book of Revelation are examples. The Jews had been sub- 
ject so long to the great world empires that they became pessi- 
mistic about the ordinary processes of God’s working, and 
despaired of achieving their freedom and national destiny apart 
from the miraculous intervention of God. They came to look 
therefore for a supernatural Messiah, and for catastrophic 
changes in earth and heaven through which should be estab- 
lished the Kingdom of God. 

For Jesus, too, the sun rose and set; disease was sometimes 
the result of demon possession; angels guarded his steps; Satan 
he had seen fall as lightning from heaven. However, he was 
surprisingly uninterested in these externals of the divine ac- 
tivity. While contemporary thought lost itself in fantastic 
speculation on these subjects, Jesus is never once guilty of such 
superficiality. God’s nature and relations with men were for 
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Jesus on too ethical a plane, God’s connection with the universe 
too direct and immediate to require such expedients. One feels 
that Jesus is so absorbed in the moral and spiritual essentials 
that no bizarre details distract him. Angels and demons there- 
fore play an insignificant role; Satan has lost his power; the 
Kingdom is the spoil of the righteous; miracles and signs are 
stigmatized as the demand of an evil and adulterous genera- 
tion. God’s power was active in the deliverance of all former 
captives, the reparation of every sort of ancient wrong, but it 
was alien to the performance of magical wonders, and Jesus’ 
message, like Jonah’s, was the only sign his generation should 
receive. 

One may make the same observation concerning Jesus’ apoca- 
lyptic beliefs. He spoke to his generation in their own terms, 
viewing the Kingdom of God as future, and as coming suddenly 
and miraculously. The age provided no conception of second 
causes. To attribute to him an evolutionary view of history 
would be an anachronism. Nevertheless the fundamental pessi- 
mism of the millennial outlook he did not share. It was wholly 
at variance with his faith in God. Indeed he constantly in- 
sisted that God was living and active, and His beneficence was 
manifested towards bad and good alike. This was but a fatherly 
tenderness, which included the unrighteous as well as the 
righteous in its scope. Suffering and woe would be the lot of 
sinners, but not because God did not love them. His govern- 
ment was moral and beneficent at the same time. Nor does 
Jesus despair of human efforts at reformation. He believes in 
the efficacy of preaching. He has faith that men can be saved. 
His confidence in the vitality of the seed he sowed, to germinate 
and bring forth a harvest, according to ways of God not under- 
stood, is evidence of his conviction that the active forces of good 
were more powerful than those of evil. 

Jesus, a man of his time, is also timeless. He made himself 
intelligible to his generation, and yet he speaks effectually to all. 
When he formulated the ideas of the Kingdom in terms of 
Fatherhood and brotherhood he made use of timeless analogies. 
No race or period can fail to understand him. By this also he 
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achieved a unique transcendence. For he moralized completely 
the ideas of God and His relation to men. He defined Him in 
terms of beneficent love, and grounded thereby an optimistic 
view of the universe. Further, by his handling of the Law he 
made religion a matter of inner will and purpose. He unified 
and socialized morality, centering it consciously on the welfare 
of society as a whole, which he affirmed to be the inviolate 
family of God. He elevated man to kinship with Deity, focus- 
sing the divine image of the Old Testament into the incompar- 
able sonship of the New. He enthroned in human ethics the 
principles of love, mutual service, and vicarious sacrifice, and 
traced them back to their foundation in the nature of God. In 
other words, he made them cosmic realities, and asserted that if 
men acted on them they would find an answering response in 
the moral order of the world. The very constitution of things 
was such that, in spite of the apparent, immediate success of 
violence and rapacity, ‘the meek must inherit the earth”. Self- 
ishness, greed, and lust were illusion, and love was the only 
enduring reality. Therefore love is stronger than death, for love 
is the essence of life. 

It is the discovery of modern social science that human society 
and morality are not arbitrary or chaotic, but subject to gen- 
eral principles or laws. Because these are founded on the 
nature of man and his association they are of universal validity. 
Though these scientific results are tentative they present, never- 
theless, striking confirmation of the fundamental moral attitudes 
of Jesus, and are of interest in any effort to appraise the value 
of his teaching for today. Students of society are largely agreed 
that the competitive struggle of the earlier stages of biological 
evolution is no longer of great positive moral significance; that 
man’s development now depends upon group co-operation 
rather than competition. They recognize that whereas in ages 
past his evolution proceeded especially along physical and in- 
tellectual lines (for which strength and cleverness, as in the 
invention and use of tools, offensive and defensive armor, etc., 
have been deciding factors), his present and future progress will 
be determined by development in his social relations. And 
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whereas some years ago geographical location or heredity were 
often emphasized as controlling, today it is rather social moral- 
ity or ethics which is regarded as the important factor. In other 
words, it is not so much favorable economic or climatic situa- 
tion, not racial or cultural superiority, but the degree of social- 
ization which makes a prosperous and enduring people. 

Modern science increasingly recognizes a purpose in social 
evolution, a tendency towards a more perfect adjustment of hu- 
man nature and society, just as truly as it observes a direction 
upward in the long process of biological development from the 
amoeba to man. In the light of this purpose, what we call 
“righteousness” is conduct which furthers spiritual and social 
progress, and “‘sin” is what retards or prevents such advance. 
Viewed as an ideal, the goal of this progress corresponds strik- 
ingly with Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom of God. For put 
concretely, a beneficent order, which completely incarnates the 
divine Fatherhood and human brotherhood, well describes a 
perfect adjustment of man’s communal life to its universal en- 
vironment, and of the individuals within the group to one an- 
other. The family is the one institution where in general man 
has most perfectly achieved social adjustment, and its ideals 
of fatherhood and brotherhood are the highest we have hitherto 
attained. They are undoubtedly the most adequate analogies 
obtainable. The step is short to the conclusion that love is the 
only practicable principle of human conduct, the only success- 
ful adjustment to a beneficent and morally purposeful world; 
that human nature and society are not satanic, but capable of 
infinite development into the image of God; and that implicit 
in their constitution lies written the legend, courageously af- 
firmed by Jesus, that “it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the Kingdom.” 

Psychologically also Jesus has been shown to be right. In 
the reformation of the individual legalism is a failure. As an 
expedient, an external code of laws, with its rewards and pun- 
ishments, is recognized to be psychologically deficient. The 
personality must be gripped by a constructive ideal, the emo- 
tions stirred and the inverted attention transferred from the 
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self to some objective good, such as the advantage of others or 
the welfare of the community at large. The sense of guilt and 
inadequacy must be replaced by a conviction of power, secured 
by a belief in the possibility of attainment and the certainty 
of divine assistance. In Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom, the 
love and forgiveness of God, His compassion and support, and 
the fellowship of the believing community, a sound psycho- 
logical basis is established for the reformation and moral pro- 
gress of the individual. Jesus displays in his treatment of those 
mentally diseased a similar psychological penetration and prac- 
tical wisdom in the selection of measures for restoration. In 
short, Jesus’ prescriptions for the regeneration of society and 
the individual are socially and psychologically sound. His 
teaching stands the appeal to facts. It represents reality. In- 
deed some scientists have actually maintained that Jesus used a 
scientific method and reached his results only after a thorough 
induction and synthesis of the facts of society as he saw them 
around him. In any case, Jesus spoke out of a knowledge of 
reality. His teaching is of permanent validity because built 
upon the facts of human nature and association. It will stand, 
as it has stood, the tests of time. 

Nevertheless Jesus the teacher has yet to come into his King- 
dom. Other crowns have come first to his brow. But he was 
ever unsatisfied when men cried, “Lord, Lord”, and left undone 
the things that he said. His ideal remains unrealized; indeed 
it is largely unappreciated or despised as fantastic by only too 
many Christians. But the experience of twenty centuries proves 
no other ideal is adequate. The welter of blood and misery of 
the World War should be enough to establish the futility of 
the Kingdom of Selfishness and Fear. Jesus’ followers are faced 
with a new opportunity to preach the practicability and inev- 
itability of Jesus’ Kingdom of Love and Faith. They are chal- 
lenged to demonstrate anew the truth of the saying, “the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE MESSIAH AS EXPECTED BY THE JEWS 


Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, the long-awaited Redeemer of the Jews. But 

the Jews had formed conceptions of the Messiah that made acceptance of Jesus’ 

claim most difficult. On the one hand they looked for a national king. On 

the other—thanks to a novel series of teachings which proclaimed the approaching 

end of the world—they looked for a heavenly Being, who would descend from 
heaven and establish the “world to come’, 


HE Jewish doctrine of immortality and the doctrine of 

the Messiah had come to be very closely related. The 

belief in immortality, however, had played up to about 
B.C. 200 an extremely small part in the religion of Israel. 
Taught by individuals, it had never been accepted by the mass 
of the Jews, and even in New Testament days the conservative 
Sadducees still rejected the doctrine. ‘The Pharisees were 
among its most zealous upholders; by the beginning of the 
Christian era they had aided in converting the great bulk of 
their compatriots to its truth. 

The momentous events of the Maccabean period were the de- 
ciding factor in making an outlook beyond this world some- 
thing essential. The sufferings of the martyrs had shown the 
futility of any theory of justice based on the present life alone. 
The saints who resisted Antiochus had suffered because they 
were righteous and for no other reason; if God is just—and no 
Jew could think otherwise—He must reward such suffering in 
the world to come. A few decades later there came the perse- 
cutions by the degenerate Maccabean kings, in which the Phari- 
sees suffered worst of all, and then followed the civil wars, the 
atrocities of Herod, and the rule of the Romans. Two such 
centuries were enough to teach men that for real hope they 


must look beyond the grave. 
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And in Jewish opinion the evil that man had caused in these 
two terrible centuries was only a part. Ever since the Persian 
rule the Jews had absorbed one of the least edifying of the 
Persian doctrines, the belief in evil spirits. The universe was 
full of malicious demons, and these had obtained such a footing 
in the visible world that all of nature and most of mankind were 
fatally infected with them. Such a world was past redemption; 
even God Himself could do nothing with it or for it; only 
one thing was possible, its total destruction. So, from the time 
of the Maccabees, the Pharisees with many others looked ex- 
pectantly for the day when God would abolish the present 
order of things and replace it with a new heaven and a new 
earth, in which righteousness would dwell, in which all the 
saints of old would take their place in a purged and regenerate 
Israel, living a blessed immortality in the presence of their 
heavenly King. This would be “the Kingdom of God”. 

Now this hope was new only in so far as it put the expectation 
of the Kingdom in the world to come, for the Jews had always 
looked forward to the time of God’s perfect rule. But this 
older hope was cast in terms of the present creation; a day 
would come when all enemies of Israel would be defeated and 
the Israelites would settle down to live long and happy lives in 
a quiet and fertile Palestine. So in one sense all the innovators 
did was to transfer the traditional expectations to a higher plane, 
substituting “heaven” for “Palestine” and “immortality” for 
“long life’. But the traditional outlook was so firmly rooted 
that it was difficult to dislodge, and many persons combined the 
old and the new by simply adding them together. So they as- 
sumed two ends of the world, one accomplishing a rejuvena- 
tion of this earth, the second bringing in the final heaven. The 
interval between the two was set at a thousand years and came 
to be called ‘the millenium” (from the Latin words mille and 
annus). This was the origin of a doctrine that is still met with 
in many quarters, Christian as well as Jewish. 

This doctrine that teaches the destruction of the world is 
called “apocalyptic”, and a writing that sets it forth is an 
“apocalypse”. Of such writings the Jews were inordinately fond 
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in the three centuries beginning about B.C. 165, so much so that 
hundreds of them were published. Many of them are still 
preserved, 2 Esdras in the Apocrypha being one of the finest. 
Some of them are Pharisaic, but nearly every class of Jews 
shared in their production. 

In this cycle of ideas the most interesting to Christian eyes are 
of course those that deal with the Messiah. The word means 
“anointed”, and is derived from the Jewish custom of pouring 
oil on the head of a new king, so that the “Messiah” is the per- 
son anointed by God to be His regent in the coming deliverance 
of Israel. In the older tradition the Messiah is a king, usually 
of David’s line, who was to lead the Israelite hosts to the final 
victory. In the later conceptions this definition was thought 
inadequate, and the Messiah is more and more exalted until he 
becomes a purely heavenly being, pre-existent, waiting on God’s 
right hand until the time of his manifestation. Then he will 
descend from heaven, banish or destroy the unrighteous, and 
establish the eternal Kingdom. In the writings that set forth 
this doctrine the Messiah is called “the Man” or “the Son of 
Man”, although he is in no sense a human being; “Son of Man” 
was a recognized title for the heavenly Messiah. 

The older conception was by far the most popular. The 
great majority of the Jews looked for the appearance of a “Son 
of David” who would place himself at their head and crush the 
power of Rome. Then Jerusalem would be rebuilt in splendor 
as the capital of the world, Palestine would become marvellously 
fertile, all the Jewish exiles would be brought home, and the 
saints of old would be raised from the dead to share in the 
splendors of God’s Kingdom. 


CHAPTER XVI 
JESUS’ CLAIM TO BE THE MESSIAH 


Jesus began by proclaiming the Kingdom, but there came a point in his ministry 

when he announced himself the Messiah, who would bring it in. He declared, 

at the same time, that he could only fulfil his messianic work through suffering. 

Here we encounter the most difficult problems of the history. We have to do 

not merely with the acts and words of Jesus but with the mystery of his inner 

life. We have to consider also, the nature of his sovereign claim on the world’s 
obedience. 


E should greatly err were we to regard the messiah- 

ship of Jesus as a subject of small concern to us of 

the modern world, a matter mainly of antiquarian in- 

terest; a question of outworn Jewish thought; a thing far off, 
the sound of voices echoing faintly down the aisles of history. 
For the confession of Peter, ‘“Thou art the Christ [the Messiah 
or the Anointed], the Son of the living God”, is the rock on 
which the Church was founded, on which also it still securely 
stands. The name of the Christian religion attests this; for 
every time we say “‘Christianity” we say ‘““The Messianic Faith”. 
It is true that this faith has its source far back in ancient 
days; but this is a characteristic which, far from robbing it of 
interest, adds greatly to its attractive and compelling power. 
It is one of the glories of Christianity that it is, in a peculiar 
degree, an historical religion; not a system of bare thoughts, 
but of ideas clothed in flesh and blood; not the product of one 
superb flash of inspiration, but the result of a long development. 
It is a fruit that has ripened slowly on the tree of human life, 
by the power of the Spirit, through the summer heats and wintry 
storms of a people’s changeful story. This is the truth which 
centers itself in Jesus’ messiahship; and the due understanding 


of it is fitted to quicken our sense of gratitude for our spiritual 
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inheritance. It is glorious to remember that the treasure secured 
for us supremely through “the precious blood of Christ” has 
been won, in a measure, by the travail of countless generations. 

Those who are familiar with the writings of Robert Brown- 
ing will remember the noble lines that begin: 


For Rabbi Ben Ezra the night he died 
Called sons and sons’ sons to his side. 


In this poem Browning attributes to this venerable Jewish 
teacher, Ben Ezra, a passionate defence of Israel. The rabbi 
is sure that “the Lord will have mercy on Jacob yet”, and his 
ground of assurance is Jacob’s obedience. God had given His 
people a “word to keep” in a faithless world, and to this trust 
they had not been disloyal. He had bidden them stand on 
watch, like a lonely outpost in the desert, “till Christ in the end 
should relieve their guard”; nor had they ever forsaken their 
post. They had waited through the long, long darkness of a 
woeful experience, for the coming of a dawn that should bring 
with it the Messiah; they had looked for this with eager hope 
as they that watched for the morning. But the hope had re- 
mained a dream without fulfilment. The stormy night had 
given place to no splendor of sunrise. The promised one— 
king, deliverer, redeemer—remained hidden still in God. It 
was true that Jesus of Nazareth had appeared in the mid-hour 
of its vigil and had seemed to say, “I am he.’”’ But he had come 
with no glory as of dawn, clothed in no royal majesty, effect- 
ing no manifest redemption. He had spoken in language hard 
to be understood. He had been an obscure figure dimly seen, 
had been as one 


who at mid-watch came, _ 
By the starlight, naming a dubious name. 


And Israel had not known him, had not believed that this was 
he that should come. It had said, “Thou art not the Christ”, 
and had turned away to continue through weary generations its 
ancient watch and ward. 
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Now the poet’s purpose in the lines we have thus paraphrased 
is plainly to suggest that Israel’s failure to welcome Jesus was 
due to perplexity. And in this he seems to have the support 
of Peter, who said to his countrymen, “Brethren, I know that in 
ignorance ye did it.” Nor can we wonder at this gentle apos- 
tolic judgment. How could Peter and his comrades have held 
the guilt of Israel to be wholly without extenuation when they 
remembered the days of their own sad perplexity, when they 
recalled the manner in which their belief in the Christ had 
flickered like a candle in the wind, when especially they thought 
of that shameful hour whereof it is written, ““They all forsook 
him and fled’’? 

We believe, of course, that the hatred and persecution that 
Jesus suffered were wholly evil, and that his Crucifixion was 
a deed in which the iniquity of mankind was consummated, re- 
vealing itself in a dreadful concentration of shame. But we 
cannot condemn in unmeasured terms the failure of his country- 
men to receive Jesus with immediate welcome as the Messiah 
of prophecy. It is to be remembered that he appeared at a time 
when the world did not know its own mind, at a time of many 
moods and many inconsistencies. It was sceptical yet credu- 
lous; tolerant in some things, fanatical in others; containing 
much corruption, yet possessing forms of faith and thought 
that were spiritual and profound and of austere moral beauty. 

Nor was the Jewish race without a share in the temper of 
the age or untouched by the influences that were at work 
throughout the world. Judah also did not know its own mind, 
was restless and uncertain. It was at odds with itself. It was 
of divided opinion as to most things, political and religious, and 
chiefly perhaps as to the messianic hope. An influential class 
of Jews, for instance, were so dominated by foreign influence 
that they had practically surrendered the faith of their fathers. 
This party, of course, looked for no Kingdom of God, and 
neither expected nor desired the advent of a Messiah who could, 
in their view, be no more than a fanatical dreamer, the prophet 
of a narrow nationalism and of ruinous revolution. Others 
again, like the sage Philo, sought to combine Greek thought 
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with Old Testament religion; and these commonly held some 
form of the ancient hope, but held it without much conviction. 
Others still, and they the great majority, were intensely con- 
servative and patriotic in their mood; and these certainly looked 
for the coming of the Deliverer. But they did so, it is to be 
feared, in a somewhat earthly and fanatical fashion. Finally 
there was, as we shall see, a certain number of earnestly 
religious people who lived in constant expectation of the end 
of the world, and the descent from on high of a celestial Lord 
who should be the answer to the familiar prayer: “Oh, that 
Thou wouldest rend the heavens, that Thou wouldest come 
down.” 

It was into the midst of an age like this that Jesus came, and 
there is pathos in the knowledge that it was so. A generation 
less prepared, in many ways, to welcome him can hardly be 
imagined. It had little of the serene vision, the quietness of 
spirit, the breadth of sympathy which alone could have enabled 
it to perceive the divine beauty of the Galilean ministry, or to 
appreciate the parables, or to discern the loveliness of Jesus. 
Least of all was it fitted to see in the prophet of Nazareth the 
Christ of God. Divided as men were in their conceptions of 
the Messiah, how could they agree in confessing that Jesus was 
he? He was indeed different from the Messiah any of them had 
pictured. 

It is evident also that these characteristics of the national 
situation explain the gradual and guarded manner in which 
Jesus declared his messianic mission. ‘Things being as they 
were, any sudden and explicit announcement of that mission 
would have been more misleading than silence itself; for the 
various factions would have understood such an announcement 
in various ways, and none of them the right way. Jesus there- 
fore adopted a method of patient suggestion by parables. He 
knew that he was the Christ, but until the eve of his death he 
held that knowledge almost as a secret thing. In his prophecies 
of the Kingdom, for example, he referred to himself indirectly 
as the Son of Man, and he does not seem to have declared him- 
self clearly even to the Twelve Apostles; for had he done so he 
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would have had no need to put the question: “Whom say ye that 
Tame” Also, until his final entry into Jerusalem he discouraged 
all signs of popular enthusiasm. The Servant of the Lord did 
not “strive or cry”; he made no loud assertion of authority. He 
expressed the truth in the guise of imagery, which to discerning 
spirits gradually became a transparent veil, while to the dull 
of vision it remained impenetrable as walls of brass. 

No doubt this reticence of Jesus exposed him to misconcep- 
tion. It excuses Ben Ezra’s saying that he “came by the star- 
light, naming a dubious name”. It has even led some moderns 
to advance the untenable opinion that he never really believed 
himself to be the Messiah. But the reserve of Jesus as to this 
matter was part of his plan, and the path which he chose was 
the only one possible. He had on earth a ministry to fulfil, a 
service of mercy and grace to complete, a message of the divine 
Fatherhood to proclaim, and principles of conduct to teach and 
illustrate. And for the doing of all this he required time— 
time which would have been denied him had he unfurled a 
royal banner or proclaimed aloud in the market-place, “I am 
the Christ.”’ Any such public announcement would in the cir- 
cumstances, have provoked an outburst of warring forces which 
must have destroyed in its very beginnings the entire movement 
that created the Christian religion. 

What was the hope of the messianic kingdomp It was es- 
sentially the expectation of a golden age which should come 
by the power of God acting through Israel. 

This was its unchanging substance; but it assumed different 
forms; for men naturally held divergent opinions as to the qual- 
ities which might be supposed to characterize an ideal state of 
things. Commonly, however, though not invariably, it was as- 
sociated with the belief that the Kingdom would be founded 
and governed, under God, by a great personality, the Anointed 
of the Lord, the Messiah. Such was, in bare outline, the his- 
toric hope of Israel. Now we have seen that the state of belief 
as to this matter was in Jesus’ day one of great confusion. 
Nevertheless we can discern in it three great currents of thought 
which all had their source in Old Testament prophecy, and 
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flowed side by side in the broad channel of Jewish faith. But 
streams which unite their waters to form one great river some- 
times run for many miles without completely commingling, 
each preserving its individual volume, hue, and temperature. 
Such was the messianic hope when Jesus appeared. It had in 
it three great elements which, though not wholly separate, were 
not entirely reconciled. They differed in magnitude, in color, 
in warmth; and they never attained perfect unity until they 
found it, in a transfigured and spiritual fashion, in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

These three tendencies expressed themselves in three cor- 
responding conceptions of the Messiah which may be severally 
described in brief as the national, the heavenly, and the sacri- 
ficial. 

The Jewish nation had from of old believed itself to be the 
“chosen people”, privileged to possess the knowledge of the 
true God and to enjoy a communion with Him which was de- 
nied to other races. Its creed might be stated in a paraphrase 
of the Moslem claim: There is no God but God, and Israel is 
his prophet. This creed it had held ever since it had come to 
trust in one Supreme Being, Maker of heaven and earth; this 
firm faith nothing had been able to destroy. Neither the knowl- 
edge that they were but a small folk surrounded by great and 
splendid powers; nor the consciousness of their own deplorable 
sins, errors and divisions; nor the experience of national dis- 
ruption and the dispersal of the ten tribes throughout the earth; 
nor the ignominy of the Babylonian exile and of being ruled 
by a succession of foreign states—no one of these or all of them 
together had been able to shake the profound conviction that 
Israel had in its sole possession the jewel of great price, the 
peculiar favor of the Most High, the revelation of the Lord 
Almighty, infinite in holiness, truth, and love. That this should 
have been so is a perpetual marvel and amazement. The 
records of mankind tell of no such triumph of faith over ex- 
perience, of the spiritual over the material, as the persistence 
of Judah’s belief in its own high destiny through ages of dis- 
appointment, travail, and sorrow. 
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And the hope of the Messiah, in its simplest form, was the 
expression of this enduring national faith. Even as Israel 
looked back with pride upon the empire of Solomon, so it 
looked forward with hope to the coming of a son of David who 
should rule over a redeemed people, invested with a splendor 
exceeding that of Solomon even as the light of the sun surpassed 
that of the moon and stars. This expectation waxed and waned 
with changing fortunes, but it never wholly died. It attached 
itself, with pathetic renewal, now to one prince and dynasty, 
now to another. It was ever ready to invest the appearing of any 
national hero with the beauty of sublime possibilities, and to in- 
spire the cry: “Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” 

This type of messianic belief was no doubt apt to become nar- 
row, bitter, and unlovely. For example, some Jewish patriots 
allowed themselves to exult in visions of the Messiah and 
his hosts riding their horses bridle-deep through rivers of 
Gentile blood. But in the main the hope of Israel never wholly 
lost the nobility proper to its religious origin; and we know 
what a generous form it assumed in those prophecies which de- 
clared that the triumph of God’s people would bring with it 
a period of universal peace and good will, wherein all nations 
would be blessed and the whole earth be filled with joy in the 
knowledge of the Lord. In conformity with these prophecies, 
also, many rabbis throughout the ages taught that the emanci- 
pation of Jacob would be the instrument of a universal good; 
and Philo, who lived in New Testament times, foretold that 
all the tribes of Israel would be set free and return to Zion; 
that a soldier-prince, “warring furiously”, would vanquish all 
his foes; and there would follow an era of spiritual and material 
welfare in which men should live long and happy lives and 
pass peacefully on to death, “or rather immortality”. 

Now the Gospel records seem to show that Jesus found a core 
of truth even in this national and earthly form of the messianic 
hope. True, he rejected utterly the idea of founding a temporal 
and political empire in this world. The suggestion of such a 
sovereignty did indeed enter his mind, but he rejected it as a 
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wile of Satan. Nevertheless his thoughts were colored by 
patriotic emotion; he gave to his own people a first place in 
his mission, and his lament over Jerusalem haunts the ages with 
the music of its passionate sorrow. Also, his triumphal entry 
into the city indicates that he regarded himself as in some way 
the fulfilment of Israel’s national dream; nor was he in this mis- 
taken, since in him the historic ministry of the Hebrews was 
completed, and their testimony was vindicated after a manner 
surpassing all their visions. 

For in Christianity he did establish a visible kingdom; he 
founded on the earth a great society which developed the re- 
ligious witness of his race; which accepted their sacred Scrip- 
ture; which caused their prophets to be honored, their psalms 
to be sung, their revelation to be received, over all the world. 
They had expected a political dominion, but in place of that 
he gave them a spiritual one. They had hoped that their arms 
would prevail, but instead he caused their ideas to prevail. 

The second form of the messianic faith may be described as 
heavenly (or mystical and evangelical) inasmuch as it empha- 
sized the spiritual and religious aspects of the Kingdom. It 
had its origin in certain Old Testament prophecies, and it was 
developed by a school of unknown Jewish poets, who produced 
a type of literature that was called apocalypse, or unveiling, 
because it professed to unveil the mysteries of the future and of 
the unseen world. This literature flourished mainly during the 
period between B.C. 165 and A.D. 135, and it undoubtedly 
exercised great influence among the class of Jews who supplied 
the nucleus of the Christian Church, intelligent and religious 
people, though for the most part of humble position. Its pe- 
culiar features are familiar to everyone who has read the Book 
of Daniel, the Revelation of St. John, and the Gospel prophecies 
regarding the advent of the Son of Man, the Resurrection, and 
the Last Judgment. Its chief literary characteristic was that 
it presented its message, not in reasoned or abstract terms, but 
in glowing pictures and visions. The closing chapters of the 
New Testament are typical of its manner, as are also passages 
like that in which Paul declares: ‘““The Lord himself shall 
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descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel 
and with the trump of God.” 

Now the messianic hope, as presented by apocalypse, agreed 
with the simpler view already described, in so far as it also 
looked for the vindication of Israel; but it differed from it in 
this, that it put no trust in earthly armies or in the genius of 
a warrior prince. Its confidence was placed in the direct inter- 
vention of God Himself. It believed that before the ancient 
struggle with evil could end ‘“‘a god must mingle in the game”. 
No powers of this world could build the heavenly city; no 
mortal ruler was able to establish and govern the Realm of 
the Holy One. No gospel spoken by human lips availed to re- 
generate a race wholly given over to iniquity. Only infinite 
resources sufficed for the infinite task of redemption. Only the 
breaking in of eternity upon time could meet the desperate needs 
of men. Only a flood of supernatural light, pouring through 
the rended heavens, could dispel the cloud that lay upon all 
nations. 

Not all the writers who set forth this type of thought referred 
directly to the belief in a personal Messiah, but the most in- 
fluential of them did so with great clearness, describing the 
promised one as the Son of Man; the King, the Opener of Para- 
dise, Priest, Prophet, Judge, Mediator, Sinless and Holy One. 
Also, the Book of Enoch, the most powerful utterance of pre- 
Christian apocalypse, which was very popular in the early 
Church, and is quoted by Jude in his Epistle, taught that there 
had existed from before the foundation of the world a celestial 
being, well-nigh divine, the Son of Man hidden with God, 
who in the last days should descend from on high with in- 
numerable hosts of angels to execute judgment upon the world, 
and to establish upon a new earth a kingdom of everlasting 
righteousness, wherein the Lord himself with his Anointed 
should dwell among men, and the redeemed should have “great 
joy even as the angels”, be “clothed with light as with a gar- 
ment”, and “walk in eternal goodness and grace”. 

Such was the mystical, evangelical form of the messianic 
faith, and the prophecies of Jesus plainly show that he was in 
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general sympathy with it, and even believed that, in substance, 
it was fulfilled in him. As Daniel had seen in his visions, 
coming “with the clouds of heaven, one like unto a Son of 
Man”, to whom there was given “dominion and glory”; and 
as the same prophet had foretold resurrection and judgment, 
so Jesus prophesied the advent of ‘“‘the Son of Man in his glory, 
and all the holy angels with him”, to execute judgment upon 
“all nations”, and to reveal the kingdom “prepared from the 
foundation of the world”. Moreover like Enoch and most of 
those writers who belong to the school of Daniel, Jesus pre- 
dicted the woes, the famine and earthquake and pestilence, and 
divers other sorrows that should herald the coming of the Son 
of Man; like them also he speaks sometimes as if the messianic 
advent were close at hand (Mark xiii. 3-31). And he bids men 
beware lest they be not ready to receive him when he comes “like 
a thief in the night”, at ‘‘a hidden hour”, at even, or at mid- 
night, or at cock-crow, or in the morning. 

This brief account of Jesus’ predictions may suffice to show 
that he accepted the substance of the heavenly hope, and that 
in one aspect he thought and spoke of the future Kingdom of 
God in the manner and language of Daniel and other prophets 
of apocalypse. Some of the things he is recorded to have said 
in this strain may be colored by the opinion of his reporters; 
but in the main they are so distinctive and so marked with in- 
dividuality that they must be accepted as a true and living por- 
tion of his message. They suggest, of course, questions which 
are not capable of being definitely answered. If it be asked, 
for instance, whether the early Church was right in believing 
that he expected to return within that generation, we can only 
reply that the evidence we have does not justify an unqualified 
yes or no. But we may also remind ourselves that when the 
Church came to learn that the return of the Christ was not to 
be so soon as it had thought, it quickly adjusted itself to the new 
knowledge without any loss of vital faith: for it understood 
instinctively that mere questions of time were not of moment 
in relation to eternal things. If, again, we are troubled by dif- 
ficulties as to what is meant by the coming of the Son of Man 
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in the clouds of heaven, we may well bear in mind that nothing 
is gained by attempting to translate the language of poetry and 
symbol into that of commonplace. Jesus expressed himself 
habitually in the glowing language of parable and picture rather 
than in the bare terms of argumentative discourse, and that is 
part of his universality. 

Further, it must not be supposed that we make little of the 
originality of Jesus when we say that he used inherited forms 
of prophetic thought and language. It must be remembered 
that he received from Old Testament revelation the elements 
of all his beliefs, and that his creative power was shown in the 
transformation which they experienced at his touch. Thus the 
God whom he worshipped was the God of the prophets; never- 
theless his concept of the Father was immeasurably greater, 
more tender, more beautiful than even Isaiah’s. Again, he re- 
ceived from “them of old time” his belief in a coming King- 
dom of Heaven, yet the Kingdom which he preached was a new 
creation, appearing fresh as the springtime when it had experi- 
enced the transmuting power of his mind; for he so conceived 
this ancient belief that the Kingdom became the ideal of all 
grace, the home of all sacred humanities, the household of the 
Father. So, also, Jesus received from earlier days the idea of 
a heavenly Son of Man, and the color and form in which he 
predicted his coming. But what of that? The truth remains 
that the difference between his thought as to the Son of Man 
and that of the prophets is the difference between promise and 
fulfilment, between the sowing and the harvest, between vision 
and reality. Others had looked for the coming of a celestial 
Messiah as their king and judge; Jesus believed that he was 
himself that heavenly Lord. We are confronted by the tremen- 
dous fact that he identified his own person with that of the “Son 
of Man which is in heaven”, endowed with divine authority and 
commissioned to establish a reign of God in the world; that he, 
lonely, despised, and appointed to death, yet knew himself to 
be the predestined King and Savior. 

But this reference to the death of Jesus suggests to us the 
third and final form of messianic thought, that which was 
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embodied in the sacrificial vision of the suffering servant of the 
Lord. The belief in the efficacy of mediation and of vicarious 
burden-bearing was always a part of Hebrew religion, as in- 
deed it is of all spiritual faith. It underlay the whole service 
of the altar priesthood, and it found typical expression in the 
story of Abraham’s intercession and in Solomon’s prayer for the 
people at the dedication of the Temple. Isaiah teaches even 
that God in His love enters the sphere of human sorrow: “In 
all their afflictions he was afflicted . . . in his love and in 
his pity he redeemed them; and he bare them and carried them 
all the days of old.” But the loftiest concrete utterance of this 
idea is found in the passage wherein the same prophet presents 
the infinitely touching picture of the “Man of sorrows, ac- 
quainted with grief”, of whom the nations confess: ‘Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows”; “He was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities” ; 
“With his stripes we are healed.’”’ Whatever may have been 
the immediate occasion of this divine vision, so moving in its 
majesty, the Church has not erred in receiving it as a foreshad- 
owing of Christ; for it expresses the profound truth of atone- 
ment through sacrificial love which was fulfilled in his ministry 
and Passion. 

It is true that this prophecy was and is not commonly accepted 
by the Jews as a presentation of the Christ: for they associated 
the idea of the promised one with thoughts of glory, triumph, 
and splendor; and they preferred to see in Isaiah’s Man of Sor- 
rows a picture of their own experience as an innocent people 
accomplishing its mission through pain. Nevertheless the 
prophet’s ideal continued to haunt the higher regions of Jewish 
thought. The writers of apocalypse, for instance, attributed su- 
preme value to the ministry of priestly service, which they be- 
lieved to prevail throughout all the dominions of the Lord. 
The intercessions of holy men, the blood of the martyrs, the 
sacrifices of the righteous, the prayers of the blessed dead, and 
the unceasing supplication of angels and archangels before the 
throne of the Eternal—in these was the main channel of divine 
grace, through these the sins of men were forgiven, and in these 
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was the hope of the Kingdom. And although this belief was 
not, even in apocalypse, connected with the work of the Mes- 
siah, it was yet fitted to blend with the conception of that great 
deliverer. That it should so blend was indeed inevitable in “the 
fulness of the time’’. 

And this fulness of the time was reached when Jesus Christ 
appeared; he took upon himself not only the glory of the Son 
of Man, but also the burden of the Man of Sorrows. In this 
indeed his messiahship was perfected, lacking this it must have 
wanted reality and been without its supreme grace. The Christ- 
hood of Jesus owes its completeness, its majesty, its perpetual 
appeal to the crown of thorns that was intertwined with the 
crown of glory. It is the secret of Jesus that he submitted him- 
self to the bearing of a threefold burden: the fulfilling of 
Israel’s mission, the sovereignty of a spiritual kingdom, and 
the immeasurable sorrow of the suffering servant, “led as a 
lamb to the slaughter”. Whatever may have been the expecta- 
tion with which he began his ministry, it early became clear 
to him that his mission was not to be accomplished this side of 
Calvary. He was shown that if he would come again in the 
power of redemption, he must first go away in the weakness of 
mortality, that before he could “drink of the fruit of the vine 

new in the Kingdom of God”, he must drink of the 
cup filled with sorrow of soul even unto death. He learned 
that the Reign of God must be founded in his own surrender 
of every earthly good, that, in the inscrutable purpose of the - 
Father, he must with his blood complete the law of sacrifice 
which was the law of all salvation. 

We see then that Jesus was indeed he in whom all forms of 
the messianic belief were crowned and blended. Even as he 
shared everything in our common human lot, save only such 
things as were contrary to the will of the Father, so in like 
manner he despised nothing that was worthy in the hope which 
his nation had held throughout the suffering generations, using 
the inherited symbols of Judah’s faith, employing even the im- 
perfect language in which that faith had been expressed. And 
so he appears to us wearing a vesture of triple glory, woven in 
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the loom of history, bright with the colors of prophecy, yet hav- 
ing all these colors subdued and purified by the supreme beauty 
of sacrifice. 

All this we may say with confidence, on the authority of the 
relevant records; but we confess with reverence that the full- 
orbed meaning of messiahship as it was mirrored in Christ’s 
mind passes our knowledge. Jesus cannot be measured by his- 
torical standards only. We cannot estimate that which is per- 
fect by that which is in part, or the thoughts of the Redeemer 
by the visions of those that went before. The unique filial re- 
lation to the Father, which set him apart from other men, gave 
a depth of significance to his knowledge of his own nature and 
mission which may never be fully understood by us. The mes- 
siahship of Jesus, therefore, as he himself declared, is the 
foundation on which the Church was built and on which it 
must continue to stand. Christianity may be said to have been 
born on the day when Peter made the confession, “Thou art 
the Christ.” Had Jesus been unable to inspire this belief, his 
ministry would have failed to create an effective dominion in 
the world. Christianity might even have become but a beautiful 
legend and a fading memory. 
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BOOK II 


SPREADING THE NEW MESSAGE 


Jesus left behind him a band of devoted followers, under the 
lead of the Apostles whom he had chosen. Their contact with 
him had transformed their lives; his influence had been so pro- 
found that they accepted whole-heartedly his teaching and his 
claims for himself. Now, fired to the utmost zeal of mtsstonary 
enthusiasm by his Resurrection, they set out to convince others 
of the truths which they had learned and to gather their converts 
into a common fellowship. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE APOSTLES AT WORK 


The Resurrection of Jesus changed his followers from a heart-broken and dis- 

couraged group into a triumphant Church, eager to spread the message every- 

where. Yet, since he had lived and worked as a faithful Jew, the earliest 

Christians had at the beginning no thought of forsaking their fellow-countrymen. 

So this first Church was a Jewish Church; it had a proud record of success, 
despite persecution and martyrdoms. 


HE overwhelming significance of the Resurrection of 

Jesus lies in the fact that from the first Easter on it 

became a force which transformed the lives of those 
who accepted it. This has been true in all ages and at all places, 
but its truth is seen most dramatically among those earliest be- 
lievers, to whom it gave unheard-of courage and undreamed-of 
power, changing them from lowly and commonplace individ- 
uals into a group who turned the whole world upside down. 
Less than six weeks elapsed between the Crucifixion and the 
last vision that they had of their Master, but those six weeks 
left them burning with desire to take up the work that had 
been struck from his hands. And they waited only for God’s 
signal to begin. 

Before describing the history of the Christian Church in 
Palestine, a few words are necessary on the history of Palestine 
itself from A.D. 30 to 70. 

Herod left a grandson named Agrippa who was only six 
years old at the time of his grandfather’s death. Educated in 
Rome he devoted himself to making friends of the emperor’s 
heirs Gaius and Claudius. Gaius came to the throne in 37 and 
presented Agrippa with the domains of Philip, who had been 
dead for three years, in 39 adding the territory of Antipas, who 


was deposed. In 41 Claudius became emperor and he gave to 
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Agrippa the rest of Palestine. Again the Holy Land was 
united under a single king and this time the Jews were content, 
for Agrippa (the “Herod” of the twelfth chapter of Acts) did 
everything possible to win their favor, even to persecuting the 
infant Christian Church. But his reign was short, as he died 
about Passover of the year 44. 

He left a son of the same name who was too young to succeed 
him, so all of Palestine was put under direct Roman rule until 
the boy should grow up. Unfortunately this rule was generally 
exceedingly corrupt, especially after the accession of Nero in 
54. Agrippa II had been given a little of the country by this 
time but in Jerusalem one worthless procurator succeeded an- 
other, each making conditions for the Jews more unbearable. 
Finally in 66 the discontent flared into rebellion and the Jews 
bodly declared war against Rome. 

It was an act of madness. Despite all the injustice they had 
endured the Jews would never have dared to revolt if they had 
not been blinded by religious bigotry. They were God’s chosen 
people and in their extremity they conceived that they had a 
right to demand God’s miraculous intervention. But God left 
them to their fate and the Roman armies quickly overran the 
country and shut up the rebels in Jerusalem. The sufferings of 
the Jews during the siege were terrible and, though they pro- 
longed the agony by desperate resistance, only one end was pos- 
sible. In the year 70 the Romans entered, destroyed the city, and 
burned the Temple to the ground, while the inhabitants they 
either massacred or sold into slavery. So ended the Jewish com- 
monwealth. | 

To return to the waiting disciples, there were several hundred, 
most of them scattered throughout Galilee, in the towns and vil- 
lages where Jesus had taught. They had of course no formal 
organization, but in each place the believers naturally knew 
each other, and met together constantly. About details we are 
quite ignorant, for the Book of Acts, our only direct source for 
the history of this period, is concerned only with the most im- 
portant of the Palestinian groups, the one in Jerusalem. 

Here, we are told, about a hundred and twenty disciples were 
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gathered. Some of them had their homes there, while others 
had remained in Jerusalem since the first Easter experience; 
still others, perhaps the largest number, had come to Jerusalem 
on a pilgrimage, for fifty days after Passover came the Feast 
of Weeks, or Pentecost (from a Greek word meaning fifty), 
which all devout Jews endeavored to attend. The city was not 
as crowded as at the earlier festival, but there were very many 
visitors, Jesus’ followers coming with the rest. 

As was natural, the disciples kept together, meeting in a large 
upper room, their number including the Apostles, Mary, Jesus’ 
mother, and his brothers; of the latter James came to be the 
best known. They knew that they would not see their Master 
again, and they knew also that the time was close at hand when 
they were to face the world as his witnesses. So their first 
task was to complete the number of the apostolic preachers. 
When a certain Matthias was chosen to replace the traitor 
Judas, they were ready for God’s direction. 

His direction came quickly, no later than Pentecost itself. 
On that day the assembled disciples experienced a vision of 
descending flames of fire, with the sound of a mighty rushing 
wind, and with one accord they began to praise God. At first 
the acclamation was so unrestrained that the noise startled the 
Jerusalemites, who came running from all quarters of the city 
to investigate. ‘The ecstatic scene filled them with bewilder- 
ment, all the more as amid the tumult many of the crowd heard 
praises uttered in the most unusual languages—how could 
Galileans have such knowledge? Others not unnaturally 
thought they were witnessing a drunken orgy. 

But the emotions of the Christians were under perfect con- 
trol. While for the moment they had abandoned themselves 
unreservedly to the inspiration of the Spirit, at the sight of 
the gathering multitude Peter could compel silence with a 
gesture. God’s sign had been given. The time to preach had 
arrived, and an unlooked-for audience was ready to hear the 
first Christian missionary appeal. So Peter proclaimed Jesus 
as God’s Messiah, raised from the dead, the source of salvation 
and strength to anyone who would repent and accept him. 
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No more astonishing first sermon was ever preached; no 
more astonishing first success was ever reaped. In one day 
from a hundred and twenty believers the number was raised to 
three thousand, and shortly after to two thousand more. And 
this was in Jerusalem alone. The signal to begin work must 
have been carried to the brethren in Galilee also and their suc- 
cess equally remarkable. The Christian Church had come into 
existence. 

Not that the Christians at that time thought of themselves as 
a church, any more than as yet they thought of calling them- 
selves Christians. Within Israel they thought of themselves 
as a “Way”, a term with something of the same meaning as 
our “party”. That is, they thought of themselves as Jews in 
possession of unique truths which, to be sure, set them apart 
from the other Jews, but which they possessed only to hand on 
to the other Jews. Outside of Israel they did not look for the 
moment; their mission was to those who were “the sons of 
the prophets and of the covenant which God made with Abra- 
ham”. So they took no special title, although their enemies 
soon nicknamed them Nazarenes because Nazareth was the 
home of their Master. 

They made no attempt to provide themselves with special 
places of public worship; they took their part in the regular 
Synagogue services, which they were often able to use as a means 
of spreading the faith. In Jerusalem they resorted for public 
prayer to the Temple, a part of which, we may assume, was 
tacitly reserved for their use. For their specifically Christian 
services, as we should call them, they were content to meet 
“from house to house”, that is to say at each other’s homes. 

Among themselves these Christians were simply the 
“brethren”, and it would be fair to think of the first Christian- 
ity simply as “the brotherhood”. They were members of a 
single family with God as their Father, and as a family the 
welfare of every member was vitally important to every other 
member. ‘This was carried to the furthest possible extent of 
a mutual sharing in possessions: ‘Not one of them said that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own; but they 
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had all things common. For neither was there among them 
any that lacked; for as many as were possessors of lands or 
houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold, and laid them at the Apostles’ feet: and distribution was 
made to each, according as any had need.” 

In the midst of this willing service we hear of one case of 
contemptible hypocrisy. A certain man named Ananias and 
his wife, Sapphira, desired to gain credit for lavish charity at 
a minimum cost to themselves. They announced that they would 
sell a piece of land, and devote the whole proceeds to the 
Church, but made secret arrangements with the purchaser to 
be paid a much higher price than would publicly be made 
known, with the idea of keeping the balance. The Book of 
Acts tells us, however, that the unsavory transaction came to 
light, and that the wretched couple were struck dead—in the 
opinion of the narrator by direct divine vengeance. Be that 
as it may, the punishment that overtook the offenders is wholly 
credible, for a guilty conscience can produce extraordinary 
physical reactions, especially at times of intense emotional 
stress. 

Externally the history of the Jerusalem congregation, and no 
doubt of the other Palestinian congregations also, was quiet and 
prosperous during this first period. The sincerity of the be- 
lievers was so evident, and their life was so devoted, that the 
common people generally held them in intense admiration. 
The fact that the Christians proved to possess their Master’s 
power of healing made a profound impression. ‘The rulers 
were suspicious, but they had no legal authority to proceed 
against so harmless a group. To be sure, they arrested the 
Christian leaders twice and charged them to stop preaching, 
but not the slightest attention was paid to this charge; it was 
difficult to do anything with men who, when beaten, rejoiced 
that they had been counted worthy to suffer shame. One of the 
leading rabbis, Gamaliel, threw the weight of his authority 
against further proceedings; the wisest thing would be to let 
the Christians alone and suffer the future to decide their claims. 

In the meantime Christianity had begun to spread outside of 
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Palestine. The Church of Damascus must have been founded 
at this period, for a few years later we find disciples there whose 
presence is taken for granted (Acts ix. 10). Presumably this 
Church was the result of the missionary activity of the Chris- 
tians in Galilee, for the distance between northern Palestine 
and Damascus was very short, and there was constant com- 
mercial intercourse. And there was another way of spread- 
ing the message. Jerusalem was a pilgrimage center for Jews 
from all over the world, and some of these pilgrims would in- 
evitably have been converted. When they went home they 
would make new converts in their turn, for every early Chris- 
tian was a missionary. In this manner it seems that the 
foundation of the Church in Rome took place, while many an- 
other church must have arisen similarly. It must be remem- 
bered that although these new churches were on Gentile soil 
they were not Gentile churches; they were still wholly and 
purely Jewish. 

Yet in most of them the language was Greek, the predomi- 
nant tongue throughout the Roman Empire. Even in Pales- 
tine there were many Greek-speaking Jews, who had settled in 
the Holy Land, chiefly in and around Jerusalem. ‘These were 
called ‘“Hellenists”, to distinguish them from the “Hebrews” 
or native Jews of Palestine, who spoke Aramaic. The Church 
in Jerusalem contained both classes, and as the Church grew 
the number of both classes grew also. This was bound to lead 
to some friction as language difficulties do everywhere, and 
we are told that “there arose a murmuring of Hellenists against 
the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministrations.” ‘To obviate this seven men were appointed to 
attend to the matter, and in order that such discrimination 
should cease all the seven were appointed from the aggrieved 
class, for all seven bore Greek names. It is customary to speak 
of these new functionaries as the “seven deacons”, but the 
terminology is not very exact; the “deacon” of later Church 
organization had rather different functions. 

One of the seven, Stephen, was the cause of the first real col- 
lision between the Christians and non-Christians in Jerusalem. 


From the Painting in the Tate Gallery By Sir John Everett Millais, P.R.A. 
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He was a fiery enthusiast, who evidently felt that the quiet 
that the Church was enjoying was dangerous, that peace 
might be won at too dear a price. It was not enough to seek 
converts. Jesus had unsparingly denounced the sins of the 
people; ought not his disciples to do the same? So with all 
the vehemence he possessed he proclaimed the ruin towards 
which the nation was heading, that they would see their Temple 
in flames and the land made desolate by God’s judgment. 

Few men can endure much plain speaking, and Jewish pride 
was in no humor to listen to the truth; Stephen was promptly 
arrested, and charged with blasphemy. His reply is given at 
length in the seventh chapter of Acts, and it is an extremely able 
defence, although modern readers may have difficulty in fol- 
lowing the thread. He protested his Jewish orthodoxy; the call 
of God to Israel and the promises to Abraham were real. When 
the Jews suffered under the rule of the Egyptians God sent 
Moses to rescue them. But they rebelled from the very be- 
ginning, afterwards turning to other gods or putting their trust 
in human institutions such as the Temple. And now history 
was repeating itself. When the Jews were suffering under the 
rule of the Romans God sent Jesus to give them a heavenly 
promise. And how had they treated him? As Stephen 
developed the parallel the accused became the accuser, pour- 
ing out with entire indifference to his own fate his scathing de- 
nunciation, and closing in a burst of ecstasy. 

Those readers in modern times who have seen a race-riot will 
appreciate the scene that followed. Stephen was stoned to 
death by an act of mob violence. His martyrdom was only the 
beginning of a general attack on the Christians, who were set 
upon and hunted everywhere. The only safety was in flight, 
and the roads were full of Christians hurrying away, leaving all 
their possessions behind them. Only the Apostles refused to 
leave, as they could not abandon their post, though even they 
no doubt went into hiding for a while. The more sober-minded 
Jews deplored the outrage, repairing it as best they could by 
giving Stephen decent burial. A little later one of the ring- 
leaders in the persecution was to deplore it still more deeply: 
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Saul of Tarsus was to spend his whole life making amends by 
preaching the message he had attacked. 

For the date of this persecution the years A.D. 35-36 have 
been suggested, as the period of a brief vacancy in the Roman 
governorship; Pontius Pilate had been recalled, and his suc- 
cessor Marcellus had not yet arrived. This would explain why 
the Romans did not interfere. There can be no certainty as 
to the exact time, and the persecution may have occurred earlier 
—hardly later. 

“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church”; every 
martyrdom is followed by conversions. Never did this fact ap- 
pear more clearly than after the death of Stephen. The deso- 
lated Church in Jerusalem not only recovered but surpassed 
her former numbers, so much so that a couple of decades later 
the leaders there could say to Paul, “‘Thou seest, brother, how 
many myriads there are among the Jews who have believed.” 
And those whom the persecution scattered abroad ‘went 
about preaching the word”; the attempt to destroy the faith 
resulted only in its spread. 

Part of the fugitives fled beyond Palestine, going as far as 
Antioch, the great capital of Syria. Here some of these al- 
most involuntary missionaries, who came from Cyprus and 
Cyrene, where they had been on better terms with the Gentiles 
than most Jews had, took a step of unparalleled consequences. 
They began to tell the Gentiles about Jesus. Luke’s brief 
mention of this activity is no doubt adequate considering the 
small number of converts that were made at the time, but the 
momentousness of the event is overwhelming. For at this point 
the new message leaped over the national boundaries, and the 
universal brotherhood began. These unnamed disciples were 
the first missionaries to the Gentiles. 

Other successes, striking if not so vastly significant, were 
gained in Palestine. One of Stephen’s fellow “deacons”, 
Philip, made his escape to Sebaste, the capital of Samaria. 
Everyone remembers Jesus’ graciousness to the despised Samari- 
tans, and Philip was Jesus’ faithful disciple; no pride of race 
held him back from offering all he had to give to this people. 
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They responded gratefully and enthusiastically, and apostolic 
approval of the work followed at once; the spirit of universal 
brotherhood was making itself felt. 

One sinister figure, however, first appears here, Simon the 
Magician. Much is told us about him outside the New 
Testament. His conflict with the Apostles led to a permanent 
hostility on his part, and he travelled as far as Rome, preaching 
an extraordinarily perverse doctrine and resisting Christian 
teachers by every means in his power. Even in the story in Acts 
he betrays his most characteristic traits, a love for the purely 
marvellous for its own sake and a boundless confidence that 
money would accomplish anything. 

In the meantime the miracle of Paul’s conversion had taken 
place. Luke indicates the enormous relief that was felt: “The 
Church had peace, being edified; and walking in the fear of 
the Lord and in comfort of the Holy Spirit, was multiplied.” 
Probably most of the exiles could now return home, and the 
Church of Jerusalem was reorganized. As it was now on a 
firm foundation the Apostles felt free to work elsewhere. James 
was made the local head, with a board of “‘elders”’ to assist him. 
Then Peter went down to the sea-coast. 

Here occurs an event to which Luke attaches the greatest im- 
portance; Peter’s acceptance of a Gentile convert. At Joppa 
one day the Apostle fell into a trance, in which he saw a vision 
of a sheet let down from heaven, full of all sorts of animals 
that the Jews held to be unclean. A voice came from heaven 
saying, “Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” On his protesting that un- 
clean food had never passed his lips, he was told, ‘““What God 
hath cleansed, make not thou common.” While he was wonder- 
ing what this might mean messengers came who asked for him. 
They had been sent by Cornelius, a Roman centurion, stationed 
in Caesarea, a city some thirty miles to the north. Cornelius, a 
man of unblemished character, was deeply interested in the 
Jews’ religion, but his unwillingness to accept the burden of the 
ceremonial law barred him from Jewish privileges. He, too, 
had had a vision, bidding him send to Peter. 

The latter now grasped the significance of what he had seen 
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in the trance; these Gentiles were the “unclean” beings whom 
God had cleansed; the last impediment to Christian uni- 
versalism was removed. So he went to Cornelius unhesitatingly, 
taught him and his friends the whole Gospel, baptized them, 
and—most radical of all acts for a Jew—sat down and ate 
with them. The conservative brethren at Jerusalem were 
silenced in their protests by Peter’s account of his vision and 
of the religious capacities of the new converts. They showed 
the effects of the Holy Spirit as clearly as any Jews; how could 
artificial distinctions be maintained any longer? It may be 
added that the Gentiles were soon to manifest their appreciation 
of their treatment by the abundant gifts that they sent to Pales- 
tine to relieve the poverty of the Christians there. 

The pleasure caused by the Gentile conversions was clouded, 
however, by fresh troubles for the Church. In the year A.D. 
41 the new Roman emperor, Claudius, gave Jerusalem and the 
surrounding country to a grandson of Herod the Great, called 
Herod Agrippa. He already held northern Palestine, so that 
the Holy Land was now once more united under a Jewish king, 
to the great joy of the Jews. Agrippa was an adroit politician. 
Quite without religious convictions, he had spent his early life 
in Rome, where he had won a reputation that was highly un- 
savory even for that city. But when made king of Palestine he 
set out to gain the confidence of his Jewish subjects by posing 
as the most orthodox of them all, siding always with the strict- 
est Pharisaic construction of the Law. As the Jewish leaders 
had always looked askance at Christianity Agrippa looked at it 
more askance still. A new persecution was begun. 

The first victim was an Apostle, James the son of Zebedee, 
the brother of John (not James, the brother of Jesus, who was 
the head of the Jerusalem Church). The leading dignitaries 
applauding this, Agrippa took the bold step of arresting Peter. 
But Peter escaped from prison. ‘The Book of Acts gives a 
beautiful and vivid account of his release by an angel. He fled 
the city and went into hiding, and Agrippa before he could 
trace him, died. The account of the persecutor’s death in the 
twelfth chapter of Acts is closely corroborated by a Jewish 
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historian, Josephus. The latter tells of the king’s suffering from 
some painful digestive malady and draws a graphic picture of 
the grief that overtook the nation at the news of his mortal ill- 
ness. Frantic prayers were offered everywhere, but in vain; 
by the end of April, A.D. 44, the king was dead. As he left 
no one old enough to succeed him the emperor put the country 
back under Roman rule, and from that day the Jews lost all 
control of their Holy City. 

As Luke now turns his attention to the work of Paul, we are 
given few further glimpses of Palestinian Christianity. It is 
clear, however, that for the next two decades there were no 
further serious persecutions, no great danger of being put to 
death for the faith. But life for the Christians was not easy. 
After the death of Agrippa the new Roman governors were 
generally incapable or dishonest. The hatred of Rome grew 
steadily greater and the movement towards rebellion more and 
more pronounced. Hot-headed Jews began to preach a holy 
war, promising their countrymen that God would intervene on 
their side, that He would help them if they would start to help 
themselves. With such a movement Christians could have no 
sympathy; they were under no delusions about God’s exclusive 
interest in the Jews, and they knew that His Kingdom could 
never be established by warlike means. Consequently they held 
aloof from the popular excitement, reaping the result of their 
attitude in a general hatred; these Christians who preached love 
of their enemies were bad patriots. 

Under such circumstances just treatment was out of the ques- 
tion. Workmen could not collect their wages, traders were 
cheated out of their dues, arrests on trumped-up charges were 
frequent, no court would give a verdict favorable to a Christian. 
All this was doubly severe because of the continued poverty, the 
situation being endurable only by reason of the help that came 
from the Gentile churches. The missionaries were special suf- 
ferers, being called constantly before the Synagogue courts and 
sentenced to such punishments as scourging. Yet nothing could 
quench the indomitable courage of the preachers, who when 
persecuted in one city simply fled into the next and took up the 
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work there. Nothing could stop the constant influx of con- 
verts, who knew perfectly well what they would have to face. 
No wonder that in the Church throughout the world the heroic 
Palestinians were called simply “‘the saints”’. 

With the year 60 the situation reached an acute stage, as by 
this time the popular fury against Rome was inflamed to the 
last degree. The governor, Felix, who had held office from 52 
to about this time, was an emancipated slave, and his rule had 
been indescribably bad. So impossible had conditions become 
that the most reckless Jews formed themselves into a secret 
society, the Sicarii, who made it their business to assassinate 
anyone suspected of friendliness to Rome. This nationalist 
madness carried with it inevitable religious consequences. A 
meeting of the rabbis was held a few years later, which pro- 
nounced all Gentiles unclean in the strictest sense and drew up 
the most rigid rules against intercourse with them; at the very 
time the Christians were proclaiming the equality of all men, 
the Jews were taking all possible pains to deny it. 

Finally Jewish hatred vented itself on James the Christian 
leader, who was killed; an early tradition says he was thrown 
from a pinnacle of the Temple in the year 63. A Christian 
emigration then began from western Palestine to the region of 
the Decapolis, beyond and to the south-east of the Sea of 
Galilee; this was Gentile soil, where the brotherhood was safe. 
When war at last broke out in 66, all the rest of the believers 
followed, and a new Christian headquarters was established at 
a place called Pella. They had done all they could for their 
fellow-countrymen, who had refused to hear their warnings. 
Nothing remained but to watch with a heavy heart the frightful 
judgment that descended on the nation which had crucified 
Jesus. . 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE OBSTRUCTIVE JEWISH CODE 


What was the religion of the Jews in the Apostles day? What could they 

assume that the people already knew? Without this information we are unable 

to appreciate their problems, especially since the Judaism of their time differed 

so widely from the systems with which we are familiar. The Jews, starting 

from their acceptance of the Law of Moses, had built up a most remarkable 

method of interpretations and expansions by which this Law could be extended 
almost indefinitely. 


OR a reconstruction of the religion taught and practised 
by the fellow-countrymen of Jesus both the Old Testa- 
ment and the later writings of the rabbinical authors 

are of great help. But they are a help only because the Judaism 
of the period was in a state of transition, being no longer merely 
the Old Testament faith nor yet what we call “Jewish 
orthodoxy”; it stood just about in the middle of the period of 
four hundred years which separates the one from the other. The 
only reliable sources are those of the period itself—the later 
apocryphal books, the contemporary historians, and above all 
the New Testament. 

Most Christians find it difficult to understand that Judaism 
must not be thought of as a theology. Such Christian systems as 
Catholicism, Calvinism, or Lutheranism can be and are ex- 
pounded with great elaboration in massive text-books which set 
forth the faith with all its ramifications. But Judaism has 
never had any “written constitution” of the sort. There are of 
course certain beliefs that all Jews held and still hold. But 
these are few. The existence of God, His unity, His tran- 
scendence, His creation of the world and all that is in it, His 
choice of Israel from among the nations of the world, His gift 


of His Law—these, with the certainty of Israel’s final triumph, 
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were in the main the only doctrines shared by all the people. 
To be sure, these doctrines were held with great tenacity, and 
no one who professed and called himself a Jew might waver in 
his acceptance of any of them; concerning the unity of God, in 
particular, Israel was felt to have a world mission. But gen- 
eral agreement hardly went beyond these points. In the de- 
tailed interpretation of most of these points, there might be and 
was a wide difference of opinion. Individuals here and there 
might set to work to weld all the separate tenets into a single 
system, but such attempts never expressed anything more than 
the personal opinions of their authors; such a thing as an ac- 
cepted text-book on Jewish theology could not and cannot be 
written, and even the most “orthodox” of Jews today makes it 
his boast that Judaism is a religion of almost complete intellec- 
tual liberty. 

For its center of unity Israel looked beyond its doctrines, and 
found it partly in a sense of blood relationship—since all Jews 
were supposed to be descended from Abraham—but more es- 
pecially in the conviction that all Jews were inheritors of 
a divinely given Law which they were bound to obey; he who 
follows the Law of God, he is the servant of God. This is 
the real heart of Judaism. 

This Law (in Hebrew Torah, or teaching) is contained in 
the first five Books of the Old Testament, to Jewish eyes in- 
comparably the most sacred part of the Bible. All else, whether 
historical, poetic, or prophetic, takes a secondary place and is 
regarded as only explanatory or corroborative of the Law. 
Now the Law contains-an enormous number of precepts which 
to modern eyes are of varying value, ranging from the high 
morality of the Ten Commandments to curious directions about 
knots in girdles. Most non-Jews divide the precepts into two 
classes, ‘‘moral” and “ritual”, and think of the latter as having 
at the most some sort of symbolic value. But this point of 
view does not correspond to the outlook of the average Hebrew 
of the New Testament period. He made, to be sure, a division 
of the commandments into “heavy” and “light”, but the “heavy” 
commandments comprised many of purely ritual content, and 
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the “light” comprised some that are moral. And about symbolic 
meanings of the ritual commandments the Jew did not generally 
concern himself. Commandments were not to be obeyed be- 
cause they could be rationally explained or symbolically inter- 
preted; they were to be obeyed because they were the revealed 
will of God and for no other reason. A devout Jew accord- 
ingly was never disturbed because he could see no reason for 
a commandment; his sole responsibility was to keep it. 

Consequently it was of infinite importance that every Jew 
should be able to ascertain at any time just what his legal duty 
was. Hence the emphasis laid on the elementary schools; if 
the Jews had been less concerned with their religious obliga- 
tions their standard of education would have been less high. 
The schools taught the Law, and many children learned it 
actually by heart. Even this was far from enough. Many of 
the statutes were ambiguous, and many of them referred to out- 
worn conditions, while new problems were arising constantly 
that could be brought under the old rules only with great dif- 
ficulty. It was necessary that there should exist a class of of- 
ficial interpreters of the Law, experts to whom the layman could 
refer his problems and from whom he could receive guidance. 

In the Old Testament period this task was in the hands of 
the priests, but by New Testament days the priesthood, though 
immensely increased in numbers, had degenerated in spiritual 
influence; the average priest received very little consideration 
from the people. The elders, as the official rulers of Israel, 
had succeeded the priests in the interpreting office, but this 
also was proving unsatisfactory; there were so many elders re- 
quired that many of them had little technical training. A new 
class grew up, persons who had devoted many years to intense 
special study of the Law and who had satisfied their teachers 
of their ability. These men were the Scribes. 

A Scribe was an expert interpreter of the Law who had suc- 
cessfully completed an elaborate course of training. —The New 
Testament often calls them simply “lawyers”, and the term 
is exact, although the law they dealt with was primarily 
religious. Another title was “Rabbi”, properly a form of 
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address meaning “my lord”; this could be applied to any dis- 
tinguished teacher also, even when not a graduate of the schools. 

In the main these Scribes were divided into two chief parties, 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees. Individual Scribes might be- 
long to either group. The Sadducees, representing the old 
aristocratic priestly group in Jerusalem, were, like priests and 
aristocrats generally, conservative. They held to the practices 
and beliefs of Israel as they had existed two centuries or more 
in the past. The Pharisees began by being progressives in both 
ceremonial and theology, and they still continued to be pro- 
gressive in a sense; that is, they taught that new questions might 
well demand new answers, and that such answers could be given 
by properly (i.e. Pharisaically) trained Scribes. They under- 
took to determine not only the meaning of all the ambiguous 
commands in the Law, but also to decide—quite literally—every 
conceivable related question that could possibly arise. 

For instance, the Fourth Commandment forbids work on the 
Sabbath; very good, but just what is “work”? No burden must 
be carried on that day; but just how heavy must an object be to 
be considered a “burden”? ‘To quote the final decision on this 
point: ‘Milk to the quantity of a mouthful, honey sufficient to 
cover a wound with, oil sufficient to anoint a small limb with.” 
A still later comment on the last clause explains “a small limb” 
to mean “the smallest limb of a one-day-old infant”. And so 
on indefinitely. 

The Sadducees as well were inevitably busy with these ques- 
tions, and in some respects their Scribes ruled more rigorously. 
But the Pharisaical answers were vastly the more elaborate be- 
cause the Pharisees were not afraid of innovations. In this 
way there grew up an enormous number of interpretations and 
supplements to the Law of Moses, and this body of teach- 
ing was called “the tradition”. Its extent was overwhelming, 
and it was not reduced to writing until the third Christian cen- 
tury. In its oral form only the ablest and most determined 
students were able to learn it. And yet its upholders taught that 
it was binding and generally irreformable, that it was fully as 
inspired as the Old Testament itself. 
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The Pharisees were the men who undertook to learn this 
tradition and to keep it in full. But this did not suffice to make 
a man a Scribe; Pharisaic Scribes were able to teach its con- 
tent so authoritatively that they could apply and expand it. 
Hence the number of such devotees was always and inevitably 
small; the number of adult male Pharisees never much exceeded 
six thousand, while of this number presumably less than five 
per cent were Scribes. About the Sadducees our information is 
not very full, but they were certainly much fewer in number than 
their adversaries. Consequently the common impression that 
all Jews were divided between the two parties is quite erroneous; 
out of the possibly one million inhabitants of Palestine, Phari- 
sees and Sadducees represented inner religious cliques; to belong 
to either was beyond the ability or the desire of ordinary 
citizens. 

And yet there was little hesitation when it came to choosing 
leaders in emergencies. The Sadducees were detested because 
of their aristocratic pride, their political power, and the com- 
promises they made with Rome. The Pharisees, on the other 
hand, stood for the strict purity of the national religion and, 
granted the justice of their legal premises, they were the one 
party in the land who could be looked up to as the saints of the 
Law, so that they were able to gain an influence in the country 
out of all proportion to their numbers. After the year A.D. 
70 they became the acknowledged dictators of Jewish religious 
policy, the founders of what was afterwards to become orthodox 
Judaism. 

Their influence arose from the facts that they were intensely 
in earnest, had a splendid organization, a clear-cut programme, 
and knew exactly what they wanted. Yet to modern ears the 
word Pharisee is a term of supreme contempt, which demands 
explanation. The two adjectives that the noun generally sug- 
gests are “proud” and “hypocritical”. What is the reason for 
this? Concerning their pride the truth of the reproach will 
scarcely be denied by their most zealous champions. Indeed if 
their presuppositions are admitted, their pride was warranted. 
If God’s Law must be kept literally, and if the Pharisaic 
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interpretation of that Law was alone true, then the Pharisees 
were the only true servants of God and the only true Jews. 

Such a conclusion is appalling, but the stricter members of 
the party actually drew it. “This people that knows not the Law 
is accursed”, “none of the common people is pious”, “the gar- 
ments of the common people defile by contact’—such are 
typical Pharisaic sayings. Most Pharisees, to be sure, expected 
that other Jews would be saved, but their salvation would be on 
a lower plane. The chiefest places in heaven were reserved for 
the Pharisee, who devoutly thanked God that he was not as 
other men. He had a missionary zeal, no doubt; he “would 
cross land and sea to make one proselyte”. But this proselyte 
must adopt the Pharisaic system in its entirety in order to become 
an object of Pharisaic interest; if he fell in any way short he was 
simply one of the “despised people of the land”. 

The question of Pharisaic hypocrisy is a little more compli- 
cated, and the idea should be dismissed at once that most mem- 
bers of the party were thieves, libertines, or murderers. For the 
Pharisees kept the Law, and the Law forbade all such things. 
The weak spot in their system lay in their constant stress on the 
strictly legal aspect of the Law, which was construed by their 
experts as technically as any legal code today. What the Law 
forbade was prohibited to a Pharisee; but what the Law could 
be understood as permitting was permitted. And the distinc- 
tion was sometimes very nice. For instance, a Pharisee must ab- 
stain from perjury; an oath taken in the name of the Lord must 
bind him, But just what is an oath in the name of the Lord? 
It was ruled that the formula, “I swear it by the gold on the 
Temple”, made his promise obligatory; but, ‘I swear it by the 
Temple’, had no such effect. Consequently if the Pharisee was 
careful to use the latter form he was guiltless if he broke his 
word. It is only fair to say that the worst of such artificial dis- 
tinctions were later abolished. 

Such a process of casuistic hair-splitting produced a state of 
things much like that of the modern world, where “law-abiding” 
and “‘good” are by no means convertible terms; a man may al- 
ways keep within the law and yet be a most undesirable person. 
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For the Pharisee the number of Joop-holes was perhaps 
smaller; but his attitude was the more objectionable because of 
his religious claim that his hands were clean in God’s sight. 
And matters were made worse by the amount of attention he 
gave to purely ceremonial concerns. In themselves they were 
generally harmless enough—even though frequently useless 
enough—but by absorbing energy they did great damage; men 
were only too likely to feel that punctiliousness in ritual could 
make up for moral shortcomings. Such faults are the justi- 
fication for the denunciation of the Pharisees in the New Testa- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ESTABLISHING EARLY JEWISH CHRISTIANITY 


Even more significant than the external history of the earliest Church is the 
record of its beliefs and practices, for these have determined the general form of 
Christianity ever since. The religion of the New Testament is of course inti- 
mately connected with that of the Old, and at first the difference between the 
two did not seem radical. But, as the zeal of the Christians led them con- 
stantly to emphasize the more important matters, they came to realize that the 
center of their religion was independent of the older Jewish nationalism. 


HE account already given of the course of the first 

Jewish Christians is based on the text of the earlier por- 

tion of Acts, and little attempt has been made to do any- 
thing except to tell the story as Acts tells it, and to explain the 
significance of the events. But in the minds of many readers the 
question will arise: What is the value of this narrative when 
critically tested? 

Now the Book of Acts has been the object of the closest 
scrutiny of critical scholars for almost a century, and almost 
every conceivable theory about it has been propounded. By 
far the greatest part of these theories have failed to stand the 
test of fresh investigation, but the most widely accepted view 
finds in the first five chapters of the Book two sources, which are 
to some degree parallel. The first, or “A” source, comprises 
chapters three, four, and the first sixteen verses of chapter five. 
The second, or “B” source, contains chapter one (probably), 
chapter two, and the last twenty-six verses of chapter five. Of 
these two sources ‘‘A” is the earlier, and is generally adjudged 
the more reliable, for ‘““B” displays certain signs of revision. 

In the later parts of Acts dealing with Palestine, vi. 1 to viii. 
4 are considered to be the beginning of an “‘Antiochene” source 


that is resumed at xi. 19. And a “‘C”’ source is formed of viii. 
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5-40, ix. 31 to xi. 18, xii. 1-24; though this may really be only 
the continuation of the “B” source. 

When all this has been admitted, however, it does not appear 
that the reconstruction previously given is seriously disturbed 
in its main outlines, the differences consisting rather in matters 
of detail. Some question is raised touching the position of the 
Apostles, there being doubt as to whether they really occupied 
such a central position as an organized and closed group; in- 
deed the earliest church organization seems to have been more 
democratic than Luke’s account in Acts reveals. Consequently 
the formal control of new missionary work in Acts viii. 14 or 
xi. 22 is possibly over-emphasized. Similarly, Acts lays perhaps 
too much stress on the conversion of Cornelius the centurion; 
as the narrative stands it is easy to gain the impression that 
Peter was the first Gentile missionary (Acts xv. 7). But this 
would be erroneous, for the ‘““men of Cyprus and Cyrene” had 
been at work long before—not to mention the revolutionary work 
of Paul. And Luke understates the first opposition of the 
Jewish Christians to accepting their Gentile brethren on an 
equal footing. The matter was settled finally much as he de- 
scribed it, but for a time there was more extreme tension and 
more heated controversy than he intimates. But Luke was not 
writing with the detachment of a “scientific” historian. He 
was writing for the edification of his readers, and so he naturally 
told his story in such a way as to give the greatest profit. No 
one expects a writer of an elementary school history to be at 
pains to tell the failings of great national heroes, however much 
it may be the duty of advanced students to recognize them. 


I 


The earliest Christians were all Jews. That being the case, 
many of their more important beliefs they simply held in com- 
mon with their unconverted brethren, so that any statement of 
Jewish doctrine is in part a statement of the earliest Christian 
doctrine also. Like all Jews, these earliest Christians believed in 
the existence of God, in His unity and transcendence, and that 
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the whole universe was His direct creation. They believed in 
angels. And they believed in demons, who had seduced man 
to sin. 

God interfered in the ruin that sin had wrought, to choose 
out Israel as a people for Himself, and gave to Israel the Old 
Testament revelation. Salvation consequently was more than a 
personal matter; the people, or “congregation”, were to be 
saved as well as the individual. As the people were helpless 
in the midst of their enemies, God must interfere and bring 
world history to an end through his Messiah. Then would be 
inaugurated the Kingdom of God, in which all men would be 
immortal and in which the righteous dead were to rejoin the 
living. 

As to those who were to be admitted to this Kingdom, it was 
acknowledged on practically all hands that many children of 
Abraham would be excluded; those who habitually disregarded 
God’s law could not hope to share in God’s rewards. That is, 
within the great congregation of the nation there was a smaller 
congregation which some very strict Jews thought of as very 
small indeed. Concerning the Gentiles various views were held. 
It was generally agreed that Gentiles who had persecuted Jews 
would be condemned. As to the others, the more narrow- 
minded taught that no Gentile could be saved, but the more 
liberal expected some of the Gentiles to have some sort of a 
place in the Kingdom; indeed there was a class of Gentiles 
known as ‘“‘God-fearers” or “devout men” who were associated 
with many synagogues (Act x. 2, xiii. 50. etc.). Still, it was 
not believed that even the best Gentiles could ever reach the 
same beatitude as good Jews; their position in the Kingdom 
would always be inferior. 

In New Testament days practically all Jews expected the 
final salvation to come soon; “the Kingdom of God was at hand.” 
This expectation in itself might have been harmless enough, 
but when coupled with a narrow nationalism it led them into the 
mad folly of their rebellion against Rome and brought not sal- 
vation but destruction. 

As Jews, the early Christians shared the universal feeling that 
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religion is not doctrine but life, that unity of general purpose is 
wholly consistent with the utmost liberty in non-essentials. Con- 
sequently it is impossible to speak of an early Christian theol- 
ogy in the sense of an elaborated doctrinal system. There were 
beliefs that all Christians held, of course, but apart from these 
beliefs men might think much as they chose; this is true of 
even the earliest period and is still more true of the next genera- 
tion, when the faith had made converts of every kind. There 
is a New Testament religion based on New Testament dogmas, 
but there is no such thing as a New Testament dogmatic scheme. 


II 


At the beginning most of the Jewish beliefs were simply re- 
tained, with differences only in emphasis, The basic new fact 
naturally was the conception of the Messiah, for the Christians 
knew who the Messiah was, Jesus of Nazareth, Him whom 
the Jews had crucified God had raised from the dead and 
exalted to His right hand, where he was waiting until the time 
when he should be revealed. “Jesus is the heavenly Son of 
Man”: this was the fundamental faith of the first Christianity. 
And the primal requisite for salvation was the acceptance of this 
faith. 

But such acceptance was in no way to be merely intellectual 
conviction, for it must carry with it far-reaching consequences in 
the realm of conduct. As Jesus was God’s Messiah, the teach- 
ing of Jesus was inspired by God. Jesus had revealed the moral 
nature of God; the principles by which God would judge the 
world were the principles set forth by Jesus. So the Christians 
confronted their hearers with the drastic moral tests that stand 
today in the Gospels, coupling with them the uncompromising 
demand, “Repent!” 

What had been done in the past through ignorance God in 
His mercy might pardon. But now the excuse of ignorance 
would no longer serve; the truth had been published abroad. 
Selfishness, untruthfulness, covetousness, unchastity, revenge 
must be treated less lightly than ever and no longer thought to 
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be compensated for by punctiliousness in the external duties 
of religion. The loop-holes that could be found by the lawyers’ 
ingenious interpretations of the Old Testament laws must no 
longer be utilized. In facing the terrible judgment of God 
nothing but a radical cleansing of the nature could avail. The 
Christians demanded a thorough reformation of Israel. 

At this earliest stage they were conscious only of a mission to 
Israel. It never occurred to any of them to treat the Old Testa- 
ment as repealed or superseded; on the contrary, they clung to 
its authority as zealously as any Pharisee. But where the Phari- 
see interpreted the Old Testament through the teaching of the 
Scribes, the Christians interpreted it through the teaching of 
Jesus, who had made clear its true meaning, and had supple- 
mented and perfected it. Just so they never questioned God’s 
vocation of the chosen people, “To you are the promises and to 
your children”; Israel is still God’s congregation. They did 
not as yet call themselves a church. They were reformers within 
the Church; reformers who possessed God’s truth, but only as 
a trust to be handed on to the others of their nation, whose salva- 
tion God desired as ardently as their own. 

They continued, therefore, to practise all the duties incumbent 
on good Jews, attending the synagogues conscientiously, and 
even offering sacrifices in the Temple. Not that they had no 
‘“‘sroup self-consciousness” of their own, for their consciousness 
of their responsibilities and privileges was acute. While they 
gave themselves no name, except perhaps “the brotherhood”, 
this brotherhood represented the true Israel, the congregation 
within the congregation, and to be one of the “brethren” made 
all the difference between salvation and loss of salvation. But 
they looked and prayed for the time when the boundaries of the 
brotherhood could be pushed outward until they became simply 
the boundaries of Israel. Then, they felt, their work would be 
done. 

Not that they thought that there would be no salvation out- 
side of Israel, for Jesus had shown the greatest sympathy for the 
Gentiles, even to predicting that “many will come from the east 
and the west, and will sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
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Jacob in the Kingdom.” But they expected that this consum- 
mation would come through God’s mercy after the Kingdom was 
established, so that for the present they need not concern them- 
selves with the Gentiles. And it is highly probable that most 
of them did not realize that Jesus’ predictions would lead in- 
evitably to giving the Gentiles equal rank with the Jews. But 
from the first Jesus’ teaching saved them from identifying pa- 
triotic hopes with the cause of God; while they shared the uni- 
versal belief in the nearness of he end, they were spared the 
harm that this belief caused their Feller: -countrymen. 


III 


The next fundamentally important doctrine of the earliest 
Christianity was belief in the power and activity of God’s 
Spirit. Here again at the start there was a close contact with 
Judaism, for the Jews had always believed that God would 
supply supernatural strength for any important religious duty 
which transcended man’s ordinary powers. In the older 
imagery God was pictured as giving this strength by breathing 
it into man, so that the strength itself was called God’s “breath” 
or “spirit”; this is the origin of the word. The Old Testament 
abounds with instances. Most familiar is the case of the 
prophet; the prophet could speak as he did because God had 
breathed into him both the message and the strength to pro- 
claim it. 

Though the time of the prophets had of course long since 
passed, the Jews still held that the Spirit could be and was given 
on occasion to favored individuals. It was not thought of as a 
gift that endured; when the special occasion had passed the 
Spirit was withdrawn. Consequently no one could be thus 
favored for any great length of time; most persons never re- 
ceived the Spirit at all. The Jews looked confidently forward, 
however, to a day when the Spirit would become the abiding 
possession of all men, to the day when the messianic reign would 
be inaugurated. Then through the Messiah God would pour 
forth His gift on His people without measure, and it would re- 
main with them throughout eternity. 
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This hope of Israel the Christians realized. On the day of 
Pentecost the group of believers, men and women, without ex- 
ception, experienced a new power that came suddenly into their 
lives; they were touched by God with power to do His work. 
In part the experience was ecstatic, and it is on this part that 
the narrative in Acts dwells most insistently, as was only natural 
for a first century historian, to whom the marvellous aspects of 
an event made a special appeal. In other words, the Christians 
were suddenly seized with an overwhelming desire to praise 
God, and to praise Him without restraint, so that the whole as- 
sembly burst into tumultuous and vociferous worship. 

Instances of similar occurrences have appeared in modern 
times and have attracted the intense interest of specialists in 
religious psychology, with the result that the account in the 
second chapter of Acts is seen to lie entirely within the realm 
of what is possible. For the most part this is self-evident, but 
even the strangest feature of the story, the use of unknown 
language, has been observed in our own day. In times of in- 
tense enthusiasm and excitement an abnormal quickening of the 
memory may occur, so that persons will utter whole sentences, 
even in a foreign language, that they may have heard only once. 
In Jerusalem Jews of every nationality gathered, using almost 
every known tongue in their worship, so that the first disciples 
would quite literally have heard “the wonderful works of God” 
acclaimed in all kinds of speech. That in their religious exalta- 
tion such phrases should be repeated would be altogether con- 
ceivable. 

Yet Luke likes to dwell on the more marvellous features of 
his tradition. Such an occurence would be a rarity, however 
possible it might be; there is in fact no other instance of just 
the same phenomenon recorded in the New Testament. Else- 
where when “speaking with tongues” is mentioned the use of 
foreign languages is probably not implied. Generally the ex- 
cited speaker simply produced unintelligible sounds which were 
thought to have some mystic significance. 

Of course we should today scarcely stress such an occurrence 
as miraculous; indeed to many persons it will appear to fall 
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short of even the wholesomely natural or to be a manifestation 
of hysteria. It is worth noticing that the apostolic Church itself 
was on its guard. ‘The very interesting passage, | Corinthians 
Xli-xiv, tells the readers that speaking with tongues might degen- 
erate into mere noise, without spiritual or moral meaning. ‘The 
only test of the value of the gift was its result; did it, or did it not, 
lead to a heightening of man’s ethical and religious possibilities? 
If not, it was to be avoided; if it did, it might be cultivated 
when proper precautions were taken. After all is said, it is 
possible for man’s life to became too balanced and too conserva- 
tive; the greatest work is not always done by persons of unvary- 
ing restraint and common sense. Occasional outbursts of 
emotion not infrequently result in increased and more joyous 
activity, and in the case of the first Christians such outbursts 
were of real help to lives of the most heroic and self-sacrific- 
ing devotion. 

But the apostolic age, with all its regard for the marvellous, 
taught unequivocally that the marvellous and the ecstatic sides 
are subsidiary. The truest fruits of the Spirit are not to be found 
in speaking with tongues, but in “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-control”. In 
the heightening of the commonplace virtues the work of God’s 
spirit was most truly found. Faith in the risen Christ brings 
this power; here is the essential fact in the Christian doctrine 
of the Spirit. 


IV 


Who sent the Spirit? Ultimately of course the Father, but 
more immediately the Messiah; Jewish teaching and Christian 
experience would unite in this answer. But Christian experi- 
ence taught a new truth, that through the Spirit the believers on 
earth are brought into touch with the Messiah in heaven; Jesus 
is in contact with the world. From this new truth a new ter- 
minology developed; a term was produced that was to become 
essentially Christian for all time. Jesus is Messiah, the future 
deliverer of his people, yes—but he is more than that. Through 
the Spirit Jesus is the present Master of the world: “Jesus is 
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Lord.” This phrase became almost immediately the basic form- 
ula of the new faith, the primal Christian creed. ‘“Thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy 
heart that God hath raised him from the dead.” 

No doubt this conclusion was not drawn immediately, and 
it must have been adopted by some of the first Christians 
less rapidly than by others, but it originated with the primitive 
group on the primitive Palestine soil. The Aramaic term used 
was “Marana” (“Our Lord”) and the Aramaic exclamation, 
“Marana tha” (“Our Lord, come!’’) is the earliest Christian 
prayer we know. 

And this prayer was addressed to Jesus; his people prayed 
to him. Not probably in the more formal worship of the 
Church, where—then as now—prayer was offered primarily to 
the Father. But prayers were offered to Jesus also, prayers 
that he would come quickly, prayers in special need,—prayers 
such as Stephen’s “Lord Jesus, receive my spirit; lay not this 
sin to their charge.” The practice was preceded by no theo- 
logical justification or argument. It sprang up spontaneously 
as an outcry of the heart, without any thought that defence or 
explanation could be needed. 

Jesus is Messiah, Son of God, celestial Son of Man, Lord, 
the hearer and answerer of prayers. These are the terms by 
which the earliest Christians described him, the first three com- 
ing from his teaching and the last two from their own direct 
experience. 

The practically minded earliest Christians concerned them- 
selves little with speculative problems and were content with 
the facts of experience. For them Christ in himself was an 
object of religious devotion. How this was best to be reconciled 
with their uncompromising belief in the unity of God they 
left to the future to determine. In the meantime individuals 
were free to propound such explanations as they might desire. 

But on one further conclusion there was general agreement 
at a very early date. The existence of Jesus did not begin with 
his birth. At the very beginning of the preaching it appears 
that the Apostles still spoke of him as “a man approved of God 
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by mighty works and wonders and signs which God did by 
him”, whom God had exalted after his death. This point of 
view could not endure for long. A mere man could not attain 
the rank which Christian experience showed Jesus to hold, a 
mere man could not give the Spirit, a mere man could not hear 
and answer prayer. It is not possible to trace the steps by which 
the inevitable conclusion was reached that Jesus was more than 
man, and so had existed with God before his appearance on 
earth. But the conclusion was reached so early and so univer- 
sally that Paul, whose conversion came not much later, had 
never heard of any other theory. 

So much for the earliest Christian beliefs. Now as to their 
practices. 


V 


The convert, who had been convinced by the preaching of 
Jesus as Messiah and Jesus as risen, was first of all required to 
submit to the rite of baptism. This was no new ceremony to 
a Jew, for by now it was the usual custom to baptize Gentiles 
who desired to embrace Judaism, men after circumcision, 
women without any other ceremony. No such rule is to be 
found in the Old Testament, but the theory that gave rise to 
the practice is obvious. The Old Testament Law prescribed 
that any Jew who incurred ceremonial impurity must undergo 
purification, nearly always including washing in some form 
or other. But to Jewish eyes Gentiles lived all their lives in a 
condition of ceremonial impurity; consequently purification 
must be necessary before a convert (proselyte) was fitted to take 
a place in the holy commonwealth of Israel. And the obvious 
purification was washing. 

John the Baptist had insisted on the submission to this rite 
by Jews, his motive being equally obvious. He had come to 
warn the nation against a vain trust in national privilege: “Say 
not unto yourselves, We have Abraham to our father!” By their 
sins the Jews had become in God’s sight no better than so 
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many Gentiles; they needed just as much purification, and must 
show their humility by accepting it. 

Christians naturally could take no less stern a view of the 
nation’s need of cleansing, and so they also demanded baptism. 
When it began is disputed. To be sure, the currently received 
texts of the First Gospel refer the institution of the sacrament 
to Jesus himself (Matthew xxviii. 19). But there is some real 
evidence to show that the passage as originally written by the 
Evangelist read simply, “Go and make disciples of all the na- 
tions in my name.” In any case it is plausibly argued that the 
verse represents a reading back of a later custom, for the other 
Gospels record no such command. There can be no possible 
doubt that the practice of baptizing arose on Palestinian soil at 
an extremely early date, even if it was not quite so early as 
Pentecost. It was rapidly made obligatory on everyone; Paul 
knows no Christians who have not been baptized. Nor can there 
be any doubt that the ceremony symbolized purification, or that 
in some way most Christians believed that it effected puri- 
fication. 

There was no delay in administering the sacrament, to use 
the modern term. The convert was baptized as soon as he pro- 
fessed his first faith; it being felt that what further instruction 
he needed could best be given after he began to share the life 
and help of the brotherhood. The emotional process of con- 
version consequently led directly to a climax in the baptismal 
act, and this stirring of the emotions prepared directly for the 
experience of the Spirit, which was normally felt at this mo- 
ment. 

Yet there was no fixed rule. A man was deemed to have 
the Spirit when, but only when, he manifested the effects of 
the Spirit. The action of the Spirit was not to be dictated or 
constrained by men: “the wind bloweth where it listeth.” Con- 
verts could be and were touched by God before they were bap- 
tized, even when the propriety of their baptism was in doubt. 
At times baptism was not followed by the signs of the Spirit’s 
presence. In this case prayer and the laying on of hands were 
resorted to (Acts viii. 17); in succeeding generations this new 
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ceremony was invariably used so that no safeguard might be 
omitted. This was the origin of confirmation. 


VI 


Cleansed from the stains of the past and strengthened by 
God’s power, the convert had to be instructed in his new manner 
of life. The teaching was twofold, both by precept and ex- 
ample. The precepts were primarily the teachings of Jesus, in 
which every convert must have been orally instructed; such 
had always been the Jewish practice with the sayings of the 
great rabbis, and the sayings of Jesus were of infinitely greater 
weight than the sayings of all the rabbis. Consequently it was 
necessary to draw up lists of Jesus’ words in a form suitable 
for memorizing. As Jews of this period had a curious preju- 
dice against committing any current religious teaching to 
writing, fearing that the authority of the Old Testament might 
somehow be affected, the early Christian lists were oral. Jewish 
memories were trained to an extraordinary power, so that the 
absence of written lists did not affect the accuracy of transmis- 
sion; but oral lists, memorized and to be taught to others by 
memorizing, would naturally be so arranged as to assist the mem- 
ory. Christ’s sayings consequently would be grouped under 
such headings as the teachings on love of the neighbor, the teach- 
ings concerning the Law, the teachings against the Pharisees, 
the teachings about the future, and so on; the careful student will 
be able to detect some of these primitive collections beneath the 
surface of our present Gospels. 

At first instruction of this sort might be given by any capable 
person, but a little later a definite class of catechists, known as 
“teachers”, necessarily arose, men who were not only respon- 
sible for the correct transmissions of the precious sayings, but 
who were also expected to train members of the brotherhood in 
applying them correctly; for a time the teacher became a highly 
important official. From the beginning there was a further 
complication. Some of the Jews in Jerusalem spoke only Greek, 
and translations more or less authorized of the sayings were 
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called for; probably the unusual Greek word in the Lord’s 
Prayer which we translate “daily” goes back to this date. 

Teaching of the sort just described was largely private, 
whether to individuals or to classes, and it was never allowed 
to take the place of constant public instruction. Meetings of 
the brotherhood in each place were held at least daily, and 
everyone who could be was expected to be present. At these 
meetings Christ’s words would be recited and explained, il- 
lustrated from the Old Testament, and the necessity of obeying 
them brought home; this earliest Church was pre-eminently a 
teaching Church, and every member was expected to know his 
duty. Such instruction was supplemented by that of the 
“prophets”, men (and sometimes women) who felt themselves 
directly inspired to declare God’s will. Such prophecy was a 
direct and conscious revival of the Old Testament mode of reve- 
lation, and the early Christian prophecies must have been like 
many parts of the Old Testament; they would strike modern 
hearers as short, inspired, burning addresses. That such meet- 
ings prayed to God and praised Him hardly needs stating, but 
in the tremendous enthusiasm both acts were apt to pass into 
ecstasy and to lead to the “speaking with tongues”. 


VII 


Teaching by example was ceaseless. As Christ had declared 
that riches and earthly rank were of no avail in God’s sight 
no one thought it strange that the first leader of the Jerusalem 
community, Peter, was a penniless Galilean fisherman, or that 
his successor, James, belonged to the artisan class; there were 
prominent members of the Church who had followed even less 
enviable vocations. Wealthy converts—and there were a few 
such—were expected as a matter of course to take their places 
with the others, the only advantage of their wealth lying in the 
ability to contribute untiringly to the needs of the brotherhood. 
If one Christian had money while another was in need it was 
scarcely deemed even meritorious for the richer to help the 
poorer; nothing else was thinkable for brethren in Christ. The 
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right of destitute classes, such as widows, to support was taken 
so completely for granted that it was not thought worthy of 
special mention in the Book of Acts. 

In a body growing so rapidly as the first Church some dis- 
orders were inevitable, just as it was inevitable that some con- 
verts should be admitted who were not worthy of their privilege. 
But the simplicity of the disciplinary rules shows that such cases 
were surprisingly few. Anyone who felt himself injured was 
to act as a brother should act towards a brother. In the first 
instance he was to take up the matter with the aggressor in 
strict privacy. If that proved unsatisfactory he was to call in 
a couple of other believers in private as arbitrators. If this, 
too, failed, then the dispute was laid before the congregation as 
a whole, and their verdict was final; if either party resisted it 
his connection with the Church was severed. No more direct 
or more democratic procedure could be imagined. 

Indeed the whole conception of church government was 
democratic in the extreme. If an Apostle was present he nat- 
urally exercised a certain authority, but there were only a few 
Apostles, while there were perhaps a couple of hundred con- 
gregations in Palestine. So for the most part the churches gov- 
erned themselves, members meeting and voting on equal terms. 
At this stage there was no thought of a regularly ordained min- 
istry, for the Spirit was the gift of all alike. Of course there 
were those whose gifts particularly adapted them for leader- 
ship, and such men were naturally called on for direction, but 
always with the warning that “He that is greatest among you, 
let him be your servant.” 


Vill 


It would have been difficult to raise the question of a regular 
ministry for services so simple as those of this first period. 
There was only one Christian rite that was conducted with any 
degree of elaboration. This was the “Breaking of the bread”, 
or the “Lord’s Supper”. To an uninstructed outsider it would 
have seemed to be simply a common meal with some religious 
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devotions connected with it. The congregation gathered in a 
room belonging to one of their number and sat or reclined round 
a table, on which were spread various articles of food con- 
tributed by the members. At the beginning of the service the 
president would rise, pronounce a thanksgiving over a broad, 
flat Oriental loaf and break it solemnly, passing or sending a 
small piece to everyone present. Then would follow the meal, 
at which anyone who watched closely would notice that the 
more well-to-do ate little or nothing, pressing the food on the 
poor and needy. At the conclusion a cup of wine was poured, 
blessed, and passed, each sipping a little from it. During the 
whole there would be prayer, singing, and usually a number of 
short addresses. 

To believers this service was the climax of all that was pos- 
sible in religious worship. In the first place it marked the unity 
of the brotherhood; as they were all sharers in the one loaf, they 
were all members of one body. But they were one among them- 
selves because—and only because—-they were one with the risen 
Lord Jesus. His death was recalled by the symbolism of the 
breaking of the bread and the pouring out of the wine; these 
acts were a silent preaching of the Gospel of Redemption. This 
Redemption which Jesus had wrought looked forward to the 
final Redemption at his coming, for which all ardently longed. 
But not only his presence in the past and his coming in the fu- 
ture were brought to mind. As he had been present while in 
the body at the common meals of his disciples in Galilee, so 
now he was felt to be somehow present at these meals; he was 
made known to them in the breaking of the bread. So these oc- 
casions were joyous festivals: “breaking bread from house to 
house, they took their food with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God.” 

The most abiding emotion of these first Christians was joy; 
the idea that religion should be made a gloomy thing they 
would have repelled with horror, for their faith was to them the 
power that would conquer the world. Service came willingly, 
for they served as happy children serve their Father. Poverty 
was of no consequence, for they looked forward to the day when 
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all God’s treasures would be at their command. Troubles and 
persecutions were only stepping-stones to enable them to rise 
higher; even death was nothing but the pathway to their reward. 

In the controversies which were soon to arise over the prob- 
lem of Gentile converts these primitive communities held to 
a conservatism for which Paul blamed them roundly, most 
moderns joining whole-heartedly in his blame. But the in- 
ability of the Palestinians to see the radical conclusions that 
Paul drew must not blind us to the self-sacrificing devotion and 
zeal of these earliest churches. 


CHAPTER XX 


WHY THE NEW FAITH PENETRATED THE 
GENTILE WORLD 


Christianity, at the beginning closely connected with Judaism, became almost im- 
mediately the religion of the Gentiles; this is one of the marvels of history. But 
the Gentiles were not so hampered by self-contentment and by racial pride as 
were the Jews; they could judge the new religion on its merits and in its supreme 
moral and spiritual resources they found the satisfaction of their needs. 


HRISTIANITY, inextricably bound up with Jewish 
traditions, born on Jewish soil, was embraced at first 
exclusively by Jews who had little thought of looking 
outside their nation, and was spread by Jewish missionaries. 
Yet within a generation Gentiles flocked by thousands into the 
new faith; within two generations they outnumbered the Jewish 
converts, and before a century had elapsed the limits of Chris- 
tianity were wider than the limits of the Roman Empire. Such 
a propagation of a religion in an apparently alien soil offers 
a most significant problem, whose solution must be sought in 
the response the message afforded to its hearers’ needs. 
Moderns usually exaggerate the evils of the time. These were 
bad enough, in all conscience, but the very extent of the li- 
centiousness and degradation had brought about a reaction; men 
were turning from such excesses in weariness and disgust. Both 
Greece and Rome moreover had an unforgotten tradition of 
better things, for both had produced ethical teachers of the 
highest worth. It is true that the teaching of these philosophers 
had gone over the heads of the common people, but their suc- 
cessors had corrected this fault and were deliberately bringing 
the doctrine down from the clouds and into the market-place. 


From the intellectual point of view the popularizing was 
208 
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often rather petty, but at least it was taught in a form that the 
man in the street could understand. It was taught unceasingly, 
in season and out of season, by word of mouth wherever listeners 
could be found, and in written form through widely distributed 
little popular pamphlets called diatribes. Denunciations of vice 
and exhortation to better things were the common order of the 
day, serving to arouse consciences, and to keep alive a hunger 
for righteousness. 

Yet these teachers could not satisfy the hunger. Philosophy 
could show men what they ought to do, but it could not give 
them the strength to do it. The pupils might themselves have 
made Paul’s complaint, “I find this to be the rule, that when I 
know what is good and desire to practise it, I fall constantly 
into evil”, or Portia’s half-jesting lament, “I can easier teach 
twenty what were right to be done, than to be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching.” The ancient world 
proved, if any proof were needed, that mankind cannot be re- 
formed by mere education, be it ever so ably imparted. Man 
needs more than accurate knowledge; he needs strength from 
some power outside himself. In other words, he needs religion. 


I 


Not that there was any lack of religions at this period. And 
yet they proved sadly unsatisfactory. Most useless of all prob- 
ably was the traditional religion of Greece, which had become 
largely the traditional religion of Rome as well. That it was 
a rank polytheism was not so much the trouble, except to the 
more intelligent, for the worship of many gods offered little 
difficulty to the popular thought of the day. Its failure lay in 
its lack of moral appeal. The stories about Jupiter, Venus, 
Mars, Mercury, and the rest were often vastly unedifying with 
their tales of cruelty, immorality, theft, and worse; it was shock- 
ing to think that vices could be tolerated among the gods that 
would be abominated among men. 

Two goddesses from a different pantheon, however, enjoyed 
much repute: Chance and Necessity, whose names are a suf- 
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ficient explanation of their fatalistic character. ‘They really 
personify views of the universe when regarded as a merely hap- 
hazard affair or as bound by a blind law, neither goddess being 
interested in men unless the latter by some device could win 
her favor. That is, men thought of themselves as caught in 
a remorseless “wheel of things’ which was utterly indifferent 
to their welfare. No historic picture is more absurdly false 
than the modern fanciful portrait of the “care-free pagan”; the 
true pagan’s chief emotion was generally one of helpless de- 
spair. And this attitude has striking present-day parallels, the 
only difference being that what the ancients called Chance or 
Necessity the moderns call ‘“‘natural law’, the doctrine that all 
events are to be explained by physical, chemical, biological, or 
psychic forces; in others words, man is only a focus in which 
these forces meet. As he is their product it is idle to speak of 
his controlling them; what he calls his “free will” can be only 
an illusion. Fortunately for their peace of mind most people 
who accept this teaching do not analyze it closely, but when 
they do the result is precisely the same as that of the pagan 
superstition. A very eminent contemporary philosopher boldly 
declares that despair is the only proper basis for human lives. 
The early philosophers then, like this philosopher today, taught 
that all men can do is to accept fate with indifference; but 
human instincts rebelled, and sought for a way of escape. 

To pile offerings on the altar of Necessity, which was the 
only resource that occurred to many, was done with an immense 
contempt for logic; if Necessity could be made to change her 
mind she was no longer Necessity. So men asked whether after 
all Necessity was the highest deity, whether there might not 
lie behind her some power or powers who could reverse her 
decisions; they appealed to an Unknown God. On the lowest 
plane this meant an appeal to magic, to the superstition that 
the course of nature might be changed by using charms, cere- 
monies, or incantations. Impostors and charlatans naturally 
reaped a rich harvest from such credulity, and the “magicians”, 
who swarmed everywhere, were one of the major nuisances of 
the age. 
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II 


For the more seriously minded the place of magic was taken 
by the so-called ‘‘mystery religions”, which were immensely 
popular. Oriental cults, with many points of similarity, and 
agreeing that the world is governed by Necessity, they taught 
that beyond this “blind Fortune there is a Fortune who can 
see’. This god is above creation and is consequently not re- 
vealed by creation; he would have remained forever unknown 
if he had not vouchsafed to manifest himself. And the revela- 
tion was not given to men in general. It was the closely guarded 
secret of the comparatively few elect, who were sedulously 
warned against disseminating the precious truth recklessly; it 
must be communicated only to those who proved themselves 
worthy. For these the god had wrought a redemption by send- 
ing another divine being into the world, where he performed 
marvellous acts, in many cases including his death and resur- 
rection. The account of these acts formed a sort of a gospel 
that was treasured as the inmost secret of each faith, and it in- 
cluded always certain formulas and rites bequeathed by the 
savior deity, formulas that would open the gates of heaven, rites 
that unfailingly would make the recipient a partner of a blessed 
immortality. 

These religions counted their adherents by the tens of thou- 
sands, for they represented the most comforting doctrine that 
could be found. But they were doomed in advance to ultimate 
failure: primarily because, like the older faiths, they lacked a 
substantial moral basis. Their initiates were vowed to certain 
more or less arbitrary ascetic practices, but when these were 
fulfilled the votary was free to conduct himself much as he 
might choose, the very priests being often notoriously immoral 
persons. To be sure, Mithraism, a religion introduced into the 
West after A.D. 70, was an exception to this rule, for it taught 
a very respectable ethical code, within certain limits, but the 
moral rules of the others were indifferent at the best. In the 
second century, indeed, some of them grew more strict through 
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their rivalry with Christianity, an improvement which was a 
desperate attempt to save a dying cause. 

This lack of moral earnestness helped to vitiate the mission- 
ary success of these religions by preventing the missionaries 
from acquiring a pure zeal for souls. They were anxious for 
converts, of course, but only for such converts as would contrib- 
ute to the substantial prosperity of the group and especially to 
that of the priesthood. High fees for the initiatory rites hin- 
dered entrance, with correspondingly advanced charges for 
admission to the inner stages; one convert to the Isis cult has 
left on record that he had to sell his entire patrimony to meet 
the sums demanded. Poor men consequently were excluded 
from all but the most vulgar of these systems. 

And there was another exclusiveness. Most of these religions 
were restricted to men and the remainder to women; there was 
none at all which admitted both sexes. A family religious life 
under such circumstances was manifestly impossible, a circum- 
stance intensified by most of the mysteries in their demand for 
ascetic celibacy. 

But the ultimate reason of the failure lay in the mythical 
character of the redemption stories, which had no relation to 
history or to human experience. The redeemers had entered the 
world, but they had not entered it as human beings; their en- 
trance was before the creation of men, so that they had met 
only demons or monsters. And the acts the redeemers per- 
formed were—when nothing worse—merely futile. Initiates 
into Mithraism were told that Mithras had descended from 
heaven to slay a sacred bull which was bitten by a scorpion; 
even if believed, what had such a feat to do with the problems 
and sorrows of life? And no reform could change the inept- 
ness of those tales which were of the very essence of the re- 
ligions that propagated them. 

At every point where these mysteries were weakest Chris- 
tianity was strong. It was not only the most profoundly ethical 
religion that had thus far appeared; its precepts reach so com- 
pletely to the roots of human moral motive that no acceptable 
ethical scheme is conceivable that denies the Christian 
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principles. Consequently the salvation it preached was a salva- 
tion worth possessing, a salvation that summed up and tran- 
scended the highest ideals that men could form. It made no 
compromise with unrighteousness. It proclaimed its standard 
boldly, and men, measuring themselves by that standard, were 
brought to shamed repentance. 

But the moral proclamation was only the beginning. The 
righteousness which the Christians preached was no abstract 
code, it was the revelation of the character of God. Right- 
eousness is valid because God is righteous. To fall short of 
righteousness it to fall short of God, to fight against righteous- 
ness is to fight against God; the divine power and the divine 
anger gave to the call to repentance an undreamed-of intensity. 
To pagan disgust at sin for its effects in this world was added 
the dread of the divine judgment: ‘The times of ignorance God 
overlooked; but now He commandeth men that they should all 
everywhere repent; inasmuch as He hath appointed a day in 
which He will judge the world in righteousness.” 

Still, such a message unsupplemented could only have pro- 
duced terror and despair. According to the Christian teaching 
God revealed not only. His righteousness, but His love and 
mercy likewise; He wished to draw all men to Himself and had 
always so wished. In one sense indeed He might be thought 
of as unknown, for such a doctrine had become strange to the 
world. Here Christianity could utilize the familiar mystery re- 
ligion language and speak in terms that the hearers could readily 
understand. Paul, preaching in Athens, could point to an altar 
with the inscription “To an unknown god”, and declare, 
“What ye worship in ignorance, this I set forth to you.” Yet 
this God is not far from us, “for in him we live and move and 
have our being; we are His offspring, as even the Greek poets 
have recognized.” He has always been manifest in nature for 
those who have eyes to see; ‘His everlasting power and divinity, 
though invisible, have been clearly revealed in His works.” 
The failure to know Him consequently does not come from any 
aloofness on God’s part but is due to human obtuseness caused 
by sin; the “blind Fortune” that governs the world is the fruit 
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of men’s misdeeds. Not that Christianity claimed to reveal to 
every man the moral significance of every event. What Chris- 
tianity did and does teach is that most of the misery in the world 
is the palpable result of human stupidity or selfishness; the 
world in its essence is good and not to be despised. And 
troubles may be borne bravely and hopefully in the conviction 
that all evil is subject to the control of God. 

This God had always been known to part of mankind, the 
Jews. Many Gentiles indeed had found in Judaism the best 
realization of their ideals, although the barrier of the ceremonial 
laws had prevented most of them from becoming full converts. 
So Christianity did not come to the world as a wholly novel re- 
ligion; the Christians had the Old Testament and could point 
to prophecies dating back for thousands of years. God had al- 
ways designed to give a full revelation of Himself as soon as 
men could be prepared to receive it, and at last the time was 
ripe. The impediment of sin could be put away; sinners could 
be redeemed ; the God whom the Christians preached was made 
known as a loving Father. 

All of this doctrine was just near enough to the terminology 
of the day to be readily intelligible, and yet it was different 
enough to represent a really fresh world view, immensely more 
attractive than anything that had been ever known. A similar 
likeness to the language of the mystery religions could be de- 
tected throughout the new proclamation, and always with 
equally significant differences. The Father, like the mystery 
gods, wished to redeem men, but the Father wished to redeem 
all men. Like the mystery gods He had sent a Redeemer into 
the world to teach, to suffer, to die, and to rise again, and like 
the mystery redeemers Christ had left behind him a teaching 
coupled with certain rites. But the teaching included no 
formulas whose repetition would ensure salvation; the rites 
were not such as to confer immortality automatically. The 
message instructed the soul and pointed the right way, while the 
sacraments nourished the faith that the teaching awakened. 

And Christianity was meant for every human being. It was 
taught by missionaries fairly on fire with earnestness, men who 
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went out into the highways and byways to compel men to come 
in. And these missionaries were utterly indifferent about the 
social standing of their converts; Jew or Greek, rich or poor, 
bond or free, male or female, it was all the same. God had 
made of one blood every nation of men to dwell on the face of 
the earth, so that earthly rank or earthly possessions were with- 
out significance, and there was no financial demand of any kind 
made on those who sought admission. Such as were able were 
naturally expected to contribute according to their means, but 
this was incidental; salvation was offered without money and 
without price. 

It is not surprising consequently that among the first Gentile 
believers there was a large proportion of the most downtrodden 
classes, who had been disdainfully ignored by the votaries of 
the other faiths. Now such humble souls were welcomed as 
members of a brotherhood, on an entire equality with the most 
prosperous, and were given what they had never known before, 
self-respect. That every effort was made to relieve their 
physical needs as well was comparatively a minor matter; they 
who had scarcely been treated as human beings were now called 
“saints”. 

A further enormous advantage that Christianity had over its 
rivals was that it kept the family together and made of it a re- 
ligious unity. Marriage, which had degenerated unspeakably 
in the secular civilization, and which most of the mysteries dis- 
carded altogether, was reinstated in its sanctity; the mutual 
responsibilities of husband, wife, and children were treated as 
holy, as the objects of God’s special care and blessing. So 
in place of the corrupt life of the day there was set up the ideal 
of the Christian home. The woman became a member of 
Christ, “in whom is neither male nor female”, and her spiritual 
possibilities were treated as in every way the equal of the man’s. 
She was made her husband’s definite responsibility, with a 
sacred right to his protection and love. And the affection of 
husband and wife was used boldly as the symbol of the love 
between Christ and his Church, the most perfect picture that 
can be imagined. To maintain that Christianity should have 
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gone still farther and have insisted on woman’s economic equal- 
ity as well as her religious rights is of course utterly to misread 
historic possibilities; for Christianity could but slowly affect 
economic conditions. It is only in the modern world that 
matters have progressed far enough to enable the Christian 
ideal for women to exert an influence in the economic sphere. 

For children the transformation was equally far-reaching. 
Paul bases a long argument about marriage on a statement that 
he does not even discuss because every Christian accepted it, 
namely, “Your children are holy.” 

To the amazement of many there was still another class that 
the missionaries sought out boldly, the sinners, the fallen, and 
even the criminals. Lax though many of the mystery cults 
might be, there was a place where they drew the line, and their 
adherents mocked at these new religionists who interested them- 
selves in individuals from whom any respectable person would 
turn away in scorn. On hearing how Christians gave the public 
invitation, ‘Let all sinners come to us!” the second century 
pagan philosopher Celsus caustically inquired, ‘““Why, what 
other sort of men would a robber seek in forming a band?” 
But the Christians knew that faith in Christ could work the 
miracle of changing a sinner into a saint, and they were faithful 
to the saying of Jesus, “It is those who are sick who have need 
of a physician.” 

Finally, just where the mystery religions were at their 
weakest Christianity was at its best, in the nature of the 
Redeemer whom they preached. The Christian Redeemer 
belonged to no mythical age but entirely to history, at that 
time to very recent history, and his acts and sayings were 
accredited by a multitude of witnesses. There was not the 
faintest tinge of the arbitrary or the puerile about what he said 
or did; the power of his teaching was recognized even by his 
enemies, while his deeds were works of goodness and mercy. 
Despite all the supernatural glory that Christian experience 
found in him, he had been a true man among men. His patience 
and suffering were an immediate model for other men to follow, 
while his victory over his troubles gave the fullest hope to others 
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beset by grief or perplexity. In a word, the greatest appeal of 
Christianity, to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, to the men of 
the first century as well as to the men of all other centuries, lay 
in the fact that as the Redeemer it preached Jesus Christ. 


III 


The conformation to the terminology and practices of the 
mystery religions shown by the new religion which was carried 
to the Gentiles has raised the question of influence. The exact 
extent of this influence is a subject warmly debated by scholars, 
some few of whom have gone to the length of asserting that 
Christianity simply zs a mystery religion, that the Gospel story 
is—or was originally—a mystery legend in essence like the 
others, which finally came to be taken for historic fact. 

All religion is intimately bound up with natural human 
instincts; the various religions, being expressions of these in- 
stincts, have many features in common. In a sufficiently 
comprehensive work on primitive religious beliefs, such, for 
instance, as Frazer’s “Golden Bough”, will be noticed the 
continual recurrence of the same phenomenon all over the 
world, among the Bushmen of Australia, the aborigines of 
Siberia, the Congo tribes, and the North American Indians. 
Sacrificial rites, purification ceremonies, quasi-sacramental 
meals, theories of propitiation, and the like are encountered 
with a monotony that would be astounding if the common source 
in a common human nature were not realized. 

When the elements common to Christianity and the mysteries 
are analyzed they will be found to belong either to this class of 
almost universal concepts, or else to the modifications of these 
concepts necessarily produced by increasing culture. And when 
the history of the Christian doctrines is traced they are seen to 
be derived not from the Gentile cults, but from Judaism, or 
else to be completely independent formations. 

The most important and most central matter is the comparison 
of Christ with the mystery redeemers, a comparison that is 
actually made in the New Testament itself, chiefly in the Epistle 
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to the Colossians. Like these redeemers, Christ was believed 
to have descended from heaven, to have suffered, died, risen 
again, and returned to heaven; and salvation is connected with 
the acceptance of this teaching. 

Jews, a full century and more before the Crucifixion of Jesus, 
were looking for a Messiah who would come from heaven to 
redeem them; this faith though not universal, is amply attested. 
And Jews, by their sacrificial system, were of course entirely 
familiar with the idea of the death of a victim to procure re- 
demption. More than this, they were familiar with the idea 
that a man could help the people by giving up his life; this is 
set forth in the familiar fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and even 
more fully in later books. For instance, in Maccabees, written 
about the beginning of our era, a martyr’s last words are: “Be 
merciful unto thy people, and let our punishment be a satis- 
faction in their behalf. Make my blood their purification, and 
take my soul to ransom their souls.” 

The Jewish origin of the New Testament doctrines about 
Jesus is so plainly stamped over almost every page of the Book 
that it is difficult to understand how anyone could have gone 
astray. The very title “Christ” should have been enough in 
itself, for although a literal rendition of the Hebrew “Messiah” 
it had so little meaning to Greek ears that it promptly became 
a mere proper name, just as it has become in English. ‘Son of 
Man”, in the sense “celestial Messiah”, is of the very essence 
of the Gospel language, and is so purely Semitic that it is 
avoided in the Epistles, for Greek readers simply could not com- 
prehend it. In fact so thoroughly did the meaning of the phrase 
become lost that it has been recovered only within the last fifty 
years by experts in Semitic research. 

References to the significance of the death of Jesus expressed 
in Old Testament language are numerous; one whole Epistle 
(Hebrews) is devoted to practically nothing else than a minute 
comparison of the Old Testament and the New Testament 
theories of priesthood and sacrifice. And even in the sacra- 
mental references to the death of Jesus—where if anywhere 
mystery influence might be suspected—the language used is 
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“blood of the new covenant”, which simply takes up the phrase 
“blood of the covenant” from the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Exodus. In other words, the basic New Testament doctrine of 
Jesus and his death is not borrowed from the mystery religions. 

The Christian and the mystery teachings are frequently com- 
pared in the sacramental field; baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
have been held to be pagan rites appropriated by Christianity. 
Here again the hypothesis breaks down on examination. 

It is indubitable that the mysteries began the initiation of a 
candidate with a washing in some form or other, but the same 
is true of almost every religion everywhere; the idea that 
physical cleansing can typify or in some way effect spiritual 
purification is universal and wholly obvious. And the rite of 
baptism was perfectly familiar to the Jews; a natural de- 
velopment from the elaborate washings directed in the Old 
Testament, it had become a long established (if not quite in- 
variable) practice in the reception of converts from other 
religions. And so it was used as a self-explanatory ceremony 
by so thorough-going a Jew as John the Baptist, and with equal 
readiness by the earliest Christians. 

Just so with the other early Christian sacrament, the Lord’s 
Supper. The mysteries, too, had their sacred meals, and these 
were given some theological interpretation. Exactly what this 
interpretation was, to be sure, is a very obscure problem, and 
we know absolutely nothing about the details; all that is safe 
to say is that the participant entered into some communion with 
the divine power. But exactly the same thing was taught 
among the Jews; the man who ate the sacrifices had communion 
with the “altar”, a special seat of divine grace. Moreover the 
early Christian ceremonies of “the breaking of the bread” re- 
volve around the essentially Semitic idea of a “table bond” —the 
thought that men sharing in a common meal develop a certain 
community of life, particularly with their host. So the first 
believers were convinced that their Master, whom they believed 
to be risen, living, and always in contact with them, could 
preside invisibly at the meals of his disciples and enable them 
to share in his risen life. ‘Was he not made known to us in 
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the breaking of the bread?” is a very primitive Christian con- 
ception, which in the tradition actually appears in a Resur- 
rection story. 

The greatest difference between the Christian sacraments 
and the mystery rites, however, lies in the teaching about their 
effects. In the mysteries the rites were effective once and for 
all, and their working was indestructible, so that a man once 
initiated was safe forever; repetition might heighten the grace 
but was never needed to renew it. But in Christianity the 
sacraments were never thought of as anything more than helps— 
invaluable helps, no doubt, but in no way dispensing the in- 
dividual from the necessity of moral effort, without which the 
sacraments were not only useless but harmful. 

Consequently to derive the sacraments from the mystery 
rites is simply to ignore history; in their essence the two have 
nothing to do with each other. And so the study of the relation 
of Christianity to the mysteries must take the much more modest 
line of inquiring whether elements from the mystery religions 
may not have been incorporated into the Christian faith after 
the latter had entered the Gentile world. This is quite a dif- 
ferent question and must assuredly be answered in the affirm- 
ative; the real problems here concern only the extent and the 
date of such influence. 

But even when the inquiry takes this form the traces of such 
influence in the apostolic age proper are small. The clearest 
case occurs in Corinth, where a practice of baptizing for the 
dead appears. Despite the protests of some of the older com- 
mentators, who were frankly puzzled by the rite, the words 
must be taken literally and certainly point to a definite mystery 
ceremony that had strayed into Christianity. Later, when such 
things began to increase and were connected with an impossible 
theology, the authorities interposed and put a stop to them. 
Again, in the same Corinthian Church we find members hold- 
ing the view that the sacraments safeguarded them to such an 
extent that they might venture with impunity into gross tempta- 
tion; this could easily come from mystery influence, but it 
might also be due to mere thoughtlessness. In Colosse we find 
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ascetic practices definitely bound up with mystery terminology, 
and in Rome we have a similar asceticism, although without 
such terminology. And this is about all. In other words, the 
mysteries can easily be made to bulk too large in the study of 
the first Gentile Christianity, even though they must not be 
entirely ignored. 
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BOOK III 


PAUL THE FIRST GREAT MESSENGER 


Christianity by its very nature could not long be bound up 
with the national restrictions of Judaism, although to bring the 
realization of this home to the Christians two things were 
needed—time and a leader. And time began slowly to bear tts 
fruits, so that individuals here and there commenced to preach 
to Gentiles as well as to Jews. The leader appeared in the per- 
son of Paul of Tarsus. 

Seldom have intellectual and practical abilities been so per- 
fectly united in a single individual. A profound thinker, Paul 
saw the logic of Jesus’ teaching as no one yet had seen it. And 
he acted immediately and fearlessly on his conclusions by under- 
taking on the largest possible scale a missionary work that 
included all men. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


PAUL THE PERSECUTOR 


Paul, the supremest of missionaries, began as a determined persecutor of the 

faith he was destined to preach. Later he blamed himself bitterly for this, but 

we can see in his persecuting zeal the same white-hot passion for righteousness 

that he was to display as an Apostle. His lack was fuller knowledge, and when 

this fuller knowledge came he changed his course without delay and without 
demur. 


LEVANTINE Jew of the first century, an ancient 
Anatolian traveller and religious propagandist—what 
was there in the career or personality of Paul of Tarsus 

significant for modern times? “Much every way.” 

His service to Christianity was immense, as its interpreter to 
the Gentile world and the one who most successfully bridged 
the gulf between Jew and Greek. The importance of his be- 
liefs and teachings for the theology of the Christian Church was, 
and still is, vast and far-reaching. Our chief sources for the 
details of his biography are two in number, the Book of Acts 
and his own surviving letters. Fortunately these supply enough 
information for us to make out fairly accurately the course of 
his career. And they enable us to study his personality in the 
light of contemporary Jewish and Hellenistic religion and 
culture, and of developing Christianity and the general course 
of events in his time. Viewed in this way, primarily as a re- 
ligious personality, Paul becomes one of the most fascinating 
figures in history. 

Tarsus, the city of Paul’s birth, was the most important city 
and later the capital of the Province of Cilicia, in Asia Minor. 
It lay on the right bank of the river Cydnus, and commanded 
not only the light shipping on that stream but also the far more 


important traffic of the highways north and east. The old route 
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from Ephesus to Babylon, crossing Asia Minor east and west, 
one of the most important highways of the ancient world, 
entered the province through the Cilician Gates in the Taurus 
Mountains. Traversing fertile plains and passing through 
Tarsus, it continued eastward around the north-east corner of 
the Mediterranean, following much the same route as the 
modern Bagdad railroad. Tarsus was then advantageously 
located for commerce and manufacture, and its atmosphere was 
more or less cosmopolitan. Four centuries earlier Xenophon, 
in his “Anabasis”, had described it as ‘‘a large and prosperous 
city’. The chief industry was the manufacture of a heavy 
goats’-hair cloth, widely used for tents. It was also a center of 
learning. Indeed Strabo the ancient geographer rates the 
Tarsians even higher than the Athenians and Alexandrians in 
their love of learning. Instead of depending upon other cities 
for teachers in its university Tarsus produced its own masters 
of learning. From here philosophers, especially Stoics, went 
forth into all parts of the civilized world; and hither came 
students from all quarters, It was in fact ‘no mean city” in- 
Paul’s time, and had been granted freedom of self-government 
by both Mark Antony and Augustus. 

As in almost every other prosperous and important city of 
the empire, a considerable colony of Jews was to be found in 
Tarsus. Though bound by close ties to the Jewish homeland, 
Palestine, and observing the requirements of the ancestral re- 
ligion as far as the conditions of their voluntary exile permitted, 
it was impossible for the Tarsian Jews to remain uninfluenced 
by the cosmopolitan spirit of the city. Here, some time about 
the beginning of the Christian era, was born a boy destined to 
make his city more famous than ever before. Paul’s family 
was strictly orthodox, to use the modern term, and belonged 
to the sect or school of the Pharisees. Descended from the tribe 
of Benjamin, it was closely affiliated with the headquarters of 
Judaism in Jerusalem; and Paul enjoyed from birth the 
privileges of Roman citizenship, perhaps conferred upon his 
family as a reward for some service to the emperor. We are not 
surprised to learn that Paul was sent to Jerusalem, as soon as 
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he was old enough, to sit at the feet of Gamaliel, the most 
famous rabbinic teacher of the time. 

At Jerusalem Paul’s study was concentrated upon the Old 
Testament. Rabbinic learning consisted almost wholly of 
Scripture-interpretation and the minute definition of the re- 
quirements of the Law. Judaism was a legalistic religion: it 
was founded upon a sacred traditional Law. Though not 
without a profound and intensely real spiritual experience, as 
anyone may see from the Psalms, which formed the Jewish 
hymnal, Judaism was essentially a religion of a book, whose 
interpretation was the task of its most enlightened leaders. But 
the book had grown up through many successive centuries of 
social and religious development in Israel. There were laws 
in the Torah dating from primitive times, implying a simple, 
patriarchal state of society. There were others that came from 
the period of settled agricultural life in Palestine; and still 
others dated from the time following the Exile, when a strict, 
theocratic organization of society was presupposed. It is no 
wonder that careful study was required in order to harmonize 
the various types of legislation and to determine exactly the 
resultant requirements of the Law. Of course the modern 
critical or historical analysis of the Old Testament was un- 
known. Difficulties were solved as best men could, comparing 
text with text, quoting decisive precedents, and handing down 
from generation to generation the sayings of learned authorities. 
This legal tradition was entirely oral: for it was not until about 
A.D. 200 that the Mishna, its first written codification, was pre- 
pared by Rabbi Jehudah. Thus Paul’s study in the school of 
Gamaliel doubtless consisted almost exclusively of memori- 
zation—the text itself, the traditional authorities, the decisions 
of earlier teachers, and the exposition of his own Pharisaic 
master. It is said that Gamaliel was acquainted with Greek 
literature, but this need not imply a liberal or Hellenizing atti- 
tude towards his own religion. His tolerant spirit is rather to 
be seen in the famous advice which he gave the Sanhedrim 
when the Christian Apostles were brought to trial: “Refrain 
from these men and let them alone. For if this counsel or this 
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work be of men, it will be overthrown; but if it is of God, ye 
will not be able to overthrow them, lest haply ye be found even 
to be fighting against God!” Such an attitude was worthy the 
grandson of the famous Hillel, of whom it was said, “His gentle- 
ness brought men close under the wings of Shekinah.” 

It soon became evident that this spirit was scarcely shared by 
the young Tarsian who sat daily at his feet, listening to his ex- 
position, and committing to memory the decisions of the past. 
He was ‘“‘a Pharisee of the Pharisees”, and his “zeal for the 
Law” knew no bounds. Remembering perhaps with repug- 
nance what he had seen of Cilician and Syrian paganism, its 
lax morals, its grotesque and often abominable deities, its in- 
human legends, its rivalry of cults devoted to “‘Lords many and 
Gods many’—he gave himself without reserve to the attainment 
of the Pharisaic ideal of righteousness. “Holiness, without 
which no man can see the Lord”, was the real goal of all his 
striving, as it was of all the noblest representatives of the school. 
The Law, their subject of study, comprised not only moral rules 
but also ceremonial directions, such as those regulating. the 
Temple sacrifices and offerings and the various cleansings neces- 
sary after touching things either sacred or defiled; and to these 
were added a mass of directions explicitly governing the daily 
life and conversation of the disciple. Strictly to fulfil all these 
requirements demanded a great deal of time and the most care- 
ful study. Pharisaism, as a school, was the profession of those 
whose chief aim in life was to learn the exact requirements of 
the Law and observe them scrupulously to the last detail. It 
may be difficult at the present time even for religious persons 
sympathetically to appreciate this systematic codification of 
duty; but it is not to be denied that it was inspired by an ideal 
and sustained by a motive noble and pure and—upon its own 
premises—correct. 

Paul’s motive was no doubt good though it led to an excess 
of zeal, as he afterwards related. Blameless himself ‘“‘as con- 
cerning the Law”, and strictly brought up in a religious home, 
he revolted against what he saw of surrounding heathenism and 
plunged more fervently into the practice of Pharisaic Judaism. 
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His zeal produced intolerance, just as it had produced in- 
tolerance on a wider scale if less intensely among all Jews, and 
for the same reason. We soon find him, accordingly, actively 
engaged in persecuting the followers of Jesus of Nazareth, en- 
deavoring if possible to blot out that very name. This strange 
expression of religious zeal—strange to the modern mind—can 
be understood only in some such way as has just been suggested. 
Striving to fulfil and, to make assurance doubly sure, to outdo 
even the most exacting obligations of the Law, he became so 
intolerant of those who failed to share his scruples that he perse- 
cuted them in the synagogues. There were no more dangerous 
apostates from the national religion or heretics still within the 
fold than these “Nazarenes”, as they were soon to be called; 
no group more seriously jeopardized all that was most precious 
in Judaism. Not only because they held a different and un- 
orthodox view of the Law, leading to its neglect in outward 
practice, were they dangerous; they even identified the Messiah 
with their crucified teacher. This was to Paul’s mind the re- 
duction to absurdity of the whole movement and the proof of 
its folly and fanaticism. Nevertheless it was steadily gaining 
ground. If its growth continued no one could predict what 
lengths of “lawlessness” it might encourage. The sacred mission 
of Judaism and its divine and glorious destiny were imperilled. 
The Messiah whose coming the Pharisees expected, and for 
whose coming their practice and teaching were a vast discipline 
of preparation, could not conceivably be identified with a 
crucified carpenter: it was blasphemy to suggest it! “I verily 
thought”, he was afterwards to relate, “I verily thought to my- 
self that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. And this I also did in Jerusalem: I shut up many 
of the saints in prisons, having received authority from the chief 
priests; and when they were put to death, I gave my vote against 
them. Punishing them often in all the synagogues I strove to 
make them blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against them 
I persecuted them even into foreign cities.” 

Thus Paul’s own revulsion from paganism, which he was 
never to view favorably, his intense loyalty to Judaism, and 
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his expectation of the coming fulfilment of “the Promise”, all 
contributed to his misunderstanding of the Christian movement. 
To him the followers of Jesus were renegades who dragged the 
glory of Israel in the dust, friends of “sinners” (i.e. those who 
openly ignored the Law), and fanatical disturbers of the re- 
ligious peace. What he thought of Stephen, for example, can 
easily be imagined as we read the report of the latter’s speech 
in Acts. His criticisms of the Law, of the Temple, of the 
national history were all of one piece to Paul’s ears; it was re- 
ligious anarchy and fanaticism. ‘The very first presupposition 
of the Christians was diametrically opposed to Paul’s own; for 
he held that the Law was final and the Messiah still to come; 
while they, on the other hand, held that the Messiah had already 
appeared in Jesus of Nazareth and had supplemented and re- 
interpreted the Law. In that ancient, intolerant world of the 
Levant, whose methods of religious controversy were then, two 
thousand years ago, analogous to what they still are today, perse- 
cution was the most natural expression of a “zeal for God”, 
especially when it was “‘not according to knowledge”. 

But what seems to us strangest of all and most difficult to 
explain is the fact that at this very time—according to the 
probable implication of the seventh chapter of Romans—he 
was growing more and more insecure in his own position and 
sinking steadily into a pessimism from which there seemed no 
release. His own strictest observance of the Law, and even 
the forced conversion of apostates, seemed to bring him no 
nearer God and the Messiah’s time no nearer to hand. The cere- 
monial part was easy enough, once he thoroughly understood 
it and became habituated in its practice; but there was a moral 
and spiritual part which he could neither altogether master 
nor satisfactorily fulfil. The Law said, ‘Thou shalt not steal’; 
even that was comparatively easy, like the ceremonial rules. 
But when it added, ‘““Thou shalt not covet”, there was implied 
a control of the very desires of his heart, of deep-seated longings 
and fleeting emotions which have ever evaded the human will; 
and try as he would he could not “kill out desire”. He found 
“a different law in his members, warring against the law of his 
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mind”, and leading him into sin: “For the good which I would 
I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do.” Ona 
psychological view this paradoxical situation in some degree 
explains his cruelty as an inquisitor. Like the persecutors of 
heretics in the Middle Ages he “thought that he did God 
service” in this way. It was still a religious, though sadly per- 
verted motive that inspired his course. 

What must have been the effect upon his troubled conscience 
of the testimony and martyrdom of these poor, simple believers 
in Jesus—humble, for the most part, uneducated but courageous, 
loyal to their Master, and not afraid to die? As he stood face to 
face with insoluble spiritual and ethical problems, uncertain of 
himself, and daily slipping deeper into the morass of sickly, sub- 
jective doubt and self-centered scepticism, what impression 
was made upon his perplexed mind by the buoyant, defiant 
assurance of Stephen, dying with the face of an angel, with 
a vision of his Lord and a prayer of mercy on his lips? These 
experiences are not to be ignored in tracing the complex evo- 
lution of that positive, heroic, confident personality revealed in 
his later career and in his letters. It was no appeal of logic or 
any theological debate—such as Stephen had ventured in the 
synagogue of the Cilicians—that won Paul to Christianity. It 
was the living experience, first observed in others and then dis- 
covered in himself, of the profound, transforming reality of 
faith—of faith in Jesus Christ, in the goodness of God and the 
wisdom of His purposes—that converted a persecutor and de- 
stroyer into a disciple and Apostle. 

One decided advantage he enjoyed and retained at the price 
of despair: a deep instinct for reality, a complete dissatisfaction 
with hazy half-truths, a determination not to be content with 
compromises or temporary measures. It was characteristic of 
Paul as we know him later; though his experience was es- 
sentially mystical and undefinable he expressed its inferences 
and presuppositions in most dogmatic form. The natural 
bent of his mind was towards definition and accuracy, an 
acquirement of his rabbinic education if not a native endow- 
ment. This was his dilemma, as he approached the crisis of his 
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life. Either the Law was wholly true and good, or else it was 
positively false and bad. Either the Christians were utterly 
deluded, steeped in sin and ensnared by the Devil, so that it was 
a mercy to save their souls with rod and lash, or they were ab- 
solutely in the right. Either Jesus of Nazareth was an impostor 
and deceiver, a perverter of the people and accursed of heaven, 
as his death on the cross fitly signified, or he was the true Mes- 
siah, he was the Man from heaven, he was Israel’s King in dis- 
guise. Whether true or false, Paul was soon to discover. And 
this discovery marked the turning-point of his whole life. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE CONVERTED PAUL A NEW FORCE 


No man’s human ideals were ever more utterly shattered than were those of 
Paul the persecutor when on the way to Damascus the vision of the risen Christ 
flashed upon him. And no man ever rose more valiantly to the task of reform- 
ing and re-dedicating his life. His first missionary efforts in the new faith were, 
naturally enough, comparatively modest, but with wider experience came wider 
confidence and a wider aim until he felt ready to undertake the great work that 
we call his “missionary journeys’. The first of these was a campaign of fifteen 
hundred miles; when it was over a chain of churches marked all the stages of 
the road he had followed. 


HE New Testament gives us no less than four distinct 

but parallel accounts of Paul’s conversion: three in the 

Book of Acts and one in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
Of the accounts in Acts two occur in speeches of Paul, and 
though given in the language of the author of Acts they all 
doubtless go back for their source to Paul’s own narration of 
the story. The details differ only as in all other human docu- 
ments, even in autobiographic narratives told at different times 
and for different purposes. The general course of events is per- 
fectly clear. Paul was carrying on his inquisitorial campaign 
against the Christians in cities outside Palestine. His purpose 
now led him to Damascus, upwards of a hundred and fifty miles 
north-east of Jerusalem. It had once been the capital of the 
ancient Syrian kingdom and was now a thriving Hellenistic 
city, one of the chief centers of trade in the Roman Province of 
Syria. Lying within the border of the desert, caravan routes 
passed through it bearing traffic and travel in all directions. 
Even, thus early, about five years after the Crucifixion, there 
were followers of Jesus to be found in its Jewish quarter. These 
Paul intended to accuse of heresy (as it would later have been 


called) or apostasy from the Law, and bring them back to 
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Jerusalem to face an ecclesiastical trial. It was a journey of 
four or five days on horse: across Samaria and the Plain of 
Esdraelon; across Galilee, where Jesus, whose very name he 
hated, had spent his public ministry; then through the fertile 
plain lying east of snow-capped Hermon to the verge of the 
desert stretching leagues beyond. At midday, on the last stage 
of his journey, as the walls and towers of Damascus were grow- 
ing distinct upon the horizon, there suddenly fell upon Paul a 
blinding flash of light. It came like lightning, or a sudden sun- 
stroke. He fell to the ground, dazed but not unconscious, 
and heard a voice saying to him, “Saul, Saul, why do you perse- 
cute mer” It was by his familiar Hebrew name that he was 
addressed, though he did not recognize the speaker. ‘“‘Who are 
you, sire” he replied. And the voice answered, “I am Jesus 
whom you are persecuting. Rise and enter the city, and you 
shall be told what you must do.” 

The significance of this extraordinary and startling ex- 
perience lay of course in the identification of the heavenly voice 
with Jesus of Nazareth. The outward phenomena, the light, 
the sound, the fall to the earth, the ensuing three days’ blindness 
and loss of appetite may be paralleled from the visionary ex- 
periences of mystics and other religious personalities, in Christ- 
ianity and in other religions as well. But what made the vision 
a transforming experience for Paul was the inference, which he 
at once drew, that after all the followers of Jesus were right. 
The heavenly Messiah, in whom Paul as a Pharisee already be- 
lieved, had identified himself by an act of special revelation 
with the Jesus of Nazareth whose very name Paul abhorred. 
“It was the good pleasure of God”, as he long afterwards wrote 
to the Galatian Church, “to reveal His Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles.” We can perhaps surmise some 
of the antecedents which had prepared the way for Paul’s con- 
version: his own inner dissatisfaction with himself and with 
legalistic religion; the examples of the persecuted—not least, 
the martyr Stephen whose death he had witnessed and perhaps 
brought to pass; a growing suspicion that Jesus of Nazareth 
was a greater power to cope with than he had assumed. We 
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may scarcely suppose that Paul had known Christ in the flesh. 
He may have seen him, possibly during the last week of his 
earthly life; but had there existed even the least degree of in- 
timate knowledge or personal contact, we may be sure that he 
would have mentioned it in his letters (if only in self-condem- 
nation), and that his persecution would have been tempered 
with some restraint. As it was, Jesus had been for him only 
a name (Acts xxvi. 9) ; and the conviction with which he now 
rose from his vision outside Damascus was that Jesus was in- 
deed, as his followers affirmed, the heavenly Messiah, the 
coming spiritual King. This was the transforming conception 
which altered the whole of Paul’s subsequent career; it was 
the foundation of all his later theology, his thought of God, of 
religion, of human destiny. 

After being led by the hand into Damascus, for he was now 
temporarily blind, Paul lay ill for three days without food or 
drink in a house on the street called “Straight”’—the main 
thoroughfare of the city. A Christian named Ananias was 
commanded, also in a vision, to go to the house of one Judas 
and “inquire for one named Saul, of Tarsus; for behold, he 
prayeth.” Ananias naturally hesitated; the name of the perse- 
cutor and the rumor of his mission had gone before him. But 
the Christian was reassured with the words, “Go thy way; he 
is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles 
and kings and the children of Israel: for I will show him how 
many things he too must suffer for my name’s sake.” The au- 
thenticity of this vision and of the command given the reluctant 
disciple can hardly be read out of the story; the records 
of primitive Christianity are filled with vital if unusual re- 
ligious experiences. Whoever is not prepared to admit the 
existence of this kind of “psychological” phenomena—for 
which, however, modern investigation is steadily accumulating 
evidence—will scarcely go far in understanding the primitive 
Christian Church. Early Christianity was distinctly a “religion 
of the Spirit”. 

Ananias went as he was commanded and, as the author of 
Acts relates, greeted Paul with the words: “Brother Saul, the 
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Lord Jesus, who greeted you on the way, has sent me that you 
may receive your sight and be filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
Immediately Paul’s sight was restored; he arose and was bap- 
tized, ate food, and returned to normal strength. Though he 
remained for some days in Damascus “with the disciples”, he 
soon went away “into Arabia”. This no doubt means that he 
retired to some nearby city or village, south or east of the city, 
like Bostra or Khalidiye, or even Palmyra, to the north. Here 
in seclusion he could ponder the meaning of his great ex- 
perience, read the Scripture in a fresh light, think out the 
questions which his conversion raised, and determine his future 
course of action. One alternative was impossible: he could 
not simply disappear or remain inactive the rest of his 
life. Not only the words of Ananias’s vision, but the deepest 
instincts of his own nature made this inevitable: he must act. 
Accordingly we shortly afterwards find him “proclaiming 
Jesus in the synagogues” of Damascus, ‘“‘that he is the Son of 
God”. To the surprise of the followers of “the Way”, here and 
in Judea; to the amazement, no doubt, of the authorities in 
Jerusalem; to the satisfaction of his own soul, having won peace 
at last, he “increased the more in strength, confounding the 
Jews at Damascus, proving that this is the Christ’. 

Thus far he had not conferred with the leaders of the Church 
in Judea. His message was not derived from others, but sprang 
fresh from his own spiritual experience. No doubt its formu- 
lation was influenced by his vast rabbinic knowledge of the Old 
Testament, and he was doubtless also guided in some details— 
such as the facts of Jesus’ life and teaching—by the testimony 
of disciples whom he met in Damascus. It was a controversial 
message, however, much in the style of Synagogue disputation 
which Stephen had followed. The day had not yet come 
when Paul’s spirit, strong through suffering, but mellowed and 
enriched by love, should break forth into such utterance as we 
read in | Corinthians xiii, or Romans viii. It was only after 
three years that Paul left the work he had begun at Damascus, 
preaching what he had denounced, adoring what he had de- 
stroyed, and only then because a plot was laid to kill him. Day 
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and night the city gates were watched by his enemies; he 
escaped over the wall in a basket, let down one night by his 
disciples. He at once went up to Jerusalem and endeavored to 
make the acquaintance of the Apostles. They, however, ‘were 
all afraid of him, not believing that he was a disciple”. The 
visit might have ended unfavorably—with what result for Paul’s 
future we can only conjecture—had not Barnabas, the generous- 
spirited, vouched for him and introduced him to the leaders of 
the Church. He was received, remained a fortnight with Peter, 
and became acquainted with James, “the brother of the Lord”. 
We do not know how cordial was this reception; we do 
know that Paul always minimized his debt to “those that 
were apostles before him”. 

Here also he began preaching with his usual boldness, dis- 
puting with the Hellenistic Jews, and another plot was formed 
against him. When “the brethren” learned of it, perhaps fear- 
ing another outbreak of persecution, and not altogether assured 
of the methods or purpose of their guest, “they brought him 
down to Caesarea and sent him on to Tarsus”. One interesting 
sidelight upon this episode is contained in Paul’s impromptu 
speech, years later, from the garrison steps in the Temple (Acts 
xxii. 17-21). He apparently was not unaware of the plot 
against him, for while praying in the Temple one day he fell 
into a trance and heard Christ saying to him, ‘‘“Make haste, and 
get out of Jerusalem quickly; for they will not receive of thee 
testimony concerning me. . . . Depart, for I will send 
thee forth far hence unto the Gentiles.” 

Once again he was at home in Tarsus, the familiar, busy city 
on the Cilician plain. And here he was to remain for nine years 
(A.D. 38-47), preaching, “bearing witness” to the new faith, 
and winning converts to Christ. Whether or not he preached 
to Gentiles at this time we do not know; it seems probable, in 
view both of his previous experience and his later missionary 
career. Nor do we know what measure of success he enjoyed; 
almost our only record of these years is the brief statement at 
the end of the first chapter of Galatians: “I was still unknown 
by face to the churches of Christ in Judea; but they only heard 
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say, ‘He that once persecuted us now preaches the faith of 
which he made havoc’; and they glorified God in me.” They 
were years of zealous missionary preaching, years during which 
the neighboring Church in Antioch was founded—by Hellen- 
ists, preaching to Gentiles—and steadily growing, years in 
which Paul was learning to present his message more calmly 
and persuasively, with less of the old passionate argument and 
disputation. Nor did he forget, we may be sure, the words of 
his vision in the Temple, “Depart, for I will send thee forth 
far hence unto the Gentiles.” 

The great opportunity came when Barnabas, who had been 
his sponsor at Jerusalem, was sent to Antioch to see and report 
the growth of the Church there. It is possible that the Apostles 
in Jerusalem were not favorably inclined towards missionary 
work among Gentiles, against which later on some took a de- 
cided stand, and that Barnabas’s mission was a kind of official 
investigation. Knowing Paul’s work in Cilicia (he may pos- 
sibly have kept in communication with him after the brief visit 
to Jerusalem), he went on to Tarsus and brought Paul back 
with him to Antioch. For a year Barnabas remained with the 
Church in Antioch, he and Paul preaching regularly and teach- 
ing a large and growing congregation. It was here, according 
to the Book of Acts, that “the disciples were first called 
Christians”, no doubt by Gentiles who were impressed with the 
increasing influence of the new faith. 

Only one incident is recorded of this year (A.D. 46), the 
visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem bearing a generous 
gift to relieve the distress of “the brethren” in the mother Church 
who were suffering from famine. Brief as the account is, it 
suggests to us not only the meager resources of “the poor saints” 
in Jerusalem but also the spirit of charity which from the be- 
ginning animated the hearts of the disciples. 

The next year a step momentous alike for the development 
of the Church and for the career of Paul was taken by the 
leaders at Antioch. “As they ministered to the Lord and fasted” 
—that is, no doubt, during a service of worship—the will of the 
Holy Spirit was expressed: ‘“‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
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for the work whereunto I have called them.” So after fasting 
and prayer the hands of the prophets and teachers were laid 
on their heads, and the two Apostles were sent on the first ex- 
tensive missionary journey. They were accompanied by John 
Mark, Barnabas’s nephew, who had come back with them from 
Jerusalem. He was a prominent Christian of Jerusalem, as it 
was in his mother’s house that the earliest disciples were wont 
to gather, and he was destined to accompany his uncle and Paul 
as their assistant in the ministry. ‘‘So they, being sent forth 
by the Holy Spirit”, as the Book of Acts quite simply narrates, 
“went down to Seleucia; and from thence they sailed to Cyprus.” 
This was the most natural course to take. Barnabas was a native 
of Cyprus, and John Mark doubtless had relatives there. 
Moreover men of Cyprus had brought the Gospel to Antioch, 
and they were eager to see their native land evangelized. But 
although Barnabas and Mark may have viewed the mission as 
limited to this island for Paul it was only the stepping-stone to 
broad lands beyond with great and populous cities: Galatia, 
Asia, Macedonia and Greece, Sicily and Italy—perhaps Rome! 
He was about to realize the mission for which he had been born 
and divinely called. 

The Island of Cyprus is approximately one hundred and fifty 
miles long by fifty miles wide, with a central mountain range, 
Mount Olympus, extending far to the north-east and reaching 
out like a beckoning finger towards Antioch. In those days its 
valleys were fertile and populous, and for hundreds of years 
the island had been world-famous for the cult of Aphrodite, 
the sailors’ goddess. Though there were Jews residing in its 
chief cities, Salamis and Paphos, the land as a whole was pagan. 
The apostles landed at the eastern port, Salamis, and remained 
there several weeks, preaching in the synagogues. This was to 
be the usual method. On principle they presented their message 
“to the Jews first”, and then to the Gentiles. In some cases the 
Jews refused to respond, whereupon they turned decisively to 
Gentiles, ignoring their own race. But in Salamis their stay 
was uneventful; at least nothing is recorded of it beyond the 
bare fact of their preaching, and they moved on shortly towards 
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the western end of the island. Their journey may have taken 
considerable time; Luke implies that they went “through the 
whole island”’, as if they preached in the villages and country 
towns as they went along. 

Arrived in Paphos, they were soon summoned by the pro- 
consul, Sergius Paulus, who wished to learn more about their 
teaching. Like many another man of education and high rank 
in his day, Sergius was interested in religion though somewhat 
confused by its endless varieties; nor was he able to throw off 
the age-long superstitions tolerated and even cultivated by the 
best educated Greeks and Romans. In those days magic held 
somewhat the place that science holds today; philosophers, de- 
votees of religion, men of culture and refinement felt that there 
was something genuine in these dark practices. We accordingly 
find in the proconsul’s retinue a sorcerer, a Jew by birth named 
Elymas or Bar-Jesus, who endeavored to dissuade his patron 
from accepting the faith. Paul rebuked him in words much 
like those the magician himself was accustomed to use. So 
great was the effect of the curse that Elymas went blind, where- 
upon the proconsul accepted the Gospel. This story enables 
us better to understand the conditions under which Christianity 
entered the Gentile world. It had to compete, not with high 
and noble religions, or with the philosophies of Plato, or Zeno, 
or Cleanthes; its first task was to break the bonds of ancient 
superstition and set free the yearning hearts of men from fear 
of magic spells and the crafts of darkness. 

It may be that Barnabas and Mark were ready to return to 
Antioch after the mission to Cyprus was completed; at least it 
is significant that Luke alters his phraseology at this point. In- 
stead of “Barnabas and Saul’, it is “Paul and his company” 
who set sail for Perga on the mainland, a hundred and seventy 
miles north-west. It is also significant that Mark turns back at 
once, upon their arrival, and goes home to Jerusalem. Paul was 
determined to use this opportunity as a means of advancing the 
Gospel still farther afield, and he may have planned to return 
to Antioch by a great circling journey overland, returning 
eastward along the highway through Pisidian Antioch, 
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Iconium, and the Cilician Gates. The voyage to Perga in Pam- 
phylia was only the first stage of the journey, and from there 
they went due north into the highlands. 

Paul’s first recorded sermon was delivered in the Synagogue 
of Antioch in Pisidia. It reviews the history of the messianic 
hope and describes its fulfilment in Jesus who rose from the 
dead. It no doubt represents quite fairly the method of ap- 
proach commonly used.by Paul in his Synagogue preaching. 
Its result was an invitation to speak again on the following 
Sabbath, when a great multitude—“almost the whole city”— 
gathered to hear him. The effect this time was unfortunate. 
The Jews were disgusted with the crowd of Gentiles who 
appeared, and they drove Paul and Barnabas out of the city. 

Leaving Antioch they journeyed eastward along the Via 
Sebaste towards Iconium, ninety miles away. Here also they 
were cordially received at first, then opposed by the “dis- 
obedient” and unbelieving Jews, and forced to flee by a threat 
of violence: the Gentiles of the town were roused to hatred by 
their disaffected Jewish neighbors. But even so the apostles 
left behind ‘“‘a great multitude both of Jews and Greeks” who 
believed. 

They were now among the Lycaonians in south-eastern 
Galatia, whose chief cities were Lystra and Derbe. This was 
an even more backward and pagan region than any hitherto 
visited. For example, the immediate effect of healing a cripple 
at Lystra was to lead the Lycaonians, with garlands and oxen 
for sacrifice, to offer the apostles worship as Zeus and Hermes! 
The incident is thoroughly lifelike and reflects the religious 
thought and feeling of the times; up to a certain point the story 
might almost have come from the pages of Ovid or Apuleius. 
But here also success was at once followed by disaster: “there 
came Jews thither from Antioch [in Pisidia] and Iconium, and 
having persuaded the multitudes they stoned Paul and dragged 
him out of the city, supposing that he was dead.” Nevertheless 
the next day he and Barnabas set forth for Derbe, thirty miles 
away, over a rough mountain road. Of such stuff were the first 
heroes of foreign missions made! 
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At Derbe they remained for some time, preaching and mak- 
ing many disciples, and from there it was a comparatively easy 
journey, less than two hundred miles, back te Syrian Antioch, 
their headquarters. Instead of going there, however, they 
changed their plans, and retraced step by step the long journey 
through Galatia, down to Perga, and sailed back to Antioch 
from the Pamphylian seaport Attalia. The reason for this 
course is obvious. Left to themselves, the scattered groups of 
Christians in the various cities might never have survived the 
onslaught of persecution. Instead the apostles returned, ‘‘con- 
firming the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue in 
the faith, and telling them that through many tribulations we 
must enter into the Kingdom of God”. In each Church a 
permanent organization was formed, with elders at the head 
as in the synagogues. 

It was a year since Paul and Barnabas left Antioch. They 
had travelled nearly fifteen hundred miles by sea and by land, 
in all weathers, by day and by night, in much hardship and 
tribulation. Butso the door was being ‘“‘opened to the Gentiles”, 
and Paul was fulfilling the prophecy of his conversion: “I 
will show him how many things he must suffer for my name’s 
sake.” As he was one day to write to these very Christians of 
Galatia, who were the “‘first fruits” of his labors in this foreign 
field, Jesus Christ was being “‘openly set forth crucified” before 
their eyes. It was through the spirit of the missionary as much 
as through his message that they caught the vision of crucified 
love. 
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St. PAUL ESCAPES FROM DAMASCUS IN A BASKET 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


MISSIONARY JOURNEYS IN ASIA MINOR 
AND GREECE 


Paul’s first missionary journey, extensive as it had been, sinks into relative in- 
significance when compared with his second. On this, after revisiting almost 
all the territory he had covered before, he reached Troy, the extreme north- 
western outpost of Asia Minor. And then in a vision he heard the famous 
words, “Come over into Macedonia and help us’, and his obedience to this ap- 
peal carried the Gospel into Europe. Beginning at Philippi he worked south- 
ward through the Greek peninsula, from Saloniki as far as Corinth. 


AUL was about fifty years of age when he entered upon 
the great work of his life. Although his achievement 
thus far in association with Barnabas had been nothing 

less than the opening of the “door of faith to the Gentiles”, there 
still remained vast cities and regions lying beyond the circuit 
of the first missionary journey waiting to hear the message of 
the Gospel. And although the difficulties and dangers, the per- 
secutions and sufferings actually endured on that journey had 
been enough to daunt any lesser spirit, Paul was wholly undis- 
mayed. He had only begun, and having laid his hand to the 
plow there was for him no looking back. Neither “fightings 
within” (disagreements and misrepresentation of his work) nor 
“fears without” (the constant threats of persecution) were suf- 
ficient to restrain him. 

It is a proof of the unity which holds together humanity in 
its spiritual advance that leaders must always reckon with the 
slower progress of their followers. The movement is slow for 
it is that of a great mass, and the danger is that the leaders may 
go too far ahead, out of communication with those behind. 
Again and again, in the long history of religion, prophets and 
pioneers have suffered misrepresentation and persecution at 


the hands of the very ones who should have been their strongest 
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supporters. And such was to be the experience of Paul of 
Tarsus. 

We have noted the suspicion of the Jerusalem Christians 
when Paul “assayed to join himself” to them, a suspicion which 
his bold and disputatious preaching scarcely relieved. And 
although reassuring news came of his work in Cilicia, so that 
“they glorified God” on his account, the distance was so great, 
and news travelled so slowly, that the majority probably 
retained more than half a doubt of the Tarsian Apostle’s gen- 
uineness. Not even Paul’s visit at the time of the famine con- 
vinced them. When moreover the Jerusalem authorities heard 
of the new ministry to the Gentiles at Antioch and in Cyprus 
and Galatia, what had been a lurking suspicion now became the 
open fear of many. If Gentiles were to be admitted to the 
Church by any other way than a preliminary adoption of Juda- 
ism, accepting at least a minimum of the rites and requirements 
of the Law, it seemed certain that Christianity itself would 
be overthrown. For to them “the Way” was no more than 
a purified and perfected Judaism, requiring the observance 
of the sacred Law in the spirit of Jesus’ teaching and war- 
ranting the expectation of the speedy return of their Master as 
the glorified Messiah of prophets and apocalyptists. If Juda- 
ism, i.e. essentially its divine Law, was neglected, what became 
of the “righteousness” expected of Jesus’ disciples, what became 
of “‘the promise to the fathers’? If Gentiles desired admission to 
the messianic Kingdom, let them first become members of Israel, 
the ‘‘people of the Law”, among whom the followers of Jesus 
were the “true” Israel awaiting the Messiah’s coming—or re- 
turn—in glory. From such a point of view, though it failed 
utterly to grasp the real significance of Paul’s work or the 
deepest bearing of Jesus’ own mission and teaching, their fears 
were justified. They knew no other alternative to the gross 
idolatry and immorality of heathenism than “the yoke of the 
Law” which their fathers had borne and under which they them- 
selves had always walked. Hence they were quite sincerely 
sceptical of the ‘open door” policy in missions. 

We are not surprised therefore to learn that shortly after the 
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return of Paul and Barnabas to Antioch “certain men came 
down from Judea and taught the brethren, saying, ‘Except ye be 
circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved’.”’ 
This extremely conservative requirement was not meant to 
abolish the mission to Gentiles: it was intended only to make its 
results more secure. But it was received, as we can readily im- 
agine, with “no small dissension and questioning”. For if these 
men, who claimed authority from the Jerusalem Church, were 
right, then the work of Paul and Barnabas must all be done over 
again; their converts must be converted to Judaism as well as to 
Christianity. Paul’s inspired conception of a world mission to 
the Gentiles must be modified ; it would be far slower in accom- 
plishment, perhaps impossible, as his experience in the Galatian 
synagogues would suggest. And his whole understanding of 
Christ and of Christ’s meaning for mankind was mistaken; for 
fourteen years, the most fruitful, creative years of his life, thus 
far, he had been “running in vain”. 

It was decided by the leaders of the Church at Antioch to 
send a delegation, headed by Paul and Barnabas, to the Apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem for a decision of the question. It is 
possible that we have three accounts rather than two of the 
“Council”. The earliest is that of Paul himself in Galatians 
written about in A.D. 52. The others are found in the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts. Luke’s narrative was written thirty-five or 
forty years after the events took place, though his sources are 
doubtless much older—scarcely, however, as early as Paul’s 
own letter just mentioned. It seems that the opposition to 
Paul’s “open door of faith to the Gentiles” came chiefly from 
“certain of the sect of Pharisees who believed”, who naturally 
brought with them into the Church the rigorist ideas which had 
been their inheritance as champions of exclusive Judaism. 
Their tactics were somewhat unfair: Paul says that they “privily 
brought in false brethren, who came to spy out our liberty in 
Christ”; and their methods were doubtless controversial. They 
hoped by an appeal to popular prejudice to discredit entirely the 
work of Paul and Barnabas. But Paul was astute enough not 
to be caught in this manner. He laid his case “privately before 
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those who were of repute” and stated plainly the evidence of 
the divine approval upon their mission. ‘This won the approval 
of those in authority—Peter and James and John—who were 
“reputed to be pillars”, and they gave to the Antiochene mis- 
sionaries “the right hand of fellowship”. 

Henceforth they were to go to the Gentiles while the original 
group continued their work in Palestine. It was a momentous 
decision; and although, like most decisions of world moment, it 
was made in the spirit of compromise, it nevertheless meant 
victory for the principle championed by Paul—“the freedom of 
the Gospel” from the restraints and impediments of the Law. 
A letter was drawn up and addressed to the Gentile converts 
in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia (significantly, Galatia is not 
mentioned; so far, the “Judaizers” had not gone that far afield). 
It repudiated the teaching of those who had disturbed the 
Church’s peace; it enjoined a modest minimum of abstinence 
from meats which had been consecrated to idolatry, from blood 
and things strangled (i.e. from meat of animals improperly 
killed: the Jewish rules of kosher had a moral significance), and 
from fornication, the great pagan vice. The letter was taken 
by Judas Bar-Sabbas and Silas, who remained for a time in An- 
tioch and ministered, “being themselves also prophets”. It is 
possible that Silas remained there longer, for when Paul set 
out on his next journey to the west we find them travelling to- 
gether. 

Thus was settled the most crucial and difficult problem be- 
fore the Church at that time. If the Judaizers could have had 
their way Christianity would have remained only a vigorous 
and somewhat rebellious sect within Judaism. As such it would 
never have survived the destruction of Jerusalem and the over- 
whelming setback which Jewish missionary work throughout 
the world suffered immediately afterwards—the great prose- 
lytizing mission to which Judaistic Christianity was only a 
parasitic appendage. Instead it was set free to run its course as 
the vital new world religion, destined to spread forth to the ends 
of civilization—and beyond—and bring the blessings of salva- 
tion and spiritual enlightenment to whole ages and nations yet 
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unborn. It was Paul of Tarsus who, with Barnabas and the 
teachers and prophets of the Church in Antioch at his side, won 
this victory for freedom; and it was won in the spirit of Christ, 
whose Gospel ignored the lines of race and nationality in reli- 
gion, and who was the Savior not of Jews only but of all man- 
kind. 

Shortly after this decisive defeat of the “foes within the 
fold” Paul proposed to Barnabas that they visit again the cities 
of Cyprus and Galatia and see how the brethren were faring 
whom they had won to the faith on their former journey. Had 
persecution overtaken them after the apostles left? Were they 
still true to their new-found faithP Had the Judaizers gone 
among them, with mistaken zeal undoing the work already ac- 
complished at so great a cost of suffering and hardship? The 
plan to which Barnabas at once agreed presumably covered the 
same route as before: Cyprus, Pamphylia, Galatia—then, with- 
out retracing their steps, home to Antioch once more. Quite 
possibly, however, Paul had in mind a still further extension of 
the missions. Just to the west of Galatia lay the fertile, pros- 
perous, populous province of Asia, whose teeming cities and 
vast commerce offered an unequalled field and opportunity 
for the reaching of both Jews and Gentiles. And the way of 
Christian advance into Asia lay along the route already open, 
through the cities on the old Ephesian highway where Chris- 
tians were already to be found. 

By this time John Mark had returned from Jerusalem, and 
Barnabas was eager to take him along with them. This Paul 
refused to do. The young man had deserted in a crucial hour. 
No one could tell what dangers were still before them, and the 
Apostle was not willing to be troubled with a companion of 
questionable courage. So Barnabas took Mark and sailed for 
Cyprus; Paul took Silas and set forth overland for Galatia. 
Barnabas was afterwards justified in his estimate of the capa- 
bilities of his nephew, for John Mark became one of that group 
of attendants to the Apostles—teachers, catechists, ‘“‘ministers”’ 
—to whom the early Church owed an inestimable debt, and our 
second Gospel (the first in date of writing) was either his work 
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or was based upon narratives of Jesus’ life and teaching which 
he wrote down. 

Paul and Silas visited the churches in northern Syria and in 
Cilicia, confirming and strengthening them as they journeyed 
on towards Derbe and Lystra. They also read to them the de- 
crees of the Apostles in Jerusalem, perhaps foreseeing here and 
in Galatia the problem which was soon to arise when the 
Judaizers had begun their efforts. Three years later Paul was 
to face it squarely in his famous Epistle to the Galatians. At 
Lystra Paul found Timothy, a young man of Greek and Jewish 
descent, well known in Iconium as well and full of promise for 
the ministry which Barnabas had chosen Mark to fulfil. Paul 
and Silas invited him to accompany them, a wise choice, for 
Timothy became not only a constant and loyal friend but a 
faithful Christian leader who, when Paul was imprisoned and 
condemned, took charge of the churches in Greece and Asia 
Minor. Tradition makes him the first bishop of the Church in 
Ephesus. 

Pressing on westward through Iconium and Pisidian An- 
tioch, Paul now stood before the eastern gateway of the province 
of Asia, the very heart of the eastern half of the empire. Along 
that broad highway winding down from the mountains towards 
Ephesus, and spread out to the north and the south, lay city after 
city whose multitudes seemed to beckon him on, waiting to hear 
his message. But it was not so to be. The Spirit forbade them 
“to speak the word in Asia”, by some word of command heard 
in vision or trance, or the ecstatic utterance of an inspired 
prophet. Forbidden to go westward, unwilling to return east 
or to go south, the only remaining course lay northward. Per- 
haps in Bithynia, another populous but smaller province, lay 
their next work. But again “the Spirit of Jesus ” forbade them, 
and they turned westward through Mysia and arrived at Troas. 
Here the reason for the Spirit’s restraining guidance became ap- 
parent. A vision appeared to Paul at night: a Macedonian 
stood before him, beckoning and saying, “‘Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us.” All became clear at once, and Paul’s re- 
sponse was immediate: “Straightway we sought to go forth into 
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Macedonia, concluding that God had called us for to preach the 
Gospel unto them.” 

One of the most interesting features of the Book of Acts, and 
one that throws some light upon its date and composition, comes 
before us in this verse. A striking change takes place in Luke’s 
language: “when he [Paul] had seen the vision, at once we 
set about going into Macedonia.” ‘Throughout the remainder 
of the volume there are passages where ‘“‘we”’ is used instead of 
“he” or “they”. It is thought that Luke is here using excerpts 
from the account of someone who accompanied Paul on the 
journeys described, possibly from his own diary written at the 
time. Certainly these sections rank high as historical sources. 

Their immediate destination was Philippi, the leading city 
of Macedonia, which was reached after an uneventful two-day 
journey across the north end of the Aegean. Philippi was a 
Roman colony, inhabited mainly by Italians who owned and 
worked mines of gold and silver in the neighborhood. With 
its industrial Italian population, it was a very different city 
from any hitherto visited. On the Sabbath, following their cus- 
tom, Paul and his companions attended the Synagogue service. 
Here, on account of the small number of Jews, there was 
no proper edifice but only ‘“‘a place of prayer”, without the 
city by the riverside. And here was gathered a congregation 
mostly of women, proselytes, and “God-fearers’, interested ad- 
herents of Judaism, and among them Lydia of Thyatira. She 
was converted and baptized, and invited the missionaries to 
accept the hospitality of her home. The length of their stay 
is not disclosed, but it was terminated in a striking manner by a 
new form of persecution. A slave girl who possessed some 
ability as a ventriloquist, and who accordingly “brought her 
masters much gain by soothsaying”, was exorcized by Paul. In 
revenge her owners dragged Paul and Silas before the judges in 
the market-place and accused them of disturbing the peace, and 
setting forth as Jews religious practices not tolerated among 
Romans. A tumult was roused, and the praetors ordered them 
beaten with rods and imprisoned. The next morning they were 
ordered released, whereupon Paul astonished his captors by 
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claiming Roman citizenship. “Let the praetors themselves 
come and release us!”—which they did, begging the Apostles 
to depart from Philippi. After visiting the brethren in Lydia’s 
house they left the city for Thessalonica, seventy miles to the 
west. 

This city, our modern Saloniki, was the capital of the prov- 
ince and in those days an important seaport. It lay on the 
famous Via Egnatia, which crossed the Balkans and was the 
shipping-point for goods, passengers, and mail brought over- 
land from the Adriatic or destined in the opposite direction 
for the great eastern Italian port of Brundisium (Brindisi)— 
or, again overland, for Rome. Here Paul and his fellow- 
missionaries, Silas, Timothy, and perhaps Luke, remained for 
three weeks, preaching on Sabbaths in the Synagogue. The 
author of the Book of Acts gives us a summary of Paul’s teach- 
ing, applicable no doubt to his initial presentation of the Gospel 
in almost every new field: he “reasoned with them from the 
Scriptures, opening and alleging that it behoved Christ to 
suffer and to rise again from the dead; and that this Jesus, 
whom I proclaim unto you, is the Christ.” Paul’s success was 
great and immediate, including the conversion of many of the 
devout Greeks, proselytes, or adherents of the Synagogue, ‘“‘and 
of the chief women not a few”. But here once more trouble 
broke out among the Jews, who gathered a rabble and undertook 
to force Jason, Paul’s host, to hand his guests over to them. Not 
finding their victims, they led Jason before the authorities, and 
accused him of harboring men guilty of treason: “These that 
have turned the world upside-down are come hither also, whom 
Jason has received; they all act contrary to the decrees of 
Caesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus.” Such a 
charge was easily brought, though it does not appear how the 
Jews themselves could escape a similar one unless, in this seat 
of Roman provincial authority, they had abandoned the national 
Jewish hope of a coming Messiah. The magistrates evidently 
did not consider the matter serious, for they took no steps be- 
yond binding over Jason and his guests to keep the peace. 

The danger of popular outbreak under Jewish incitement 
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was not yet over, and so the brethren immediately sent on Paul 
and Silas by night to Beroea, a town forty miles to the south- 
west. Here also Paul began his work by preaching in the 
Synagogue. ‘“These were more noble than those in Thessalon- 
ica”, Luke says, ‘“‘in that they received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, examining the Scriptures daily whether these 
things were so.” But as soon as the Thessalonian Jews heard 
of Paul’s work in Beroea they followed him and stirred up the 
multitudes. Foreseeing difficulties, Paul and some of the breth- 
ren went down to the coast and took ship for Athens. Silas and 
Timothy remained behind to carry on the work, but as soon as 
Paul reached Athens he sent word for them to follow at once. 

Paul was now in the ancient intellectual capital of the world, 
a city filled with the treasures of art and learning and still en- 
joying a prestige only slightly diminished by political misfor- 
tunes. As a Jew he would scarcely grow enthusiastic over the 
luxuriant and cultivated paganism which met his eye on every 
hand; the city seemed “wholly given over to idolatry”, and his 
“spirit was provoked within him”. Not limiting his efforts to 
members of his own race in the Synagogue, he spoke daily in the 
market-place to all who would listen. His street-preaching 
brought him to the attention of the Areopagus, the academic 
council of the city. This body had once held judical powers 
(it was the court that sentenced Socrates), but in the first cen- 
tury it exercised no prerogatives beyond licensing teachers of 
science, rhetoric, or philosophy, and approving the credentials 
of professors in the university. Paul was looked upon as one 
more propagandist of an Oriental faith, the latest representative 
of a class then numerous and ever increasing. His religion ap- 
parently was a cult with two deities or daemons: Jesus and 
perhaps “Anastasia”—‘because he preached Jesus and the 
Resurrection” (anastasis in Greek). 

Invited by certain Stoic and Epicurean teachers of philo- 
sophy to expound his doctrines, Paul made one of the most 
interesting if least successful addresses of his career before this 
august academic assembly. He began with an uncertain and per- 
haps not wholly serious compliment to his hearers: “Gentlemen 
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of Athens, I perceive on every hand that you are most 
religious.” (We can imagine the smile with which Epicurus’s 
followers greeted these words, for the avowed intent of their 
philosophy was to set men free from “fear of gods”!) Paul 
then referred to an inscription he had recently seen, TO AN 
UNKNOWN GOD, on one of the innumerable altars that 
adorned the city, and explained that “the One you thus worship 
in ignorance I have come to proclaim unto you.” Perhaps this 
was a misunderstanding on Paul’s part, for such inscriptions 
usually referred not to the Supreme Being, but to some minor 
deity, the numen or spirit of the place, whose name its grateful 
votary could not discover. But even if this was true Paul may 
have known it perfectly well and deliberately given a turn of his 
own to the phrase. He continued by describing God as the 
Creator who ‘dwells not in sanctuaries erected by human 
hands”, nor is ministered to by earthly food or votive offerings. 
These words would win the approval of all who heard him, 
even of the “godless” Epicureans. His next statement, as Luke 
reports the speech, emphasized the unity of mankind and the 
nearness of God to every child of man of whatever race, a pro- 
found truth which Stoicism was making popular in those days. 
Then suddenly—unless Luke has omitted a part of the speech 
—Paul introduced the statement that God has overlooked the 
ages of ignorance in the past, when men built temples and wor- 
shipped a multitude of gods, and now bids all men everywhere 
to repent, “‘since He has appointed a day in which He is about 
to judge the world in righteousness, by the one whom He has 
appointed; and has proved this by raising him from the dead.” 
Here Paul was interrupted: ‘“‘resurrection from the dead” and 
a final judgment of the world by the hitherto unknown founder 
of an obscure Oriental cult—this was enough for today! They 
required no further information; Paul was only another, if the 
latest, Syrian propagandist, unversed in philosophy and doubt- 
less at heart a fanatic! Since he was harmless enough—for no 
Athenian would take him seriously—he might be dismissed and 
sent on his way. 

So ended in failure Paul’s attempt to win the leaders of 
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learning in Athens. Only a few persons responded, Dionysius, 
who was a member of the council, a woman named Damaris, and 
some others. Shortly after, we find Paul writing of his deter- 
mination to shun “philosophy and the wisdom of this world”, to 
know nothing but “Jesus Christ and him crucified”, and to 
continue his preaching among the lowly, whose hearts were 
open and receptive, not closed by pride of knowledge and cyn- 
ical self-sufficiency. As it was, his next move led him directly 
into their midst. 

One of the greatest commercial cities of antiquity was Corinth, 
situated on the narrow neck joining northern and southern 
Greece. Unlike quiet, leisurely Athens, whose studious calm 
has been praised by Horace, the bustling city on the isthmus 
was noisy by day and by night. Cargoes were trans-shipped 
here between the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs, and sailors from 
every port between Marseilles and Alexandria mingled on its 
docks and sang their chanties in its streets and taverns. In 
morals the town was like many another seaport, ancient and 
modern: “to Corinthize” was a term of reproach and implied 
gross self-indulgence. If Christianity won a foothold in this 
cosmopolitan city, it would enjoy an influence far-reaching in 
every direction; but to gain and to maintain that foothold in 
such a center of luxury and vice would mean intense and pro- 
longed struggle. 

Not waiting for Silas and Timothy, so great was his disap- 
pointment in Athens, Paul pressed on at once to Corinth. Here 
he found fellow-members of his craft of tent-making, Aquila, 
a Jew, and his wife Priscilla. During the week he labored with 
them at their common trade and on the Sabbath preached to 
Jews and proselytes in the Synagogue. AIl went well for a week 
or two until Silas and Timothy arrived, when Paul began 
preaching more positively. Then some of the Jews took offence, 
and Paul withdrew from the Synagogue to devote himself di- 
rectly to the Gentiles. His headquarters were in the house of 
Titus Justus, next door to the Synagogue (a situation not likely 
to pacify its orthodox members) ; and a little later Crispus, the 
ruler of the Synagogue, became a follower of Christ “with all 
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his house”. However, Corinth was no back-country town like 
Lystra or Beroea, and Paul continued his work without inter- 
ruption for a full year and a half. 

It was during this time (A.D. 50-51) that Paul wrote the 
first of his letters that have survived, and are now in our New 
Testament. The two earliest of these were addressed ‘‘To the 
Church of the Thessalonians”, and a third was dispatched ‘To 
the churches of Galatia”. The Thessalonian Epistles are filled 
with affectionate good will, with appreciation for the love and 
generosity shown him, and their counsels relate mainly to the 
hope of Christ’s second coming. This was an important part of 
the Gospel as Paul presented it, and in some cases it led to im- 
prudent neglect of everyday business. Since the Lord was soon 
to appear, some argued, why concern oneself with the cares of 
this world? But Paul answered: “If any will not work, let him 
not eat. . . . Wecommand and exhort in the Lord Jesus 
Christ that with quietness they work and eat their own bread!” 
That these are not the only letters addressed by Paul to the 
Thessalonian Church, and that indeed many of his letters have 
perished, is suggested by the conclusion of the Epistle just 
quoted: “The salutation of me, Paul, with mine own hand [the 
rest was written by an amanuensis], which is the token in every 
Epistle: so I write.” 

The Galatian Epistle is an impassioned appeal to his chil- 
dren in the faith to beware of the teaching of the Judaizers who 
had now begun their efforts to follow up Paul, and win his 
converts to the full practice of the true religion, i.e. the Gospel 
plus the Jewish Law. They were even attacking Paul’s apos- 
tleship, saying that it was “from men” and therefore not au- 
thoritative. To this charge he replied that his authority was 
decidedly not “from men”, not even from the original Apostles 
in Jerusalem, but came to him directly “from heaven”, by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. He reviews at some length his re- 
lations with the Jerusalem Church, including the repudiation 
of the false brethren which had already taken place, and then 
marshals the full force of his rabbinic logic to prove that the 
Gospel means freedom from the Law—a life of righteousness, 
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guided by the Spirit in whom we live and walk. This letter was 
written in Paul’s own hand, and in large letters—written, as we 
can easily imagine, under great pressure and excitement. It has 
been called “the Magna Charta of Christian liberty”; and it 
doubtless succeeded in preventing the spread of the false teach- 
ing, for we hear no more of the Judaizers in this quarter, and 
the churches in Galatia preserved the letter which had won 
them back to the Gospel. 

At the end of eighteen months the arrival of Gallio, the 
newly appointed Proconsul of Achaia, afforded opportunity 
for the disaffected Jews to charge Paul with teaching men “‘to 
worship God contrary to the law”. This referred primarily no 
doubt to their own religious rules, not the provincial regulations; 
but the accusation was intended to involve Paul in the toils of 
the Roman law. Gallio at once saw through the plot, and when 
the case was dismissed the waiting mob seized Sosthenes, the 
ruler of the Synagogue, and beat him. 

Towards autumn of this year (A.D. 51) Paul crossed the 
Aegean for Ephesus, accompanied by Silas, Priscilla, and 
Aquila. Here he spent one Sabbath, and then he and Silas 
sailed for Antioch. It was three years since he had parted 
from Barnabas and set out overland to revisit Galatia; he had 
travelled more than two thousand miles, founding churches far 
to the north and west of Galatia, in Mysia, Macedonia, and 
Achaia. But he had not yet preached in Asia, the great cen- 
tral province of the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean world; 
and to Asia he was determined, if it was God’s will, to return 
as soon as possible and preach. Aquila and Priscilla were al- 
ready there, preparing for his coming. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MAKING CHRISTIANITY A WORLD RELIGION 


So far flung had been the second missionary journey that on his third in Asia 

Minor and Greece Paul could find only one important place left unvisited. 

This was Ephesus, the great capital of the Roman province of Asia, and here 

he labored for nearly three years, laying the foundations of a Church that en- 

dures to the present day. Then, after revisiting the churches of the second 

journey, he felt that his work in the East was done and he turned his eyes to- 
wards Rome and far-off Spain. 


N the following spring, once more taking the land route 
north and westward from Antioch, Paul “went through 
the region of Galatia and Phrygia in order, establishing 

all the disciples”. That his Epistle to the Galatians had been ef- 
fective we may gather from the fact that Luke mentions no 
opposition or difficulties in the way. Meanwhile Apollos of 
Alexandria, a follower of John the Baptist, had arrived in 
Ephesus and had been converted by the teaching of Aquila 
and Priscilla. He had then gone on to Corinth, commended to 
the brethren by his friends in Ephesus. When Paul arrived at 
Ephesus, that summer, he baptized those who had hitherto re- 
ceived only John’s baptism, “in all about twelve men”. Aquila 
and Priscilla were still there, and with this small nucleus Paul 
began his longest period of continuous activity in any one city; 
he was to spend three years in Ephesus. 

True to his usual custom he began by preaching in the Syna- 
gogue. Here he was permitted to continue for three months, 
a longer time than elsewhere, but ‘when some were hardened 
and disobedient, speaking evil of the Way before the multitude, 
he departed from them, and separated the disciples, reasoning 
daily in the school of Tyrannus.” This “school of Tyrannus” 


was no doubt a lecture-hall, used only a few hours in the day 
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by its owner, and Paul’s addresses would be given when the 
room was not otherwise used, perhaps in the afternoon or eve- 
ning. The building may have stood on that beautiful, colon- 
naded highway that ran east and west through the heart of the 
city, from the great theater at the east to the gateway of shining 
marble that fronted the harbor on the west. Wherever its lo- 
cation, it was a prominent and advantageous center for the 
dissemination of Christianity, and it was not long until ‘‘all who 
dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks.” So great was the enthusiasm over Paul’s teaching that 
the simple-minded among his hearers treasured even his hand- 
kerchiefs and work-aprons and took them home for the healing 
of their sick. 

This statement, together with the account of two or three 
other incidents of Paul’s sojourn in Ephesus, give us a vivid 
picture of the conditions under which the Church’s first mission- 
aries carried on their work. Paul was not without spurious 
competitors, as we know from other sources than the Book of 
Acts. One group was a band of “strolling exorcists”, Jews who 
attempted to outbid Paul by adding the name of Jesus to their 
conjurations of evil spirits. ‘Thus by adding the name of Paul’s 
deity—and perhaps for good measure that of Paul himself—to 
the list of strange and barbarous names of powers and spirits, by 
invoking which they attempted to exorcize those possessed by 
demons, they could offer all that Paul had to give and much be- 
sides. But their experience was disillusioning. On one occasion, 
instead of departing the more quickly, the evil spirit answered, 
through the poor victim of its possession, and said, “Jesus I 
recognize, and Paul I recognize; but who are your” With 
that, the demented man leaped upon the exorcists in uncontrol- 
lable fury, wounding them and driving them from the house. 
The story spread widely and made a profound impression. 
The dabblers in magic and occult arts, of whom there were many 
in Ephesus in those days, were in this way convinced of the 
truth ‘of Paul’s message, and brought their books and burned 
them publicly. “So mightily grew the word of the Lord and 
prevailed.” The Graeco-Roman world was full of such 
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charlatanry, a form of religion either crude or debased which 
merited the scorn of Epicurus’s followers. And among those 
who believed in such things Christianity was already making 
headway by manifesting powers that entirely eclipsed those 
promised or contemplated by the magical arts. 

Another incident, illustrating both the conditions under which 
Paul worked and his further success in the province of Asia, 
took place just before his departure at the end of his three years 
stay in Ephesus. He had already sent on in advance Timothy 
and Erastus (a new companion and fellow-worker) into Mace- 
donia; there they were to supervise the raising of a fund which he 
purposed to collect among the Gentile churches for the relief of 
“the poor saints” in Jerusalem. He himself would shortly 
follow, visit Macedonia and Achaia, go to Jerusalem with the 
gift of money, and then—“After I have been there”, he said, “I 
must also see Rome.” Remaining in Ephesus for a few days 
longer, Paul almost lost his life in a riot instigated by a silver- 
smith named Demetrius. He and his fellow-craftsmen were 
makers of shrines to Artemis, the great Ephesian goddess. 
Votaries and pilgrims came from all over the world and took 
home with them the tiny silver statuettes and shrines as 
souvenirs or charms. Paul’s success was so great that there had 
been a falling-off in the sale of these charms. So the workmen 
started an uproar, surging through the streets and shouting, 
“Great is Artemis! Great is Ephesian Artemis!” Seizing two 
of Paul’s Macedonian fellow-workers, they crowded into the 
theater where the city assembly was accustomed to gather; but 
no one could either hear or be heard, so great was the confusion, 
“and the more part knew not wherefore they were come to- 
gether”. At last, after two hours of tumult, the city clerk suc- 
ceeded in calming the mob, reminding them that Paul and his 
companions were “neither robbers of temples nor blasphemers 
of our goddess”, and that they themselves were liable to arrest 
for inciting and sharing in a riot. So the mob dispersed, and 
Paul, “having sent for the disciples and exhorted them”, set 
out for Macedonia. 

Thus ended the three long, active, fruitful years of Paul’s 
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ministry in Ephesus. And thus began the history of the Church 
in that city, destined in after centuries to be a center of light and 
learning, of missionary effort and leadership, and one of the 
great Christian capitals of the East. 

Paul’s work, as we have already seen, was not limited to 
direct, word-of-mouth evangelization. Already there rested 
upon him as a constant burden “the care of all the churches”. 
By letters, by messengers, by personal visits he maintained com- 
munication with the converts and disciples for whom he was 
responsible in the scattered regions covered by his travels. This 
administrative work demanded patience, skill, and toil, as well 
as unfailing love and sympathy. A record of this continued 
interest and counsel we have already seen in his Epistles to 
the churches in Thessalonica and in Galatia, and from his 
Ephesian ministry we have the two Epistles to Corinthians, 
written during the years 53 to 55. They are valuable for the 
insight they give us into Paul’s pastoral methods, his teaching 
and his manner of presenting the Gospel, and the deeply un- 
selfish, compassionate spirit of the man, and also for the picture 
they give us of conditions in one of the early Pauline churches. 
The same old trouble had arisen in Corinth as in Galatia, but it 
took a different form. Paul’s apostleship was challenged, not 
now by Judaizers (unless the “party of Cephas” is so to be 
understood), but by partisans of the brilliant Apollos, who had 
come to Corinth while Paul was on his way to Ephesus. Worse 
than this, grave moral problems had arisen: one of the leaders 
of the Church had been guilty of gross delinquency. Moreover 
serious difficulties had arisen over eating meat that was sold 
in the markets after having been consecrated or sacrificed to 
idols (the eating of which was strictly avoided by Jews) ; there 
were scandalous proceedings in public worship; “spiritual 
gifts’ had been abused. In brief, the nascent Church, made 
up chiefly of converts from heathenism, sorely needed Paul’s 
guiding hand. But Paul was on the other side of the Aegean! 
So he undertook by letter to set in order the difficulties, and 
to solve the problems at least tentatively, until he could be 
present in person and settle them permanently. 
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Unfortunately our two Epistles to the Corinthians do not con- 
tain the whole of the correspondence, nor is it in complete 
chronological order. Later copyists collecting Paul’s letters 
perhaps found them worn and faded and fallen apart from long 
use; they did their best to arrange them in the right order and 
preserve them intact, but they did not quite succeed. The 
majority of modern scholars agree that something like the fol- 
lowing was the original order. 

1. A letter from Paul ordering the exclusion of the offending 
immoral member (now found, partly, in 2 Corinthians vi. 14- 
17), written from Ephesus about A.D. 53 or 54. 

2. A letter (now lost) from the Corinthians to Paul, perhaps 
a year later, asking about food offered to idols, and other prob- 
lems. This was accompanied by news about the Corinthian 
factions. 

3. Paul’s reply, our 1 Corinthians, about A.D. 55. This letter 
did not produce the desired effect. 

4, A severe letter of rebuke, somewhat later in the spring, 
sent by the hand of Titus. This is now lost, unless 2 Corinthians 
X-xili is a part of it. Titus returned with news that the Church 
had submitted, punished the offenders, and wished to be recon- 
ciled to Paul. 

5. A letter of reconciliation sent by Paul from Macedonia 
in the sumer of 55. This is our 2 Corinthians, except the pas- 
sages named in | and 4 above. 

Read in this order, the correspondence becomes much more 
intelligible. We are enabled not only to see the tiny Church 
struggling for life in the midst of dark surroundings, heathen- 
ish, superstitious, immoral; we also catch a glimpse of the moral 
and spiritual majesty of Paul. He could write in utter anguish 
of spirit, as he did once before in Galatians, to those who were 
denying his apostleship and crediting him with the motives of 
an impostor, and then break forth into that glorious hymn in 
praise of unselfish love which we read in 1 Corinthians xiii. 
He could be stern and uncompromising in reproof, because it 
was needed; at the same time he could be gentle and patient, 
writing only in hope of reconciling his alienated friends. 
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This combination of sternness and tenderness, of severity and 
love, reminds us of his divine Master. It is the very spirit 
of Jesus which Paul is describing in his enraptured lines in 
praise of “charity”. It was a long way that he had come in 
his spiritual pilgrimage, from the fierce bigotry and malice of 
the persecutor to the patience and gentleness of his Lord which 
he was learning in suffering and persecution. The character 
of Paul is one of the noblest examples of that transforming 
power of the “love of Christ” which he preached. 

Leaving Ephesus, Paul crossed the Aegean, visited Mace- 
donia, and arrived in Corinth where he spent the following 
winter (A.D. 55-56.) Here in the house of Gaius he wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans, the most theological of all his letters. 
It was a formal discussion of the relation of the Gospel to the 
Law of Moses; there were still many Jews in Rome, and Paul 
doubtless wished to settle in advance some of the besetting prob- 
lems of his work. For he contemplated a journey to Rome after 
revisiting Antioch and Jerusalem; his letter was addressed to 
the tiny Church which had already been formed and was in- 
tended to prepare for his coming the following year. He even 
suggests that after visiting Rome he intends to press on to Spain! 

Paul’s chief interest at this time was the collection of alms 
for the poor of the Church in Jerusalem, which he wished to 
take with him and present at Pentecost, the following spring. 
Just as he was about to set sail with this fund a plot was dis- 
covered which threatened his safety. At once changing his 
plans, he returned north through Macedonia, crossed the 
Aegean, and travelled down the coast to Miletus. Here he 
bade farewell to his Ephesian friends, who had come down to 
meet his ship, and then sailed from Patara in time to reach 
Palestine just before the appointed day. 

It was a magnanimous plan to bear a gift for the relief of the 
poor and suffering of the mother Church, collected through the 
generous self-denial of the Gentile Christians. Nothing could 
possibly cement more firmly the Jewish and Gentile sections 
of the Church than such an expression of sympathy and charity. 
It would forever disarm the hostility of the ultra-conservative 
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group in Jerusalem. But it was a dangerous journey for Paul 
to undertake. Judaism throughout the world was becoming 
alarmed over his success as a missionary. Plots were repeatedly 
formed against him, and as he journeyed on, Christian 
“prophets” warned him against continuing towards Jerusalem. 
Nevertheless to Jerusalem he would go. He was “ready not 
only to be bound but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord Jesus”. There was a touch of sadness in his farewell 
to the elders of Ephesus, and something like finality, albeit un- 
conscious, may be read in his words to the Roman Christians: 
“From Jerusalem, and round about as far as Illyricum, I have 
fully preached the Gospel of Christ; making it my aim to 
preach the Gospel not where Christ was already named, that I 
might not build upon another man’s foundation.” Cilicia, 
Cyprus, Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia, Asia—six provinces, the 
heart of the eastern half of the empire—were the field of his 
labors for Christ. It was the work of a lifetime that Paul had 
crowded into eighteen busy years! And though he was ready 
to lay down his life for the Gospel, if neec be, he was already 
planning work still further afield—at Rome, in Spain, and on 
to the very western bounds of the civilized world! 
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CHAPTER XXV 
CAPTIVITY AND DEATH OF PAUL 


Paul's long-cherished ambition to see Rome was at last to be fulfilled, but he 
was to be taken there as a prisoner. Arrested in Jerusalem, he was to spend 
more than two years in Palestine, vainly attempting to secure a trial. Finally 
in desperation he invoked his rights as a Roman citizen and appealed to the 
emperor. And so he was sent to Rome, there again to endure the law’s tedious 
delay. Yet nothing could check his activity and these last years of his life were 
among the most fruitful of all, until martyrdom put the crown on his work. 


AUL found Christianity a Jewish sect, and left it a world 
religion. In this he was but carrying into practical ef- 
fect what Christ had already accomplished in principle. 

It cannot of course be maintained that without Paul the Chris- 
tian religion would have remained a mere sect of Judaism or 
perished with the final evanescence of Jewish messianic hopes. 
There were others in the field, as Paul himself recognized when 
he declined to “build upon another man’s foundation”. But 
it was Paul who, as he said, had been divinely called and set 
apart for this particular mission; it is Paul who deserves more 
than any other the distinctive title, ““Apostle to the Gentiles”. 
The qualities needed for fulfilling this mission Paul possessed 
in high and increasing degree: courage, patience, endurance, 
sympathy, tact, conviction, humility, intelligence, love. It was 
a hazardous office he was performing, and opposition was far 
from ended, both within and without the Church, when he once 
more set foot in Jerusalem in the spring of the year 56. 

Paul was accompanied by a group of men representing the 
Gentile churches, Sopater of Beroea, Aristarchus and Secun- 
dus of Thessalonica, Gaius of Derbe, Timothy of Lystra, 
Trophimus and Tychicus of Ephesus, Luke of Philippi (or 
perhaps Antioch). They came more or less officially to present 


the gift of alms for the Christian poor of Jerusalem and were 
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received gladly by the brethren. The day following their ar- 
rival they were presented to James, who presided over the 
Church in Jerusalem, “and all the elders were present”. At 
this formal session Paul made a report of his work, rehearsing 
“one by one the things which God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry”. Rejoicing over his success, they in 
turn recounted the growth of the Church in Palestine: “Thou 
seest, brother, how many thousands there are among the Jews 
who have believed; and they are all zealous for the Law.” 
These converted Jews, however, represented the same conserva- 
tive combination of Judaism and Christianity which had given 
Paul endless trouble heretofore. Moreover they were alarmed 
at the reports of Paul’s teaching which had come to them from 
the west; it was said that he “taught all the Jews among the 
Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not to circumcise their 
children and to ignore the customs”. ‘These brethren were sure 
to learn of Paul’s arrival, and the pilgrims now flocking to Jeru- 
salem from all parts of the Dispersion would only heighten the 
antagonism and animosity against him. ‘The elders therefore 
counselled Paul to prove himself a loyal and law-abiding Jew 
by observing for a week the rites of purification or completion 
of vows and then offering the required sacrifice. This he was 
to do in company with four others, poor men, defraying the cost 
of their sacrifices, and thus completely demonstrating his 
fidelity and zeal. 

Just why this compromise appealed to Paul we do not know, 
unless he distinguished between the legal obligation upon those 
who were born Jews and the freedom of those of Gentile birth. 
At least he could purchase the peace of the Church at this price. 
It would satisfy the scrupulous, and though not a matter of real 
obligation it could do no harm. Little more than a pious prac- 
tice, from the Christian point of view, it involved no renuncia- 
tion of principle on his part. He consented. Next day, 
accompanied by the four unshaven oblates, he went to the 
Temple and began the rite. 

All went well until, towards the end of the week, certain 
Jews from Asia saw him during his daily visit to the Temple 
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and at once started a tumult. ‘Men of Israel,” they cried, 
“help! This is the man who teaches all men’ everywhere to 
despise us and the Law and the holy place! He has brought 
Greeks into the temple and defiled it!” For they had seen him 
in the city accompanied by Trophimus of Ephesus, and assumed 
that he had brought his companion within the sacred walls; 
there was a notice between the outer and inner courts threaten- 
ing with death any Gentile who should enter further. At once 
the multitude of worshippers was in an uproar. Seizing Paul, 
they dragged him out of the Temple-area, shut the doors, and 
tried to kill him. News of the riot reached the military tribune 
in the garrison at the north-west corner of the Temple, and he 
rushed down into the city with several officers and men. Think- 
ing that Paul was responsible for the disturbance, and unable 
to learn its cause, they manacled him to two soldiers, and led 
him back to the Castle of Antonia. Here on the steps Paul re- 
quested to speak, much to the tribune’s surprise as the request 
was spoken in Greek. Then turning to the crowd, Paul ad- 
dressed them in Aramaic, telling in a simple, straightforward 
way the story of his life and his call to preach the Gospel to 
non-Jews. At the mention of “Gentiles” the crowd once more 
broke out in fury, demanding his life, throwing off their gar- 
ments, and casting dust in the air—a frenzied, fanatical mob. 
Not understanding the occasion of their fury, since he was un- 
familiar with Aramaic, the officer ordered that Paul should be 
“examined by scourging”. He was stripped and bound to the 
post, and the knotted thongs were brought. Just as the scourge 
was about to be applied Paul turned to one of the centurions and 
asked, “Is it lawful for you to scourge a Roman, uncondemned ?”’ 
This still more greatly surprised the officer in command, and 
not knowing what else to do with his prisoner he ordered him 
released the following day and presented to the Sanhedrim for 
trial according to the Jewish Law. 

Paul’s trial by the Sanhedrim ended in another riot. He 
had scarcely begun his defence when the presiding justice, the 
High Priest Ananias, ordered that he should be smitten on the 
mouth. This was illegal, and Paul rebuked his judge in 
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unsparing words. At once charged with contempt, Paul apolo- 
gized with more than a touch of sarcasm, “I wish not, brethren, 
that he was high priest!” Evidently there was little hope for 
justice in such a court, and so Paul attempted a ruse that suc- 
ceeded in dividing the jury and probably saved his life. Rec- 
ognizing that the court was composed of both Pharisees and 
Sadducees, he boldly announced: “I am a Pharisee, a son of 
Pharisees. It is on account of the hope and resurrection of the 
dead that I am called to account!” This threw the assembly 
into a noisy controversy, in which some of the Pharisees sided 
with Paul, and the Roman officer once more had to rescue him. 
He was led back to the garrison under guard and, when the 
commandant learned later (from Paul’s sister’s son) of a plot 
to murder his prisoner, was despatched to Caesarea for trial by 
the procurator, Felix. Under heavy guard, the regulation guard 
of a high military officer, Paul was taken by night across the 
hills to the military capital. 

Five days later the high priest and certain of the elders ar- 
rived, bringing with them an orator as counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, and the trial began. The orator’s plea was a fulsome 
speech in adulation of the procurator and a sweeping accusation 
of Paul as a ringleader of the Nazarenes, guilty of fomenting 
insurrection among the Jews generally throughout the world. 
It was a speech designed to appeal to the prejudice and pride 
of a Roman provincial governor eager to acquit himself well 
in the eyes of his official contemporaries. In contrast Paul’s 
reply was a manly defence: 

“Tt is only twelve days since I was here on my way to Jeru- 
salem; and neither in the Temple nor in the synagogues nor 
in the city was I found disputing or stirring up a crowd. Nor 
can my accusers prove their charge. I do indeed serve the God 
of our fathers in a way that they call heresy—hoping for the 
resurrection and the judgment even as do they themselves. And 
herein I endeavor to keep a good conscience, void of offence 
against God and men. It is many years since I visited Jerusa- 
lem, and I came bringing alms and offerings. My real accusers 
—who are not here—saw me in the Temple, but without any 
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crowd or raising a tumult: which is the sum of my guilt— 
unless I am accused of confessing before the council my faith 
in the resurrection.” 

Felix was impressed with Paul’s words and, already some- 
what familiar with ‘the Way”, delayed settling the case. He 
ordered that Paul be kept in custody but allowed as much free- 
dom as possible; his friends were not to be hindered from visit- 
ing him and ministering to his comfort. ‘He hoped withal that 
money would be given him by Paul”, since he knew of the alms 
and offerings his prisoner had brought to Palestine and his large 
following throughout the West. 

Thus for two years Paul remained a prisoner in Caesarea, 
repeatedly called before the procurator, ostensibly for the hear- 
ing of his case. Knowing full well the price of freedom which 
this corrupt and crafty schemer would consider, but steadfastly 
refusing to bribe him, Paul used his audiences to preach “right- 
eousness and self-control and the judgment to come”. It may 
be that some of Paul’s imprisonment letters date from this 
period; more likely, however, they were written later in Rome. 

At the end of two years Felix was succeeded by Festus, an 
entirely different type of ruler, a thorough Roman, severe, 
sensible, and on the whole a just administrator. At once the 
Jews renewed their charges against Paul, endeavoring to have 
him brought to Jerusalem for trial; this Festus refused to al- 
low. Their accusations were much the same as heretofore, and 
to them Paul steadfastly replied: 

“Neither against the Law of the Jews, nor against the 
Temple, nor against Caesar have I sinned at all.” 

Then Festus suggested a change of venue to Jerusalem, but 
Paul protested : 

“T am standing before Caesar’s judgment seat, where I ought 
to be judged. If I have committed anything worthy of death, 
I refuse not to die. But if none of those things is true whereof 
these persons accuse me, no man can hand me over as a favor 
to them. I appeal to Caesar!” 

Then Festus retorted: 

“You have appealed unto Caesar; to Caesar you go.” 
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There was still more delay, however, during which the 
charges against Paul were formulated and preparations made 
for his transfer to Rome. During the interval Agrippa II, who 
was now king of that part of Palestine not under immediate 
Roman jurisdiction, visited Festus and was entertained by one 
more examination of the famous prisoner. Paul made a strong 
appeal to Agrippa, who as a Jew knew and believed the 
prophets. But the king only evaded: ‘With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldest fain make me a Christian!” However, 
the king agreed with his host that Paul had done “nothing 
worthy of death or of bonds”, and might have been set at lib- 
erty had he not appealed to Caesar. That appeal could not be 
ignored, and the case must be tried at Rome. So Paul was com- 
mitted to the care of a centurion of the Augustan cohort whose 
duty it was to convey him safely to Nero. 

Two of Paul’s companions went with him: Luke, whose nar- 
rative we have in the Book of Acts, and Aristarchus of Thes- 
salonica, who had come with them to Palestine two years before. 
The centurion, Julius, like other generous and courteous Roman 
officers in the New Testament, was kindly disposed to Paul 
and allowed him to visit his friends in the various ports at 
which their vessel stopped. The ship was a Levantine coaster, 
homeward bound for Adramyttium along the Syrian and 
Asiatic coasts, and at Myra, on the coast of Lycia, Julius trans- 
ferred his prisioner to an Alexandrian grain-freighter bound for 
Italy. It was late in the season and probably the freighter’s 
last voyage for the year; navigation on the open Mediterranean 
closed about October 1. For this reason, although his winds 
were now adverse and might suddenly shift at any time, bring- 
ing on the dreaded equinoctial storms, the captain put to sea 
and made slowly westward towards the north of Crete. But the 
northern passage was impossible on account of the wind, and 
so the ship was headed south-west towards the open sea beyond 
the island. 

Much against Paul’s counsel the vessel put out from Fair 
Havens, their first anchorage off Crete, and attempted to make 
Phoenix, fifty miles to the west, whose commodious harbor was 
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suitable for wintering. The veering wind now came from the 
south, always a sign of unsettled weather in the Mediterranean, 
and before Phoenix could be reached the tempest broke from 
the north-east. To return to Fair Havens was impossible, or 
even to follow the windward shore westward; and so the ship 
was steered into the lee of Cauda, a small island to the south- 
west, where the small-boat was taken on board, sails and tackle 
lowered, and the hull undergirded with hawsers or chains. The 
following day freight and baggage were hoisted overboard, and 
the third day the spare tackling was cast away. 

The ship was now a bare hull driven before the wind, while 
those on board strove desperately to steer away from Syrtis, 
famous quicksands on the coast of Africa, and to keep in the 
open Mediterranean. Sun and stars had long been blotted out, 
and for days the storm raged. No one ate, no one slept, no one 
dared hope for safety except Paul and his companions. At the 
very height of the tempest he had one more of those strange, 
significant, divinely inspired visions that had guided him in 
earlier crises of his life. “There stood by me this night”, he 
told his fellow-travellers, “an angel of the God whose I am, 
whom also I serve, saying, ‘Fear not, Paul; thou must stand 
before Caesar. And lo, God hath granted thee all them that 
sail with thee.’ ” 

At last, on the fourteenth night of the storm, the sailors sur- 
mised that they were nearing land. Dropping the lead they 
found this to be true, and with four anchors astern they dragged 
until morning, when a sandy beach with a bay was seen lying 
ahead. It was decided to cast off the anchors, and run for this 
bay, and beach the ship. Instead the vessel ran upon a reef, 
and at once the stern began breaking up. However, all reached 
shore in safety. The land was found to be Malta, a small island 
fifty miles south of Sicily, almost directly on the way to Rome. 
Here they wintered and after three months set sail in another 
Alexandrian vessel for Italy. Landing at Puteoli (Pozzuoli), 
Paul remained with the brethren for a week and then set out 
for Rome. On the way he was met by brethren from the city 
who came as far as Three Taverns and the Market of Appius 
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to welcome him. They already knew him by report and through 
the letter he had written them three years before; and they were 
eager to minister to him while he awaited his trial before Nero. 

Paul was now in the imperial city, the capital of the world. 
Though a prisoner he enjoyed considerable liberty, thanks to 
the kindness of his guard, and soon found opportunity to present 
his message to his Jewish countrymen in Rome. His trial was 
still further delayed either by the absence or the indifference of 
the emperor, and for “two whole years” he “abode in his own 
hired dwelling, and received all who went in unto him, preach- 
ing the Kingdom of God, and teaching the things concerning 
the Lord Jesus Christ with all boldness, none forbidding him”. 
With these words the Book of Acts concludes. 

This leaves us at the year 61. It is quite possible that Luke 
may have intended to continue the story of Paul’s life and the 
expansion of the Christian Church in another volume; he may 
have intended to add more to the one volume later; or he may 
purposely have ended the story at this point. Tradition, how- 
ever, based largely upon hints contained in Acts and the Pauline 
letters, carried on the narrative of Paul’s life three years 
further. Though we have no direct record, nor any means of 
verifying the tradition, it is possible that he was released in the 
year 61, then visited Spain as he had planned, returning for 
another visit to Macedonia, Asia, Achaia, and was finally ar- 
rested at Nicopolis, taken to Rome, and beheaded during Nero’s 
persecution of the Christians in the year 64. 

We are fairly certain that some of his Epistles were written 
during the two years of his stay in Rome (the “first imprison- 
ment”). Among them is the tender message to the Philippians, 
with thanks for a gift of money, their fourth gift of the kind, 
which had been brought to the Apostle by Epaphroditus. He 
intended staying in Rome and caring for Paul, but fell sick 
and had to return. With him he took Paul’s letter—a message 
full of affection revealing the gentleness and humility that, for 
all his sternness when occasion required, won the deep, lasting 
devotion of his friends. “I thank my God,” he wrote them, 
“whenever I think of you, always making my supplication with 
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joy, for your share in the furtherance of the Gospel from the 
first day until now; being confident of this very thing, that He 
who began the good work in you will perfect it until the day of 
Jesus Christ. It is perfectly natural for me to be thinking thus 
of you all, because I have you in my heart; inasmuch as both 
in my bonds and in the defence and confirmation of the Gospel 
you are all partakers with me of grace. For God is my witness, 
how I long after you all in the tender mercies of Christ Jesus. 
And I pray that your love may abound yet more and more in 
knowledge and all discernment, so that you may approve things 
that are excellent and be sincere and without offence until the 
day of Christ, filled with the fruits of righteousness through 
Jesus Christ, to the glory and praise of God.” 

Another letter is the brief note to Philemon, a wealthy Chris- 
tian of Colosse, sent along with a returning slave, Onesimus, 
who had run away, come to Rome, met Paul, and was now being 
sent back to his master. The letter begs Philemon to receive 
the boy and to deal gently with him, “my child, whom I have 
begotten in my bonds”. Though the briefest of Paul’s letters 
that have come down to us, it is one of the most revealing be- 
cause entirely personal. He writes to Philemon as an intimate 
friend: “Although I have no hesitation in Christ to enjoin you 
to do what is right, because of my affection for you I rather 
request it, being such a one as Paul the aged and now also a 
prisoner of Christ Jesus. I beseech you for my child, begotten 
in my bonds, Onesimus! He was heretofore unprofitable to you 
but now is profitable not only to you but to me. I am sending 
him back to you in his own person, that is, my very heart. For 
I would much rather have kept him here with me, that as your 
slave he might be doing service to me your friend. But of 
course I could not do that without consulting you, in order 
that such a kindness might be voluntary and not forced.” 

To the Ephesians, and particularly to the Colossians, he sends 
letters, dealing with theological as well as practical questions. 
News had reached Paul of a dangerous perversion of Christian 
teaching which was spreading in Colosse, a cult whose chief dis- 
tinctions were the worship of angels and other heavenly beings, 
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the observance of Jewish fasts and festivals, and the belief that 
Christ was only one among many manifestations of the Supreme 
Being.. The Ephesian Epistle, written about the same time, is 
quite similar, and deals with the great mysteries of the faith 
—the Incarnation of Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
nature of the Church as Christ’s “Body” upon earth, the recon- 
ciliation effected by Christ upon the cross, and the unity of Jews 
and Gentiles in their one Lord. Other letters have come down 
to us, written either during Paul’s imprisonment in Rome or 
after his traditional release—the letters to Timothy and Titus. 
These are called the Pastoral Epistles, for they deal with the 
practical problems confronting the leaders and pastors of the 
Church in those early days. It may be, as many scholars sup- 
pose, that the present form of the letters is somewhat different 
from their original; that they were revised or supplemented as 
manuals for the practical guidance of bishops and presbyters 
in the years between Paul’s death and the formal collection and 
canonization of New Testament writings. 

It would seem that these “last letters” of the Apostle were 
written while he was a prisoner and therefore probably after 
his second arrest. He writes to Timothy, urging him to come 
at once: ‘Do thy diligence to come before winter’, as if he 
anticipated martyrdom before another summer arrived and the 
sea-routes were open once more. “I am already being offered, 
and the time of my departure is come. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day, and 
not only to me but to all them that have loved his appearing.” 
Here speaks the heroic soul of one who had “suffered the loss 
of all things” that he might “gain Christ”; it is no failure, no 
tragedy, no pathetic disillusion he faces, but certain triumph. 
His words ring with the assurance of victory. He is “more than 
conqueror through him that loved us and gave himself for us”. 
For Paul death had no terrors: it meant only “‘to depart and be 
with Christ, which is far better” than to continue in his present 
state, now that his life-work is ended. 
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We can imagine him seated in his dim prison, writing or 
dictating these letters. He is now “Paul the aged”, tired, worn, 
his physical powers somewhat broken after a long life of hard- 
ship and many sufferings. He is chained to his guard or to 
the prison wall, waiting day by day for the summons to trial 
and probable condemnation. As a Roman citizen, he would not 
be lowered into the vile and stinking cesspool of the lower prison, 
where only slaves and criminals are dropped to a living death, 
where in years to come Christian martyrs, among them tender 
women and young girls, are to meet the ghastliest of deaths. 
Paul’s prison is the upper room or l/ignum, dark, damp, 
and nauseous enough; the opening into the cesspool is a round 
hole in the floor. Asa Roman citizen his death will be sudden, 
not lingering, probably by beheading with the sword or ax. 
Ten days will elapse after the condemnation, during which 
pardon may be sought from the emperor, according to Roman 
law. But it is doubtful if Paul either contemplated or desired 
such process of appeal. Once before he had appealed to Caesar, 
only to be put off with interminable delays. And freedom 
would be a questionable boon, with suspicion menacing him 
again at every turn and the prospect of renewed imprisonment 
ever confronting him. 

We need not suppose that Paul was dragged from his prison 
and put to death in the public persecution of Christians which 
followed the burning of Rome. But the history of Nero’s crimes 
as related in the Roman historians, and particularly his perse- 
cution of the Christians, shows clearly enough how little hope 
for justice lay in an appeal to the vicious and inhuman monster 
whom the Book of Revelation fitly describes as “the beast’. 
According to the later Christian tradition Paul was beheaded 
—possibly on June 29, which commemorates the martyrdom by 
crucifixion of St. Peter—at a spot known as Aquae Salviae, 
about two miles south of the Ostian Gate. It lies in a hollow 
between surrounding hills, a natural theater for a spectacle in- 
tended to satisfy the heartless rabble. Here Paul was led by a 
detachment of the Praetorian Guard under command of a cen- 
turion, no doubt early in the morning. Here his eyes were 
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bound, and, kneeling to receive the blow, he commended his 
soul to Christ, “the righteous judge”. His appeal was not to 
Caesar, whose injustices were beyond hope of amendment, but 
to the righteous Lord whose sentence would be final and ab- 
solute acquittal. Paul “knew whom he had believed”. If not 
his last spoken words, the written conclusion of the Second 
Epistle to Timothy may be taken for their equivalent, words 
that we doubt not sum up the very spirit of the martyr as he 
faced the executioner and the life beyond: “The Lord will de- 
liver me from every evil work, and will save me unto his 
heavenly Kingdom, to whom be glory for ever and ever, 
Amen.” 

Over the mortal remains of the great Apostle a small church 
was afterwards built by Christian devotion, St. Paul’s on the 
Ostian Way; it stood in the garden of a pious lady named 
Lucina, who rescued the body from the criminals’ charnel- 
house and reverently buried it there. Another and larger 
church now occupies the site. 

But it is not in any structure of stone, nor even in his writings 
in the New Testament, that we find the imperishable monument 
to Paul’s life-work. Its record is writ large in history, its monu- 
ment is the living Church of the centuries following him. “Ye 
are our epistle, known and read of all men”, he once wrote to 
a group of his friends. It was these little groups of Christian 
disciples, scattered over the northern and eastern part of the 
empire, growing steadily and spreading further and further 
afield, that represented Paul’s masterly achievement. Next to 
Christ himself St. Paul is the greatest figure in Christian history. 
He is the foremost missionary the Christian religion has pro- 
duced. Almost unaided he won the victory for the freedom 
of the Gospel and set Christianity free to become a world re- 
ligion instead of a Jewish sect. 

How are we to explain the development of such a personality, 
so early in the Church’s history, with neither a long tradition of 
Christian piety and enthusiasm behind him nor an environment 
controlled by Christian principles to nurture his early yearsP 
The only satisfactory answer is the one which he himself gave, 
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an answer similar to that of other saints and heroes of religion: 
It was God’s good pleasure to choose Paul for a peculiar, dis- 
tinctive mission, to which Paul responded without hesitation 
or reserve. A profound mystical experience lay at the heart 
of his religion and of his own personal life. Its crisis was 
in the hour outside Damascus’ gate, but the experience itself was 
continuous through many years, perhaps the most of his life- 
time. And to this experience he yielded himself completely. 
It dominated him. He was Christ’s “slave”. He was a “spir- 
itual” man, in the ancient sense, Spirit-filled, walking in the 
Spirit, at times ecstatically but usually with a fairly clear con- 
sciousness of divine guidance. Such men are rare in history, 
and their power is proportioned to their infrequency. Though 
Paul has often been viewed as primarily a theologian, whose 
dogmatism was matched only by his obscurity, the truth is that 
Paul was a mystic, a visionary, a profound interpreter of the un- 
seen yet real spiritual world; and his dogmatism was only the 
tone of one who “knew beyond peradventure of a doubt” what 
he had learned in his own experience. 

And to explain his achievement we may add to this quality 
his clear insight into the fundamental principles of Jesus’ teach- 
ing; his unwavering courage of conviction; his utterly unselfish 
sacrifice of his own comfort, ambitions, and earthly happiness; 
his unflagging “obedience to the heavenly vision” and to the 
voice of Jesus speaking to him through the Spirit again and 
again in his career, through disappointments and defeats, suc- 
cesses and triumphs, in persecution and in peace. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
PAUL'S. LUDEAS OF CHRIST 


When we first examine the teaching of Paul we find that he adapted his message 

so perfectly to the needs of his first century hearers and spoke to them so com- 

pletely in their own terms that we moderns are sometimes at a temporary loss 

to understand him. Books of a past generation often presented him as a great 

man, no doubt, but not as a very attractive or human one. Today we under- 

stand him better and realize that he was primarily a religious genius, passionately 
devoted to a life of service. 


HE great fact in Rabbi Saul’s thought before he became 

a Christian had been the Law of God. It was the law 

of life for angels in the heavens; it would be the law 
of life for men when the Kingdom of Heaven should break in 
upon the earth. A delegation of angels sent by God out of the 
heavens had brought it to the summit of Mount Sinai. There 
they had placed it in the hands of Moses, who by God’s orders 
was present to receive it. It was a perfect, unalterable standard 
of conduct for mankind forever. It was to give Moses eternal 
standing. Exodus records that the people were “‘to believe him 
forever’. 

The Law presented a variety of commandments to men. 
Obedience to these commandments brought credits in terms of 
righteousness faithfully recorded in God’s great account book. 
Disobediences brought debits recorded with equal accuracy in 
the same book. A man would be found righteous or unrighteous 
in the Great Day when the books were opened, according as 
he had an excess of credits or debits. That is, the Law of Moses 
was God’s device for enabling men to become righteous, right- 
eous by obedience, or “works”, and so fit for survival after 
the judgment in God’s new age, the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The rabbis naturally enough pointed out to the people with 


an almost incredible fulness of detail just what obedience to 
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each commandment involved in every conceivable situation. 
They showed the people how to become righteous. Paul had 
thrown himself into this effort with all the force of his intense 
nature. He had himself attained a proficiency in obedience 
which enabled him to say later of himself that, “touching the 
righteousness which is in the law, he had been found blame- 
less.” Jesus had seemed to him devilishly wicked because he 
had stood out openly against the rabbis in their effort to secure 
from the people righteous obedience to the Law as they ex- 
plained it to them. 

This whole view of religion tumbled instantly to the ground 
when Paul suddenly discovered that the crucified, accursed 
Jesus was Lord and Christ in heavenly glory. The proficiency 
of Paul and his honored teachers in the “righteousness that is 
through law” had not kept them from the act of murdering 
God’s Christ and his faithful Nazarene followers. Paul’s con- 
scientious use of the Law, as he supposed God meant it to be 
used, had simply resulted in his becoming the “chief of sinners”’. 
What then was the real purpose of the Lawe Paul reached a 
revolutionary conclusion. 

The real purpose of the Law, he decided, was not to af- 
ford men a direct means of becoming righteous, but rather to 
show them how bad they were and so drive them to another way 
of becoming righteous. It provoked into open expression a cer- 
tain wicked, ruinous disposition that lay slumbering in all men. 
The Law was God’s device for making a deadly disease come 
out to the surface in the form of overt symptoms. Through 
Adam’s sin Satan had slipped into the world and gained pos- 
session of it. He had inaugurated a régime in which all of 
Adam’s descendants became victims of sin and death. ‘This 
situation was bad enough, but God had meant to make it worse 
by introducing the Law at a certain later stage. He added the 
Law to make men sin more. “The law came in beside that the 
trespass might abound.” The abounding of transgressions 
would drive men to the true source of their cure. God knew 
that Satan, or sin, would gladly seize upon the Law as a means 
of increasing wickedness. But God, with a wisdom superior to 
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Satan’s, knew how to make the abounding of wickedness drive 
men to their Deliverer. 

The angel-bearers of the Law sent to Moses on the flaming 
mountain, who had once seemed to Paul so glorious, now seemed 
to him a sign of the Law’s inferiority. The giving of the Law 
was a transaction that had not seemed to God to be worth His 
personal attention. It was like a piece of business that the head 
of the firm is willing to delegate to subordinates. Four hundred 
and thirty years before the giving of the Law, God Himself in 
His own person had faced Abraham and laid out before him 
the real and everlasting way to become righteous, a way of 
“faith”, which the later inferior transaction on Mount Sinai 
could not in the least modify. Paul could now find state- 
ments in the Law itself to the effect that it was never intended 
to make men righteous. In this way he saved the prestige of the 
Law while denying its supremacy. 

Paul’s changed conception of the function of law involved 
a changed conception of God. God was to Paul still a sov- 
ereign, but he was a sovereign Father. The idea of the Father- 
hood of God, to which Paul had been accustomed in the 
Synagogue prayers, began to bulk large and to take on new 
tenderness after his Damascus experience. A God whose 
Messiah could deal with a man so graciously as the Lord Jesus 
had dealt with him at that time was a supremely gracious God. 
The “grace of God” could never again drop into any subordi- 
nate place in Paul’s thought: “I am not fit to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. But by the 
grace of God I am what I am.” 

Paul’s experience near Damascus forced a fundamental modi- 
fication of his religious outlook at another point. It forced 
him to ask, Why should God’s Christ die a violent death? 

Before Paul became a Christian he had thought of God’s 
Christ as existing in heaven. Like many other Jews he had 
probably thought of him as the Son of Man in heaven, although 
that title was so strictly Jewish that it did not later find place 
in the presentation of Paul’s gospel message to the Gentiles; it 
was displaced there by a title that had long been full of 
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religious meaning to them asa title of subordinate deities, namely 
the “Lord”. When Paul became convinced that the crucified 
Jesus had been God’s glorious Christ from heaven, he concluded 
that God had willed death, even a disgraceful death on the cross, 
to be an essential part of his messianic career; it had some vital 
connection with overthrowing the realm of sin and death and 
bringing in the new age of salvation; it was a part of the Christ’s 
obedience to God. The Christ had existed in heaven in the 
glorious form of being, characteristic of God and all the highest 
heavenly beings. He had been God’s agent in creating the 
world. But he had not envied God’s peculiar glory, and 
grasped after it as some exalted heavenly beings had ambitiously 
done. On the contrary, he had divested himself of his glory, 
assumed the form of a man, and become “obedient unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross”. ‘This obedience God rewarded by 
lifting him out of the underworld of the dead, and giving him 
in the heavens the highest place. He put him at His own right 
hand, and gave him the title “Lord”, the Name that is above 
every name. 

But why should God wish His Christ to die? Why had He 
established the messianic death as an event that must be, and 
foretold it, as Paul now came to feel that He had done, in the 
Scriptures, where all important events were thought to be pre- 
dicted? Paul gave various answers to this question. He some- 
times said that since Jesus must be recognized as Lord all 
through the universe, he must visit all parts of the universe and 
show his lordly power in each. In order to visit the under- 
world of the dead he must die. “To this end Christ died and 
lived again, that he might be Lord both of the dead and the 
living.” But he could have accomplished this without dying 
a violent death. 

It was necessary for Jesus to prove himself Lord in the world 
of men where the demoniac powers Satan, sin, and death 
reigned. Into this world therefore he came in obedience to the 
will of God; sin and death, without recognizing who he was, did 
their worst to him. They killed him; they inflicted on him the 
accursed death on a tree threatened in the Law; they made him 
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who knew no sin seem to be a very incarnation of sin; the rabbis 
had called him Satan’s confederate. But the worst they could 
do did not harm him. Indeed it simply increased his power, 
for God raised him up from the dead in the new grandeur of 
a higher form of existence. He stood thenceforth an unques- 
tioned victor in the very domain of sin and death. He was able 
to liberate any of their subjects that would attach themselves to 
him in what Paul called “faith”. He would take them out of 
this dark world of sin and bring them over into God’s vast world 
of light. In this way God “delivered us out of the power of 
darkness and translated us into the Kingdom of the Son of His 
love”. 

These ways of putting the matter perhaps fitted Greeks and 
Romans better than Jews. To Jews—and to Gentiles also— 
Paul sometimes said that the death of Jesus, on the threshold 
of the world’s emergence from the bondage of Satan into the 
liberty of the new age, was like the sacrifice of Passover lambs 
on the threshold of the nation’s emergence from bondage to 
Egypt into the liberty of their own land. 

He had often to meet from Jews the reproach that his teach- 
ing about God’s free forgiveness of sin made God out to be 
grossly lax in His estimate of sin. He found an answer to this 
reproach in the fact of Jesus’ bloody death. The death of Jesus 
was like a blood-bespattered memorial, or offering, set forth by 
God Himself as a sign of His forgiving love. All who looked 
upon such an awesome sight would thenceforth know that it 
was with no light heart and slight estimate of sin that God had 
long been forgiving the sins of penitent men, and would now 
forgive the sins of all penitent disciples of Jesus. 

Paul once clearly likens the messianic death in a general way 
to “an offering and a sacrifice”: ‘““Walk in love, even as Christ 
also loved you, and gave himself up for us, an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for an odor of a sweet smell.” The reason he 
makes so little use of the figure of sacrifice is perhaps because 
sacrifice did not seem to Jews of Paul’s day, or even of an 
earlier day for that matter, an essential element in the forgive- 
ness of sin. When, soon after Paul’s day, the destruction of the 
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Jerusalem Temple necessitated the discontinuance of all sacri- 
fice, the Jewish religion went right on, and has continued to our 
own times, without sense of vital loss. Jews continued, without 
sacrifice, to pray and repent and be forgiven. 

Once Paul spoke of the death of Jesus as providing covenant 
blood, blood which when put on both of two contracting parties 
bound them in a solemn covenant. This figure of the blood- 
covenant and the figure of the Passover Lamb are the two that 
Paul represents to have come from the Lord himself at his 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

In Paul’s most fundamental putting of his thought about the 
death of Jesus, he represents it to be a direct expression of the 
feeling of God: “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself.” God was setting Himself forth in blood in the 
death-suffering of Jesus. Whatever were the feeling and pur- 
pose of Jesus, during the suffering hours of his Crucifixion, were 
the feeling and purpose of God. God was not doing something 
to Jesus, but zm Jesus. Jesus was expressing the feeling of God 
about the wrongdoing of men in this experience, so central in 
the thought of Paul, and thereby “reconciling the world to 
Himself”. This idea was further developed later in the Fourth 
Gospel, where Jesus is reported to have said that it was the 
Father in him who did the works, and that whoever had seen 
him had seen the Father. 

Paul’s thought of Jesus Christ as having existed among an- 
gelic beings in heaven before his appearance on earth, and his 
thought of angelic spirits as being keenly interested in what 
happens on earth, naturally led him to assign to angels a share 
in the redemptive benefits secured by Jesus’ death. The blood- 
stained cross of Jesus was set up before the eyes of angels, as well 
as before the eyes of men, and they, too, must gratefully confess 
indebtedness to him as Savior. 

It is in close connection with Paul’s thought about right- 
eousness through law, and about the meaning of the death of 
Jesus, that his teaching about righteousness through “faith” 
or “believing” (justification by faith) comes naturally into view. 

To believe in Jesus, in Paul’s usage, is to accept him as what 
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he is represented to be, namely “the Lord”; and then to treat 
him as “the Lord” ought to be treated, namely to surrender life 
to him in patient obedience, to become his ‘“‘bond-servant’’. 
Lord and bond-servant are complementary words in Paul’s vo- 
cabulary. When Paul reduced his “Gospel of faith” to its low- 
est terms it turned out to be just this. He maintained that his 
Gospel was not the obscure thing it was sometimes in his own 
day criticized as being. Instead it was perfectly simple: “the 
word is nigh thee in thy mouth and in thy heart, the word of 
faith which we preach, namely, if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and believe in thy heart that God raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

When the penitent man stands before Jesus surrendering to 
him as Lord, God pronounces him “righteous”, that is, “all 
right”, fit for the new age of salvation. The verdict of the Judg- 
ment Day is pronounced on him in advance. He is righteous, 
or all right, because he surrenders himself in “faith” to the 
control of Jesus his Lord. Jesus, the Lord, is the revelation 
of God and the great Savior of man, so that in surrendering to 
him the man of faith gives himself up to the service of God 
and man. Pronouncing him all right in view of such faith in- 
volves three things: (1) recognizing his present position as 
bond-servant of the Lord Jesus to be exactly what it ought to 
be; (2) freely forgiving all his past wrongdoing; (3) taking 
measures to keep him all right in the future. 

As a sign or guarantee that God has pronounced the verdict 
of the Judgment Day in advance, and that he really will sur- 
vive in the glad life of the new age, after the judgment, God 
gives him what Paul variously calls the Holy Spirit, or the 
Spirit of God, or the Spirit of Christ, or Christ in him. Paul 
never identifies the Holy Spirit with the personality of Christ. 
Once or twice he comes near to doing so; but this is because the 
personality of Christ, the divine Leader in the new age of Spirit, 
is thought of as fully possessed by the Holy Spirit and as shar- 
ing the Holy Spirit with all his followers. The life of the 
new age, as Paul conceives it, is a life in which flesh has wholly 
given way to spirit. This age of the Spirit has already begun in 
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the experience of those who have faith in Jesus. The presence 
of the Spirit is the “first fruits” of the future age. 

“Flesh” and “spirit” are frequent words with Paul. They 
represent two elements in personality, diametrically opposed 
to each other. Flesh is all that in personality which rises up 
to take what it wants because it wants it, regardless of any other 
interest. It includes not only coarse bodily lusts but more re- 
fined expressions of selfishness, such as “‘strife”, “envy”, and “‘fac- 
tions”. Spirit, on the other hand, is that element in personality 
which has regard for others as well as for itself. It is the un- 
selfish instinct. In Paul’s thought flesh, at present, is too much 
for spirit. Flesh and not spirit controls personality. When the 
demoniac agencies, Satan, sin, and death, broke into the world 
through Adam’s fatal act they established themselves in the 
world. They appealed to the flesh side of man, took possession 
of it, and through it reduced men to bondage. Men were there- 
after like slaves, doing what they were told to do without under- 
standing it, sent on disagreeable errands that they did not know 
the meaning of: “That which I do, I know not. For not what 
I would, that do I practise; but what I hate, that I do.” Now 
when this “wretched man” catches sight of the Lord Jesus who 
has won his great victory in the realm of sin and death, and when 
in “faith” he becomes his “‘bond-servant”’, the verdict of acquit- 
tal is pronounced, and the Spirit of Christ or God brings a great 
reinforcement to the element of spirit in the man, and spirit 
thenceforth has the victory over flesh. It is even able to take 
the flesh body and lay it on God’s altar as a holy and acceptable 
sacrifice. Paul does not assert that there is no more yielding 
to sin, but bondage to sin is broken. Reinforcements have 
reached the field; the crisis in the battle is past; hard fighting 
to the end of the day will hold the victory. 

This sense of the direct touch of the Spirit of God, or of 
Christ possessed by the Spirit of God, was a central, vital 
element in Paul’s religious life and thought. At the beginning 
Christ had “laid hold of” him, had personally gripped him, had 
thrown him down, lifted him up and sent him out as an Apostle. 
Christ directed his missionary itinerary; the power of Christ 
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rested upon him. He prayed to Christ. The life which he 
lived so drew its strength from Christ that it might better be 
called Christ living in him. As individuals, and as a church 
meeting, Christians were always “in Christ”. 

The Spirit of God was especially active in the church meeting 
in the form of spirit energy. It stirred up some to “speak with 
tongues”, probably supposed to be languages used by different 
grades of angels in some of the seven heavens. It stirred up 
in others, the prophets, a sudden sense of message from God, 
which died away as soon as the message had been delivered. It 
stirred up in still others power to teach, to heal disease, special 
power to produce results through prayer. Evil spirits sometimes 
visited the church meetings, but the Spirit of God equipped cer- 
tain members of the Church with power to discern their presence 
and expose them when they began to speak through some over- 
ambitious prophet. Occasionally the cry “Jesus anathema” rang 
out in the meeting, and then everyone knew that a demon was 
among them. 

Flesh and spirit were conceived to be not simply two moral 
dispositions, the selfish and unselfish elements in man; they were 
thought to be different kinds of being. There was a spirit 
world, and there was a flesh world. When the spirit world 
broke through into the flesh world it would necessarily manifest 
its presence by some sharp, decisive interruption of the natural 
order of the flesh world. It would be the incursion of some 
alien form of being. Therefore one of the “gifts of the Spirit” 
possessed by some Christians was ‘workings of miracles”, or 
“powers”. Paul found himself able to do things that seemed 
to him miraculous. He used the same words to describe them 
that are used in the Book of Acts to describe the wonderful 
deeds of Jesus: “The signs of an apostle were wrought among 
you in all patience, by signs and portents and powers.” 

Paul’s great ideas were to a certain extent colored by his per- 
sonal characteristics and the peculiar circumstances of his 
personal life. Some of these may be briefly mentioned. 

There was in him the exceptional upthrust of underlying 
energy which so often characterizes the genius. It made him 
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the tireless man, travelling, preaching, working at his trade, 
writing letters, carrying tenderly on his heart hundreds of in- 
dividual Christians in various parts of the empire—poor, weak, 
erratic, quarrelsome, persecuted. 

During much of his life he worked under the handicap of 
some disease of a humiliating character that seemed to him 
seriously to decrease his efficiency as a missionary. Whenever 
he was tempted to some little feeling of exultation over per- 
sonal successes, he said it stood over him like a black angel 
from hell to beat him down to the ground. On three special 
occasions he besought the Lord for relief. He who found him- 
self able through prayer to cure the diseases of others felt that 
he might in this way accomplish the cure of his own disease, 
but the disease did not yield, and he reached the conviction that 
the Lord meant him to be useful in spite of his disease. 

He was a lonely man so far as family connections were con- 
cerned. Unmarried, he had no wife with him on his apostolic 
travels. Home and family were among the “all things” that he 
suffered the loss of when he became a Christian. For him there 
was no restful getting home after a long missionary tour. 

He was under the nervous strain of constant danger. As- 
sassins were lurking in dark corners for him. Lynching parties 
were easily formed; “I die every day”, he said. Five times 
his own countrymen with whips gave him forty stripes save one. 
Three times he was beaten with the terrible rods. Once he was 
stoned. ‘Three times he was shipwrecked; once he floated on 
some piece of wreckage for twenty-four hours. 

He was a tremendous fighter and yet not thick-skinned; on 
the contrary, thin-skinned; sensitive to criticism and always get- 
ting it; hungry for loving appreciation and often not receiving 
it; not always easy to get on with, as is the case often with 
forceful people; keenly sarcastic on occasion, able to handle 
antagonists without gloves; impatient sometimes with his mis- 
sionary assistants, and yet with power generally to hold them 
loyally about him. It was his fate to be driven by his conscience 
to act against people and interests that were dear to him: against 
his own family; against the great rabbis who had been his 
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honored teachers; against his own countrymen; against a whole 
section of his fellow Christians; sometimes against his own con- 
verts and his own missionary associates; and at the end against 
the Roman government that had so long protected him. 

He was a man of strongly emotional temperament, having 
visions and revelations, exercising the ecstatic gift of tongues 
more than all of the excitable Corinthian Christians; and yet 
with profound common sense settling most difficult practical 
questions; holding well the balance between a keen expectation 
of the speedy end of the age and loyal appreciation of the 
Roman government and the glory of citizenship. 

Above all else, perhaps, he was a man with large capacity 
for feeling and winning affection. His many critics and ene- 
mies among his churches and fellow-workers were, after all, 
the exception. Hundreds of obscure men and women, and here 
and there a notable official or merchant, remembered him in 
daily prayer, and listened eagerly, sometimes with tears, when 
some messenger brought a letter from their absent leader. He 
wrote no perfunctory words when he said: “God is my witness 
how I long after you all in the tender mercies of Christ Jesus’; 
“when Timothy came even now unto us from you and brought 
us glad tidings of your faith and love, and that ye have good 
remembrance of us always, longing to see us as we also to see 
you, for this cause, brethren, we were comforted over you in 
all our distress and affliction through your faith.” 

Paul felt himself to be caught up in the tremendous whirl 
of events at the end of the age. Devils beset his path; Satan 
hindered him in his journeys. He and his fellow apostles 
seemed to him to be introduced on to the stage of time just be- 
fore the last act, “a spectacle for men and angels”. One Great 
Friend he felt that he had; the power of the mighty Christ 
rested upon him: “Most gladly, therefore, will I rather glory 
in my weaknesses that the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
Wherefore, I take pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in neces- 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake; for when 
IT am weak then am [I strong.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE NEW SPIRITUAL ERA 


Paul taught in the midst of a civilization that was for the most part indifferent 
or hostile to Christianity, so that it was quite out of the question to attempt to 
change the prevailing political or economic conditions. Consequently some 
aspects of Christian duty on which today we lay emphasis—those in the realm of 
social relationships, for instance—necessarily lay beyond his reach. He could 
begin only with what was possible at the time, with the doctrine of the approach- 
ing Age of the Spirit, to be introduced by God's judgment on the world. And 
so the immediate question was, How may a man hope to face that judgment? 
On his answer to this question were based the main principles of Paul’s teaching. 

HE breaking in of the new age of Spirit, the messianic 

Kingdom of God, seemed to Paul to be very near. In 

the letter to the Romans and also in the letter to the 
Thessalonians he pictures a programme of what must first 
happen. In one picture he outlines the respective attitudes of 
the Jewish and Gentile worlds to the Christian movement be- 
fore the Great Event. In the other he attempts to show how 
the demoniac agencies, in whose earth-realms the Christ had 
won his great victory, would mix in with, and utilize, human 
agencies before the end should come. Both of these pro- 
grammes were such as in Paul’s estimation might be carried out 
in his own lifetime, as other statements in these same two letters 
show. 

How did Paul conceive that the new age would begin and 
what would it be like? He thought that the new age would 
begin suddenly by God’s almighty fiat. As he read his Bible, 
this was the way the present age began: God had said, Let there 
be light, and there was light. How else could an age begin? 
The Lord Christ would come from heaven, and in the twinkling 
of an eye the new age would have dawned or begun its dawning. 

Life in the new age would be of a higher, heavenly kind. 
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There would be no distinctions of nationality or of sex: ‘There 
would be neither Jew nor Greek, male nor female.” As Jesus 
had said, the institution of marriage would be abolished through 
the abolition of sex distinction. New bodies would be neces- 
sary. ‘Flesh and blood bodies could not inherit the Kingdom’ 
of God.” Spirit bodies, bodies peculiarly adapted to the uses 
of spirit, would be necessary in the new age of Spirit. Christ 
would come from heaven with his spirit body. All the righteous 
dead with spirit bodies would come with him. ‘Those who 
should be alive on the earth at the time would in an instant 
receive spirit bodies. We wait with intense longing for these 
spirit bodies, like in kind to Christ’s spirit body: “For our 
citizenship is in heaven whence also we wait for a Savior, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who shall fashion anew the body of our hu- 
miliation that it may be conformed to the body of his glory.” 
When we get these spirit bodies we shall be fully sons of God. 
All nature, according to Paul, looks forward to seeing the men 
and women of faith break out into spirit bodies which will vis- 
ibly show them to be “sons of God”, for all nature hopes to 
share the same kind of spirit existence: “the earnest expectation 
of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God”; 
“the creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption [the law of culmination and decay] into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God.” The presence of the 
Spirit of God reinforcing our spirits guarantees to us the pos- 
session of such heavenly bodies; it guarantees to us the full 
status of heavenly sons of God. We are already ‘“‘adopted”’ into 
God’s heavenly family; we already cry out, ‘Father, Father!” 
under the instigation of God’s strengthening Spirit. 

Whether Paul thought that the spirit bodies were inherent 
in our present flesh bodies or were to be conferred upon us from 
heaven is not quite clear. Perhaps he himself was in doubt 
on this point. What he thought to be the condition of those 
believers who died, between death and the breaking in of the 
new age, is not clear; once he speaks of death as “going to be 
with Christ”. 

What Christ and all of his people will be doing in the age 
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of the new spirit bodies Paul does not discuss. Possibly he 
looked forward to a thousand years of reigning with Christ, 
the expectation of which occasionally crops out in Jewish 
thought. He clearly expected that Christ’s people would share 
Christ’s powers; they would join him in judging men and 
angels: “Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world? 

Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” He antici- 
pated a time when Christ would surrender his dominion to 
God: “He must reign until he hath put all his enemies under his 
feet; and when all things have been subjected unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subjected unto Him, that did sub- 
ject all things unto him, that God may be all in all.” It was 
perhaps when Paul faced these far reaches of time that he said, 
‘Now we know in part.” 

What ethical content did Paul put into his thought of the 
life of the new Spirit age, either in its future form with its 
spirit bodies, or in its present preliminary stages with its flesh 
bodies controlled by spirit? 

Paul might be expected at this point to fall back upon the 
teaching of Jesus, who as we know from our Gospels had been 
a teaching rabbi, and whose teachings pretty surely were al- 
ready collected and available in Paul’s day. He does not do 
this. Perhaps he felt that to make explicit reference to teach- 
ings which he was known never to have heard from Jesus’ lips, 
would simply advertise the weak point in his claim, against 
hostile critics, to an apostleship equal in rank to that of the 
Twelve. It is also true that in Paul’s experience the absorbing 
fact was Jesus, crucified, risen, regnant in the heavens, soon 
to return in glory for the messianic Reign. In the light of this 
great fact all lesser details in the earthly career of Jesus seemed 
unimportant. The experiences of the present spirit life seemed 
all important to Paul. 

The spirit life throbbed with what Paul called “love”. The 
entrance of the “Spirit” of God to reinforce the human “spirit” 
produced a series of wonderful “gifts of the Spirit”, conceived 
to be of miraculous nature; but none of these “gifts” had any 
value unless accompanied by “love”, which is described with 
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beautiful detail in Paul’s famous thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. In all of Paul’s extant missionary letters he rings 
the changes on all the various expressions of “love” which must 
be found in the lives of men and women who are living the life 
of faith—union with Christ. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control.” At this point Paul shows his profound 
respect for the Law of Moses, regarding which he sometimes 
speaks so slightingly. The great ideal of the Law is love: “he 
that loveth his neighbor hath fulfilled the Law.’’ The trouble 
is that the Law has no power to secure the realization of its 
ideal, It can only stand over against a man commanding and 
threatening. Not until the man has faced Christ in faith, 
called him “Lord”, and received in his spirit the reinforcement 
of Christ’s Spirit can the ideal of the Law, which is the life of 
love, be realized. Faith, therefore, is by no means opposed to 
the Law: “Do we then make the Law of none effect through 
faithe God forbid; nay, we establish law.” 

Though Paul saw with great clearness the supreme value and 
true nature of love he did not aim by means of it to reshape the 
civilization of the present age of flesh. We look in vain for 
any such application of it to business, politics, industry, and 
other general social relations as our Christian social conscience 
properly demands today. Paul felt that the end of the present 
age was so near at hand that it was not worth while to attempt 
any considerable changes. Christians should concentrate their 
expectant attention on the breaking in of the new age which 
would soon occur. Unmarried Christians should remain un- 
married unless sexual passion was so strong as to make the 
unmarried state morally perilous. Christian slaves who might 
have a chance to get their freedom would do better not to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. This whole order of things 
would soon end anyway. 

Paul had no occasion to study social questions in his con- 
templation of the age to come, because the civilization of a 
spirit age would be so fundamentally different from that of the 
present age of flesh that no one could draw a picture of its 
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social life. Sorrow, sickness, death, and all wickedness would 
of course pass away, but beyond this general forecast Paul 
seemed to find it impossible to go. What the occupations of 
that future civilization would actually be, he seems not to have 
considered; ‘‘all things would be new.” It is not fair to say 
that he was selfishly absorbed in the desire to ‘“‘save his soul”, 
to get into heaven, for he showed the utmost unselfishness in 
his devoted life of missionary work; he insisted on genuine un- 
selfishness in the relations of Christians to each other. But the 
idea of reforming the politics of the empire or any of its prov- 
inces, the idea of an anti-slavery agitation, or an anti-vice cru- 
sade, would have seemed the height of folly to him. 

God’s plans have always been broader and more far-reaching 
than His greatest prophets have recognized. Perhaps if Paul 
had realized that his expectation of the speedy end of the age 
was groundless, and that humanity was to go swinging forward 
on its march for many centuries he might not have done the 
vitally important work he did do. The spirit of the times, as 
well as the mind of Paul, was not ripe for the conceptions of 
Christian social duty so essential in our own day. 

Paul’s attention, so far as any organizing of Christian forces 
for the present age was concerned, was absorbed by what he 
called “the Church”. To him “the Church” was any local 
group of Christians simply organized and regularly meeting. 
He also used the word as a comprehensive designation of all the 
Christians in the empire although not embraced in any general 
organization. The invisible Spirit of their one Lord Jesus 
Christ, present in all individuals and in all local church meet- 
ings, gave them unity and held them together in loving fellow- 
ship as, all over the empire, they waited steadfastly for the new 
age to break out of the heavens. 

Some simple form of church organization was necessary. 
The needs of the poor had to be supplied in a systematic way. 
Excitable members, creating disorder in the church meeting, 
had to be dealt with authoritatively. The Lord’s Supper and 
the baptism of converts had to be supervised by worthy mem- 
bers. Meetings had to be arranged for by competent persons. 
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It was by a baptism that men and women were inducted into 
the Christian group. The significance attributed to this baptism 
probably grew out of experience. Many of Paul’s converts, 
especially those who by a baptism had been previously inducted 
into one of the mystery religions, approached Christian baptism 
with expectation of some pronounced spiritual illumination. 
In such a frame of mind a striking emotional upheaval doubt- 
less often accompanied the solemn ceremony. When the con- 
vert was baptized into the following and fellowship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ he felt the touch of his Lord upon his soul. He 
began to feel his Lord’s eternal life. 

Among the original Jewish Christians baptism had been a 
familiar Jewish ceremony, thought of as producing, or at any 
rate symbolizing, moral purification, But among many of 
Paul’s Gentile converts it seems to have been performed in a 
particular way which repeated in dramatic symbolism the ac- 
tual experiences of the Lord, and which therefore necessarily, 
according to religious ideas current among them, led to present 
and future fellowship with him. As Jesus had gone down into 
the grave and the underworld in death, and had emerged by a 
resurrection into a new kind of life, so the convert submerged 
in water experienced a burial, and emerging from it experi- 
enced a resurrection into a new kind of life in fellowship with 
his Lord. It may be that Paul’s Jewish training kept him from 
going as far as his converts went in this interpretation of bap- 
tism, but he seems at least to have utilized their point of view 
when he thought he could help them by doing so: “we were 
buried therefore with him through baptism into death, that, like 
as Christ was raised from the dead in the glory of the Father, 
so also we might walk in newness of life. For if we have be- 
come united with him in the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection.” 

In the sacred meal called the Lord’s Supper the Pauline 
Christians came into special fellowship, or “communion”, with 
their Lord. They must not be present at religious meals eaten. 
in the restaurants of the pagan temples, because by so doing 
they would come into direct touch, or “communion”, with pagan 
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deities, who were not genuine gods (for there were no such 
beings) but malignant demons. It was inconceivable that the 
same person should drink a demon’s cup and the Lord’s cup. 
The Lord was a jealous Lord who would tolerate no such di- 
vided worship: “I would not that ye should have communion 
with demons. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup 
of demons”; “or do we provoke the Lord to jealousy?” 

What was Paul’s thought of his Jewish fellow-countrymen? 

Paul was an intensely patriotic Jew. He was known as the 
Apostle to the non-Jewish world, and himself recognized that 
this was God’s will for his life. Yet his sympathies were al- 
ways with his own people. He assured the non-Jewish Church 
on the Tiber that a part of the motive for his intense missionary 
activity among non-Jews was concern for the Jews. He wished 
to achieve a success among Gentiles so glorious as to make the 
Christian movement fascinate the Jews. He would even give 
up his own hope of participation in the new age if he could 
thereby help his countrymen. He sometimes seemed to feel that 
God cared more for Jews than for non-Jews; the Gospel was 
“for the Jew first”. There was much advantage in being a Jew 
because the great promises of the new age had been made first 
to the Jewish people and had always been at hand for their 
reading and inspiration in the Scriptures. The Jewish people 
were like a strong, fine tame olive root in God’s orchard. Chris- 
tian non-Jews were like miserable wild olives gathered out 
of the woods, and by a process contrary to nature grafted into 
God’s fine tame olive tree. 

And yet the Jews as a nation hated the Christian movement. 
They had crucified its Lord. They drove its Apostles out of 
their holy city. Paul, the patriot, could visit the capital city 
only at risk of his life. How could Paul explain such a situa- 
tion? What was to become of them? Paul found his ex- 
planation in a peculiar reading of Jewish history. He said 
that in moving forward towards the introduction of the mes- 
sianic age, the new age of Spirit, God had always proceeded 
by a policy of mysterious, apparently arbitrary, selection and 
rejection. He had selected only one strain of descent in 
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Abraham’s family and rejected the rest. He had selected one of 
Rebecca’s twin babies, and rejected the other before they were 
born, when neither of them had done anything to furnish ground 
for such discrimination. He had selected and rejected again in 
the case of Moses and Pharaoh, glorying in His right to do 
so. In Isaiah’s time He had again made selection and rejection 
within the bounds of the Jewish people. The present situation 
was the latest instance of His regular policy. He had rejected 
the present generation of Jews now nearly at the end of its 
course. It was twenty-five years since men of middle age had 
crucified Jesus. He had selected a few here and there, among 
them Paul, but He had rejected the generation as a whole. 

Did anyone question the correctness of Paul’s reading of 
history? Did not Scripture itself make the case clear? Did 
it not represent God as saying, “I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy”; “He has mercy on whom He will, and whom 
He will He hardens”? Does anyone say that God has no right 
to do sor If God hardened a man’s heart, why does He find 
fault with the man for having a hard heart? Paul’s only reply 
is, ‘Who art thou that repliest against God!” But although 
God has arbitrarily rejected this generation of Jews, and let 
them slip into a false and perverse theory of righteousness 
through works under the Law, He has by no means cast off the 
nation. This He never could do after once accepting the patri- 
archs, What has happened is this; He has allowed the non- 
Jewish world to get possession of the Gospel and feel a 
proprietorship in it which they never could have felt if they 
had been obliged to recognize it as primarily a Jewish pos- 
session. It would have been too much to expect that a non- 
Semitic world should accept a pronouncedly Semitic Gospel 
from Semitic proprietors. But now that it was prospering so 
gloriously in non-Jewish hands, the Jews of the oncoming gen- 
eration would recognize its glory and desire to claim a share 
in their own. In this way the full quota of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles would soon be gathered in; the resurrection of the dead 
and the breaking in of the new age would quickly follow. 

One of Paul’s great problems was to create a platform on 
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which, in this oncoming generation already on the stage, both 
Jewish and non-Jewish Christians could stand together with 
such unanimity and love as to bring the Lord Christ from 
heaven to inaugurate the new age. The small Jewish section 
of the Christian Church looked with great disfavor and dis- 
content on the large, rapidly growing Gentile section. Many 
among the Gentile section openly declared that God had cast 
off the Jews, that there was no place for them in the Christian 
Church. The chief cause of hostility was found in the dif- 
ference of view regarding the Law of Moses. Paul never suc- 
ceeded in getting the Jewish and Christian elements together, 
though he laid the theoretical basis for a reconciliation in the 
letter to the Romans. The Jewish element gradually disap- 
peared from the Christian Church. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
GENTILE CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK THOUGHT 


When the religion of one people is adopted by another some changes are inevit- 
able, and Christianity was no exception to this rule. In many respects, the 
Gentile converts differed among themselves so widely that the task of unifying 
them was stupendous. And yet they had certain traits in common which gave 
Gentile Christianity its characteristics. At the bottom, it was still, of course, 
the same religion, but the Greeks laid much stronger emphasis on its intellectual 
side, so producing the earliest true “theology”. And, naturally enough, they 
often inclined to construe the new faith in terms of their earlier beliefs. 


AUL/’S victory had determined once and for all that the 

Jewish Law was for Jews only, that the Gentiles were 

entirely free from its precepts. And the doctrine that 
the Gentiles were the “spiritual” seed of Abraham gave the 
deathblow to any conception of race as a special advantage. 
The Gentile churches consequently came into being with no 
other creed than belief in the Resurrection of Jesus and belief 
that Jesus is the Lord, and with no rules except the necessity 
of showing forth the fruits of the Spirit in following the teach- 
ings that Jesus had given. Otherwise they were free to construe 
Christianity much as they pleased. The obvious result was 
that Gentile Christianity from the very first was a highly com- 
plicated and heterogeneous system. 

The leading missionaries to the Gentiles regretted this in 
no way. “Unity in diversity” was the principle of the Jewish 
religion into which they had been born, and that the diversity 
was now greater, or that the facts which made for unity were 
fewer, did not disturb these teachers at all. On the contrary, 
Paul, the greatest of them, made it his boast that he was “all 
things to all men’; he was concerned only that his converts 
should have their lives centered in Christ, and that they should 


treat one another with forbearing love. 
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Paul saw very clearly that some of his brethren were building 
edifices of “wood, hay, and stubble”, and yet he saw just as 
clearly that, if only these foolish structures were built on the 
One Foundation, their builders would be saved, “even though 
as through fire”. 

In one respect nearly all Gentile Christians were agreed. 
From the cultural standpoint they were all Greeks, irrespective 
of whether they were Romans, Athenians, or Alexandrians, 
and as Greeks they had been trained to think philosophically. 
At times—perhaps at most times—this philosophy would be ex- 
tremely superficial, despite the fact that some converts, such as 
Apollos, were of considerable intellectual ability. But from 
the top to the bottom of the scale nearly all the Gentile believers 
felt that religion must be a knowledge as well as a faith, that 
the facts of revelation must have assignable places in a general 
scheme of the universe; i.e. in a metaphysic. The first four 
chapters of 1 Corinthians afford an excellent illustration of this 
national tendency; Paul viewed it with some trepidation indeed, 
but he acknowledged it as wholly praiseworthy if kept within 
due bounds. 

A “theology” is simply the result of combining a philosophy 
with a religion, and these Greek Christians were theologians in 
a sense that was hardly possible for Jewish Christians whose 
training was along quite different lines. Even Paul, despite all 
the penetration of his intellect, made no attempt to attain to any 
rigorously unified philosophical outlook, and was generally 
content to deal with practical problems as they arose. The 
Greek Christians were not agreed on a common theology, for 
there was no such thing as a commonly accepted philosophy to 
use as a starting point; there were almost as many Greek philos- 
ophies as there were philosophers, and each philosophy meant 
an independent theology. The Greeks did all agree on the 
philosophical method, a method from which were to arise the 
towering philosophical structures of the Christian thinkers of 
the next centuries. 

This philosophical interpretation of religion was accordingly 
the foremost Gentile contribution, inevitable and indispensible, 
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despite all the very real evils it was to bring in its train. The 
next modification that Christianity was to undergo at Gentile 
hands was an over-emphasis on the ascetic side of religion. 
Now a certain element of asceticism is inseparable from any 
serious faith. Men who are not willing to sacrifice pleasure or 
comfort for the sake of a higher duty are obviously not in 
earnest, and Jesus himself had called uncompromisingly on his 
followers for rigorous self-denial when spiritual considerations 
clashed with earthly. 

But the Greeks went much farther than this. From a variety 
of causes, among which revulsion from the excesses of the time 
played a large part, this world and all its products were held 
to be intrinsically evil, so that a religious man would necessarily 
have as little contact with it as possible. Consequently asceti- 
cism was prized for its own sake. Fasting had supernatural 
value not because of the discipline it produced, but because it 
suppressed natural desires, and the heavier foods, such as meat, 
were generally strictly forbidden. 

Marriage was almost invariably condemned, for the birth of 
children involved an addition to the physical world; virginity 
consequently was not—Paul to the contrary—a state in which 
greater freedom for usefulness was possible; it was meritorious 
on its own account. And so on. | 

So much a matter of course were such views to the Greek 
mind that converts to Christianity continued to hold them with- 
out reflection as to their validity in the new surroundings. And 
at first most of the missionaries saw no reason to interfere with 
what seemed to be a minor matter, but in certain quarters the 
ascetic emphasis soon began to be a serious problem. ‘The 
teachers, Paul not least of all, then began to protest; the writers 
of the next generation condemned it out of hand, and by the 
end of the century the more extreme ascetics were excommuni- 
cated. Yet the tendency persisted in the Church and in later 
days was to produce most unwholesome results, in spite of re- 
current denunciations. Even today it is to be met with in some 
quarters and has been responsible for entirely unjust strictures 
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on Christianity as a gloomy religion, centered in suffering and 
death. 

In their organization and life the Gentile churches resemble 
the Palestinian communities. Indeed nothing else could be 
expected. The early missionaries to the Gentiles were all Pales- 
tinians by birth or residence. There was the same sense of 
supernatural power, there was the same enthusiasm, the same 
joy, the same benevolence, the same adherence to certain central 
practices coupled with the same neglect of formality in matters 
of detail. Leadership, preaching, missionary activity, financial 
administration, just as in Palestine would fall into the hands 
of those best qualified for each task, and the number and 
character of the offices would vary with the membership and 
requirements of each congregation. But there was an absence 
of the extreme poverty that characterized the primitive be- 
lievers. Possibly because they were warned by the results of 
the Jerusalem experiment, the Gentiles made no venture on a 
general communism, although they were fully awake to the 
necessity of succoring distress. 

Another difference was in the sharpness of the line separating 
believer from non-believer. Christian Jews could think of 
themselves as a “Way” within the commonwealth of Israel, and 
share in the worship of their unconverted brethren; but for the 
Gentile Christian this was impossible. All around him was 
idolatry with which he had broken absolutely. This made 
business and even social relationships difficult. A craftsman 
could not retain his membership in a trade guild, for all its 
meetings involved traditional services of the old religions, 
merely perfunctory affairs, no doubt, but none the less out of 
the question for Christians. And even an invitation to dine 
with an old friend was likely to give rise to complications 
through the possible presence of sacred food that had been 
blessed before some idol. 

Such a state of affairs worked a certain amount of real hard- 
ship and caused not a little murmuring and discontent at first; 
Paul was obliged to forbid categorically Christian participation 
lin anything that might produce scandal. And before long it 
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was found that the only practicable solution of the problem was 
for the Christian to keep to the Christian community as much 
as possible and to satisfy his social needs among the members 
of his own religion. The business losses had simply to be ac- 
cepted and borne patiently; after all, the new promise was worth 
more than such sacrifices. Later on, when serious persecution 
began, this isolation of the Christians was vastly heightened, 
until in their private lives they had almost no relations at all 
with the world about them. The Christian society was a society 
apart. 

And this society was made up of very disparate elements. 
The population of most of the cities in the first century con- 
tained an extraordinary mixture of nationalities, with no bond 
except their common place of residence and their common com- 
mercial language. Greek and Jew, barbarian and Scythian, 
they were all intermingled in the cities and in the Christian 
communities in the cities. But in these communities the con- 
tacts were close, and men who never before dreamed of meeting 
socially found themselves calling each other brethren, and in 
the new work a high Roman official might find himself under 
the direction of a Phrygian slave. Of course there were bound 
to be difficulties, but the missionaries suppressed with a heavy 
hand any tendency to form social cliques. The democratic 
ideal was never promulgated more uncompromisingly than by 
these early Christians. 

A great difficulty, to be sure, arose from the very diverse re- 
ligious and moral antecedents of the converts. Some men— 
Apollos is an instance—had had profound philosophical and 
ethical training. Those coming in from a mystery religion were 
at the best one-sided, laying too much stress on ascetic require- 
ments; at the worst their previous training was a drawback. 
There were plenty of men with good common sense who needed 
only a little direction. And there were some, especially from 
the slave class, who knew quite literally nothing about even the 
most elementary principles of morality and who had to be 
trained and disciplined like children. There were no rules or 
precedents to work by, and everything had to be extemporized. 
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In dismissing the Law Paul had dismissed a drill-master 
whose absence might well be lamented by the conservatively 
minded. In fact with Paul it was a matter of conscience 
to work without hard and fast rules, and to attack the prob- 
lem of unifying his motley group of believers with just three 
principles: a belief in Christ, love of God, and love of the 
neighbor. To his mind these were enough. And _ he 
proved that they were enough by the churches he left behind 
him. 

Not that Paul was equally successful with everyone, for early 
Christianity had its inevitable share of those who liked to 
dabble in religious matters but were unwilling to subject them- 
selves to moral discipline. And this class found it comfortably 
easy to misunderstand Paul, to interpret his “by faith we are 
saved” into “correct belief makes conduct unimportant”. These 
“enemies of the cross of Christ”, as Paul calls them, did 
more harm to Christianity in general and Paul’s cause in par- 
ticular than did any amount of abuse or persecution from the 
outside, as they gave opportunity for the taunt, “See where such 
teaching leads!” And a little later this class was a fertile soil 
for the propagation and growth of some of the most dangerous 
follies of Gnosticism. 

It was partly due to the extravagance of such men that 
Paulinism missed something of its full effect in the next gen- 
erations, although there were other reasons. And of these 
the simplest is that Paul and his disciples were by no means 
the only missionaries to the Gentiles, and his converts were by 
no means the only Gentile Christians. Obvious as this seems 
when stated, it is only too often forgotten, for Paul towers 
so high that the very important work done by his contemporaries 
virtually escapes notice; in fact the New Testament itself has 
little to say about these others, so little that it does not even give 
us identifiable names. 

We:can reconstruct the attitude of these men and something 
of their accomplishment in the organization of the Church in 
Rome. As to its first origin we are quite in the dark, but it 
appears that the first Roman Christians were Jews who had 
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been converted elsewhere, quite probably in Palestine and per- 
haps almost as early as Pentecost. 

The beliefs of this Church can be gathered from Paul’s letter 
to the Romans, and his tone shows that he and they were not 
far apart. In the central doctrines about Christ there was no 
difference whatever, and the Romans had no idea of reviving 
the Jewish ceremonial Law for themselves. But they were a 
little afraid of Paul’s “faith, not works” formula, which could 
easily be abused. And for moral directions they wanted some- 
thing more concrete than his appeal to the enlightened Christian 
conscience. The Romans knew by painful experience that all 
Christian consciences were not enlightened, and they conceived 
that men need detailed moral directions of the sort that are set 
forth in the Old Testament; moral duty is most comprehensibly 
stated in the form of moral law. 

Paul in his letter pointed out that they were sacrificing joyous- 
ness and confidence by this attitude, and that what they were 
gaining in moral definiteness they were losing in flexibility, that 
the Church in such an age ought to admit great variety in 
practice. But he has no basic quarrel with their position, for 
their faith was perfectly valid even if it was over-cautious. In 
a later letter written from Rome, although he complains of a 
lack of sympathy he had found among some of the teachers 
there, he winds up with the words, ‘‘What does it matter as long 
as Christ is preached r” 

These Roman Christians were representative of others all 
over the empire, men who taught a ‘‘middle of the road” 
Christianity, not on the level of Paul’s genius but avoiding the 
narrowness of the Jewish legalists. ‘Their attitude was that of 
earnest and honest “common sense” individuals, who desired 
to be liberal but who were afraid of lawlessness and vagaries. 
The average man, they conceived, needed rules, and so they 
gave him rules. And they were probably wise. 

The luxuriant growth of the Church in the next generation, 
the battle against the power of the empire without, the struggle 
against foolish doctrine within, these were all factors that called 
for organization and discipline, for rules, for law. And in this 
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contest Paul’s glorification of Christian liberty went more or 
less by the board. But his teaching was preserved to prevent 
the worst abuses and to inspire new teachers to take up his work 
when the time should be ripe. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
PAUL’S DOCTRINE IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY 


What has Paul to say to us, who belong to the modern world? We need not 

hesitate to admit that some of his teaching has lost special significance as far 

as we are concerned. He himself would not wish us to revive minutely in- 

struction meant for different circumstances and a different age. And yet he 

touched the very heights of religion. The essentials of his message are inde- 
pendent of time and place and are as fresh for us as ever. 


HAT is the value of Paul’s religious experience and 
teaching to our generation? 

We recognize that Paul had a profound religious 
experience that has greatly influenced the life of the world. 
This experience could become intelligible to himself, and to 
others about him, only as it was conceived and described in the 
terms of the thought world of his day. This thought world 
was subjected to a great shock in the sixteenth century, when 
Copernicus ventured to say that the earth was not stationary, 
but was moving about the sun. Naturally enough, great re- 
ligious leaders like Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin sprang up 
in horrified protest against an idea that so flatly contradicted the 
Scriptures. Calvin quoted as decisive the words of the Ninety- 
Third Psalm: ‘The world also is established that it cannot be 
moved.” The Catholic theologians felt that the whole plan of 
salvation was vitiated by the new idea. University professors 
were required to take oath that they would not teach this theory. 
Yet we now recognize it as one that has greatly enlarged our 
ideas of the majesty of God and so made way for the deepening 
of religious experience. 

Since the sixteenth century other ideas have arisen that in- 
volve important variations from the thought world in which 
Paul necessarily lived and thought. Through all these changes 


our great debt to Paul remains. Our debt to him is not for a 
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body of doctrine bequeathed to us with the force of dogma. 
It is rather for the ringing challenge to an adventure with the 
will of God in Jesus Christ that issues from Paul’s life. The 
falling away of Paul’s thought world does not mean the falling 
away of his experience, the vitiating of his adventure with the 
will of God. We have inherited as a historical fact Paul’s re- 
port of the experience into which his adventure led him. We 
are left to interpret this experience in the terms of our own 
thought world and to accept it as a challenge to seek experience 
through sincere experiment. The great lines of spiritual ad- 
venture open to Paul lie open to us. His success is our incentive. 

The search for God is as rational an experience for us in our 
world as it was for Paul in his. The farther we go in the 
development of human thought the more necessary to our think- 
ing is the idea of a good God. A great classical scholar has said 
recently that all religions, and finally all philosophies, reach the 
conclusion that there is “a friend behind phenomena”. Prayer 
to God is our rational privilege. There is nothing to prevent our 
adopting, as the working hypothesis of life, the universality of 
mind energy. We, too, as well as Paul may reach out to see 
whether we cannot experience an interchange of thought and 
an interplay of feeling between ourselves and God. 

Righteousness is the same thing in essence today that it was 
for Paul, namely love, invincible good will. As the will of 
God unfolds in an advancing social evolution we see more and 
more clearly that there must be men of dependable good will. 
The unfolding will of God is urging men on to the understand- 
ing of their world through scientific discovery and invention. 
Men, made powerful by such discoveries, are being irresistibly 
crowded together in a way that demands co-operative good will 
as the condition of developing life. Social evolution can pro- 
ceed only through a long series of social experiments leading 
into higher experience. The sacrificial disposition requisite 
for the undertaking of these experiments is nothing else than 
the invincible good will, the deep devotion to human welfare, 
that Paul called “charity”, or love. The thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians is an up-to-date pronouncement. 
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The need and feasibility of what Paul called salvation are 
thoroughly modern. Men need to be saved from a daily life of 
increasing selfishness and the wreckage of personality which is 
its natural consequence, They need now, as they needed then, to 
be saved to a daily life of increasing unselfishness and its con- 
sequent high development of personal powers. 

Paul’s high estimate of Jesus as a Savior from individual and 
collective selfishness and its moral ruin is open to us for modern 
verification. In his own case this estimate sprang most vitally 
out of his own experience. He had, to be sure, a conception of 
the Messiah as an exalted being before ever he recognized Jesus 
as the Messiah, and he carried over into his estimate of Jesus 
Christ whatever high qualities he had previously, in his pre- 
Christian days, attributed to the Christ. Our most valuable in- 
heritance from Paul, however, is not these pre-Christian fea- 
tures of the Messianic idea, but rather the vital warmth and 
tremendous motive power that characterized Paul’s personal ex- 
perience after he entered upon Ms great adventure with the liv- 
ing Lord Jesus. 

Paul’s faith in Jesus Christ is a summons to us to reach out 
in a similar adventure. Faith ought to mean for us, as it did 
for him, not intellectual assent to some particular theory of the 
Atonement or of the psychology of God, but the yielding of 
ourselves at any cost to the three elemental ideas of Jesus, and 
the reaching out to him as a living personality in the unseen 
world for whatever help may turn out to be available. We are 
challenged by Paul’s adventure in faith to see whether when 
we pray to God as Father; when we work together with other 
men for a wise, honest, and friendly world; when we hope for 
an everlasting continuance of these activities; and when we let 
our desire feel out into the unseen world after a living Christ, 
we, too, may not experience an inflow of spiritual incentive that 
shall produce the exhilarating beginnings of ethical and re- 
ligious success which promises to be everlasting. We may make 
spiritual experiment for ourselves to see whether we, too, shall 
not find Jesus Christ to be the hand of God reaching after us, 
whether we, too, shall not find in experience that Jesus Christ 
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is a satisfactory revelation of God to us in terms of human life, 
death, and immortal spiritual presence. We, too, may find in 
him the supreme Leader and moral Savior of men, summoning 
us all to follow him in working with the unfolding will of God 
to evolve a wise, powerful, honest, and friendly world. Any at- 
tempt to make Paul and his ancient thought world the norm 
to which modern religious thought and practice must conform 
would make religion seem artificial and would estrange men 
from it. But when the essential features of Paul’s religious 
experience are regarded as a challenge to devout adventure with 
the will of God in Jesus Christ, in the midst of all the problems 
of the modern world, Paul becomes a mighty and permanent 
influence in the religious development of man. Men follow 
him in becoming “bond-servants of the Lord Jesus Christ, sep- 
arated unto God’s gospel”. It is not simply a little group of be- 
lievers in a port city on the Thermaic Gulf that Paul could call 
his hope and joy and crown of glorying before Jesus at his 
coming, but a countless host from lands not yet discovered when 
Paul for Christ’s sake fell before his Roman executioner. 
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BOOK IV 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


In the later part of the first century the Church passed 
through its most critical period. The Apostles, who had kept 
it anchored to its original fatth and practice, were now removed. 
It was definitely separated from Judaism, and was exposed to 
dangerous influences in the great Gentile world. It was thrown 
into conflict with the imperial power, which had hitherto been 
friendly. But it emerged from thts testing period far stronger 
than ever and could look confidently to the future. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
TOPOCMURGCH Ab PRR PAUL 


During Paul's lifetime Christianity, though always growing in influence, was 

an obscure movement, mainly confined to the poorer quarters of a few large cities. 

It was suddenly forced on universal attention by the terrible massacre under 

Nero, after the burning of Rome. The savage attempt to destroy it was the 
signal for its great advance. 


HE period of Christian history from the death of Paul 
(between A. D. 60 and 70) to the end of the first century 
was of great and lasting importance for the Christian 
Church. Before it ended the Church had come into possession 
of nearly all the books which today make up the New Testa- 
ment. It had made large progress towards the form of organi- 
zation later universal, with a single bishop for each Church, 
supported by a board of presbyters and a body of deacons, and 
with the elements of liturgical observances. The progress of its 
thought in the period is manifest. In its relation to the outside 
world, both Jewish and Gentile, we can see the cleft with the 
Jewish religion completed, and from the side of heathen so- 
ciety and institutions the rise of an acute hostility. On this last 
aspect of the fortunes of the Church we are better informed 
than on any other phase of its life, for notwithstanding the dili- 
gence of the first general Christian historian, Eusebius, Bishop 
of Caesarea in Palestine (about A. D. 325), and the labors of 
modern investigators with keen eyes for every scrap of historical 
evidence, we are left in most respects for these significant years 
with only fragments of knowledge insufficient for the composi- 
tion of an historical picture. 
Concerning the geographical extension of the Christian faith 
at the time of Paul’s death all that we know comes from the 
Book of Acts and the allusions of his own Epistles. “From 


Jerusalem and round about unto Illyricum”, Paul says, he had 
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preached the Gospel, and when he wrote these words there were 
already Christians in Rome also. The mother Church in Jeru- 
salem was the center for many scattered Christians in Judea and 
Galilee, doubtless in most cases not yet organized in churches 
but still worshipping the God of their fathers in the fellowship 
of Jewish synagogues. For the future the most important seat 
of Christianity was the garrison city and governor’s residence, 
Caesarea. In Samaria there were Christian converts, and far 
to the east at Damascus, and northward in the cities of the 
Phoenician coast. Cyprus had seen conversions, and in Asia 
Minor well-established churches dotted the trade route from 
Cilicia to the coast of the Aegean and the great capital Ephesus. 
In Macedonia and Greece the names of a half-dozen churches 
founded by Paul are stamped on the memory of every reader of 
the Acts, and in Italy the Apostle seems to have found cordial 
reception from Christian brethren in the small port of Puteoli 
as well as the great city of Rome. 

By the end of our period other localities can be added. In 
Asia Minor the Book of Revelation supplies Smyrna, Perga- 
mum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia; Peter mentions the great 
provinces of Pontus-Bithynia and Cappadocia; the Pastoral 
Epistles imply a Church in Crete. But of Christians in Gaul 
and Spain and north Africa (Carthage) at this time we have 
no positive knowledge, and the doubtful tradition reported by 
Eusebius that the Evangelist Mark founded a Church at Alex- 
andria serves only to whet our curiosity. 

These churches, apart from those of Palestine, were neither 
Jewish-Christian nor Gentile-Christian but merely Christian; 
as a separate form Jewish Christianity was confined to the East 
and from the point of view of the dominant element constituted 
a sect. 

The inner life and organization and practices of the churches 
are touched upon in Acts and reflected in the Epistles of Paui. 
With the succeeding generations the local administrative of- 
ficers must have gained in the recognition of their authority, 
and some closer traditional determination of their customary 
duties and powers must have become established. More and 
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more the work of religious teaching fell to the bishops and 
elders, in succession to the Apostles and the travelling evange- 
lists, prophets, and teachers of an earlier age. Liturgical use 
must have grown in definiteness of form and have been affected 
by the intercourse between churches. 

During this period our Old Testament continued to be the 
Holy Scriptures of the Church, although the Epistles of Paul 
were widely known and were read in the church services, and 
the four written Gospels were taking the place of living tradi- 
tion of the life and sayings of Jesus Christ. How much of the 
earliest outline of a creed was as yet professed by candidates 
for baptism we do not know. 

As the importance of the Christians increased through their 
growth in numbers, the clash of their principles and hopes with 
many of the interests of the Jewish and Gentile communities in 
which they lived became more and more apparent, and the 
period of persecution, destined to last with varying intensity 
for more than two centuries, was introduced. 

Let us look first at Palestine and Syria. From about the 
middle of the first century to A.D. 70 Palestine was the scene 
of increasing disorder. Brigandage, rioting, and other violence 
increased in spite of the severe punitive measures taken by the 
Roman governors. Sedition directed against the heathen rulers 
broke out from time to time, as in the uprising of Theudas, and 
of the “Egyptian” with his assassins or Sicarii, and the activi- 
ties of the Zealots, brigands filled with fanatical zeal for the 
national cause. The Pharisees, as orderly people, maintained 
the policy of submitting to Roman government, so long as it 
left the observances of the national religion undisturbed, but 
they were unable to control the passions of the turbulent ele- 
ment in the nation. An additional cause of disorder and blood- 
shed was the bitter mutual hostility of the Jewish and heathen 
population, comprising both Greeks and Syrians, in many cities 
of Palestine and Syria. The Roman officials did their best to 
preserve order and prevent violence, and the procedure of 
Festus, as depicted in Acts, shows considerateness to the Jews 
combined with a sound sense of justice to Paul. 
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Beginning in A.D. 64, the various causes of unrest led to a 
succession of civil disturbances throughout the province and in 
Jerusalem, and finally to the siege of the capital by the Roman 
army under Titus, its capture, and the burning of the Temple 
mAyDis/p: 

During this period of suffering and disorder the mother 
Church at Jerusalem, made up of Aramaic-speaking Jewish 
Christians, had continued to exist, although no longer under 
the direction of the Twelve Apostles. Its main distinctive re- 
ligious interest (perhaps reflected in the Gospel of Mark) lay 
in the expectation of the return of the Lord from heaven and 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God. Its first head was 
James, the Lord’s brother, and it is evident that to the near 
relatives of Jesus Christ a kind of hereditary leadership was ac- 
corded for many years in the Palestinian churches. In the 
interval between two Roman governors James was put to death, 
although strictly observant of Jewish piety and a conspicuous 
ascetic, honored and beloved by the people of Jerusalem. To 
him succeeded, as head of the Church, his cousin Simon, the 
son of Cleophas, a brother of Joseph the husband of Mary, in 
whom the family dynasty was continued and who was destined 
forty years later, as an old man, to suffer death by crucifixion. 

Before the final tragedy of the war the leaders of the Church 
in Jerusalem believed themselves to have received a divine reve- 
lation in pursuance of which the Jerusalem Christians, as a 
whole, left the city and took up their abode in the country across 
the Jordan, especially at Pella, in the Jordan valley, some twenty 
miles south of the Sea of Galilee. A few of them straggled back 
to Jerusalem in its miserable condition after the Roman siege, 
and a few Jewish Christians were there when the city was 
finally destroyed under Hadrian (A.D. 135). After the latter 
date Jews were not permitted to enter the new heathen city of 
Aelia Capitolina, on the ancient site, and the very name of Jeru- 
salem almost disappeared until the time of Constantine (fourth 
century). In the country across the Jordan the descendants of 
the Jerusalem Christian emigrants maintained their existence 
for centuries, humble folk without progress in thought or life 
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and devoid of influence in Christian history. The destruction 
of Jerusalem itself was generally accounted by Christians to 
be God’s judgment on the sin of Israel, which had rejected its 
Messiah. 

Outside of Jerusalem there were Christians scattered through 
Palestine, although probably not in very large numbers, and 
in the later decades of the century these came into more and 
more sharp conflict with their Jewish neighbors. The Jewish 
leaders found that Christianity was proving attractive to Jews 
and took measures to protect themselves. The previously un- 
determined limits of the Jewish Bible (our Old Testament) 
were precisely fixed by the express exclusion of the Gospels and 
other Christian writings (as well as of certain Jewish books). 
Christians were excluded from the religious fellowship of the 
local synagogues. In the prayers appointed to be used every 
Sabbath in the Synagogue, and to be recited daily by every adult 
male Israelite, a fierce commination of Christians and other her- 
etics was inserted: “For the apostates let there be no hope, 
and may the proud Kingdom be speedily uprooted in our days. 
And may the Nazarenes and the heretics perish in a moment.” 
In spite of much friendly personal intercourse in all succeeding 
ages the complete official mutual hostility of Judaism and 
Christianity dates from this period. A century later the danger 
of any considerable conversion of Jews to Christianity had dis- 
appeared, and with it the acute hostility of Jewish teachers had 
died down. 

One picturesque and suggestive incident from Palestine in 
this period has been preserved. In the reign of Domitian 
(81-96) two descendants of Jude, the brother of Jesus, 
were arrested by the Roman authorities as persons dangerous to 
the government because they claimed to be of the royal lineage 
of David. When they stated that they were peasants with a 
total property jointly held of thirty-nine acres, “from which 
they raised their taxes and maintained themselves by their own 
labor”, and when they exhibited their hands callous with manual 
toil and explained that the Kingdom of Christ to which they 
looked forward was not of this world but a “heavenly and 
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angelic” one, to be set up only in connection with the Day of 
Judgment—then their immediate harmlessness to the emperor 
was recognized, and they were set free. But through this ex- 
perience, as having had their lives put in hazard for the faith 
and as known near relatives of the Lord, these simple men 
gained for the rest of their lives a position of high distinction in 
the churches of Palestine. 

In the cities of Palestine apart from Jerusalem, Greek civili- 
zation was dominant, and the churches rapidly became a part 
of general Greek-speaking Christianity. 

In the vast Oriental province of Syria, north and north-east 
of Palestine, the chief city was Antioch, third city in the world, 
surpassed only by Rome and Alexandria, and more important 
in the history of Christianity than is commonly understood. 
Here Gentile Christianity may be said to have had its birth 
and from it proceeded powerful influences. Here was the first 
center of Christianity as we know it, with the recognition, so 
much emphasized in the Gospels and by early Christian writers, 
of the Twelve Apostles and Paul as the legitimate channel of 
Christian tradition and the mediators of Christian faith to the 
world. Antioch stood in opposition to the spirit of Jerusalem, 
where James and the family of Jesus were deemed the true 
leaders of the Christian movement, and the Antiochean Church 
insisted on the full Christian rights of uncircumcised believers. 
To Antioch belonged, in one or another relation, Paul, Barna- 
bas, Luke, Ignatius; and the Church at least claimed for itself 
the honor of having had Peter as its first bishop and of having 
created the Christian liturgy which was later elaborated into 
the service of the Mass. It has often been conjectured that our 
Gospel of Matthew had its origin here. 

From the extreme East we may turn to the Christian Church 
of Rome—the capital of the world—in our period just begin- 
ning the noble career which issued in the greatest power of all 
Christian history. Christians were residing at Rome when, not 
later than A.D. 62 nor earlier than A.D. 58, Paul arrived 
there, probably immigrants who had been converted to Christ 
in their Oriental homes, for Paul’s language implies that to his 
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knowledge no other missionary had pre-empted this important 
field of missionary work. At some date after the composition 
of Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians the Apostle Peter came to 
Rome. 

In Paul’s time the Roman Church consisted mainly of Gen- 
tile Christians, although not to the exclusion of Jews.. It was 
subject, as were the churches of Paul’s own foundation in the 
Fast, to controversy and attack from the side of synagogue Jews 
who, in addition to their natural hostility to a vigorous new sect, 
saw the Christian movement drawing to itself that type of partly 
Judaized Gentiles (“devout persons”, “those that feared God’’) 
which had hitherto furnished valuable support to the Jewish 
religious community. For trying to throw obstacles in the way 
of Christianity the Jews had abundant motive; their mode of 
attack was by arguments aimed to dissuade believers from their 
Christian faith. 

Paul, to protect him from a Jewish mob in Jerusalem, was 
treated kindly by the Roman authorities, who are not known to 
have been disposed to interfere with Christian preaching or 
practice, which they viewed with indifference as a form of legit- 
imate Judaism. Nero’s first five years of good government, 
under the two chief ministers Seneca and Burrhus, had but just 
been terminated by the appalling atrocity of the murder of his 
mother Agrippina. 

The burning of Rome changed the situation. On July 19, 
A.D. 64, a fire broke out on a day of high wind, burned for six 
days, perhaps aided by incendiaries, and after a check for three 
days more. When it was finally extinguished half of Rome had 
gone—shops, houses of the poor and the rich, Nero’s palace, 
the most sacred temples, monuments of famous Romans of the 
past, treasures of art plundered from Greek cities. Tacitus 
himself, at the time of the fire, a boy of about ten, recalls it as 
follows: 

“The blaze in its fury ran first through the level portions of 
the city, then rising to the hills, while it again devastated 
every place below them, it outstripped all preventive measures; 
so rapid was the mischief and so completely at its mercy the 
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city, with those narrow winding passages and irregular streets, 
which characterized old Rome. Added to this were the wail- 
ings of terror-stricken women, the feebleness of age, the help- 
less inexperience of childhood, the crowds who sought to save 
themselves or others, dragging out the infirm or waiting for 
them, and by their hurry in the one case, by their delay in the 
other, aggravating the confusion. Often while they looked be- 
hind them they were intercepted by flames on their side or in 
their face. Or if they reached a refuge close at hand, when 
this, too, was seized by the fire, they found that even places which 
they:had imagined to be remote were involved in the same 
calamity. At last, doubting what they should avoid or whither 
betake themselves, they crowded the streets or flung themselves 
down in the fields, while some who had lost their all, even their 
very daily bread, and others out of love for their kinsfolk, whom 
they had been unable to rescue, perished though escape was 
open to them.” 

Nero himself was away from Rome, but returned imme- 
diately on the news and took prompt and vigorous measures 
for resisting the conflagration and relieving the misery of the 
homeless. Yet such was the reputation of this unscrupulous, 
vain, cruel, profligate, theatrical emperor, half wanton, half 
poseur, that his activity did not prevent the public of the day 
from believing that he himself ordered the fire in order to make 
possible a cherished plan of rebuilding a more magnificent 
Rome; and the rumor spread that, ‘‘at the very time when the 
city was in flames the emperor appeared on a private stage and 
sang of the destruction of Troy, comparing present misfortunes 
with the calamities of antiquity.” To clear himself of the 
charge of incendiary crime, Nero—again to quote Tacitus—. 
“fastened the guilt and inflicted the most exquisite tortures on 
a class hated for their abominations, called Christians by the 
populace. . . . An arrest was first made of all who pleaded 
guilty [i.e. confessed that they were Christians]; then, upon 
thcir information, an immense multitude was convicted, not so 
much of the crime of firing the city as of hatred against man- 
kind. Mockery of every sort was added to their deaths. Covered 
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with the skins of beasts, they were torn by dogs and per- 
ished, or were nailed to crosses, or were doomed to the flames 
and burnt, to serve as a nightly illumination when daylight had 
expired. Nero offered his gardens for the spectacle.” 

The horrors of these weeks were never effaced from the 
memory of Roman Christians. About thirty years later, at the 
turn of the century, Clement of Rome wrote of these events: 
“Unto these men of holy lives [he has just before referred to 
Peter and Paul] were gathered a vast multitude of the elect, 
who through many indignities and tortures . . . seta brave 
example among ourselves.” And he adds: “Women being per- 
secuted, after that they had suffered cruel and unholy insults 
as Danaids and Dircae, safely reached the goal in the race of 
faith and received a noble reward, feeble though they were in 
body.” 

It is not necessary to paraphrase these almost contemporary 
statements or to stimulate the reader’s imagination by trying to 
depict in detail the cruelties in the arena and in the gardens of 
Nero over which the brutalized populace of Rome gloated. 
Even that populace was soon overtaken with repulsion, and, as 
the Roman historian relates, “Even for criminals who deserved 
extreme and exemplary punishment there arose a feeling of 
compassion, for it was not, as it seemed, for the public good, 
but to glut one man’s cruelty that they were being destroyed.” 

It is evident that Nero’s action implies a general dislike of 
the Christians by those who knew them. ‘Tacitus describes the 
Christians as “a class hated for their abominations”, adherents 
of a “most mischievous superstition”, and it is not difficult, in 
the light of modern experience, to understand how the pagan 
world, both the vulgar and the educated, felt towards them, 
The Jewish origin of Christianity did not commend it to popu- 
larity, and the Christians themselves, not sharing in the customs, 
vices, pleasures of their heathen neighbors, and looking forward, 
perhaps sometimes with arrogant ostentation of privilege, to 
a speedy end of the world at which they alone would be saved 
from a future of eternal torment, were not unnaturally set down 
as pestilent fellows. The action of the police authorities was 
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by summary jurisdiction, resting not on any special edict against 
Christians but on their general powers to restrain and punish 
dangerous persons. Christians, in virtue of their name as Chris- 
tians, were treated as a menace to public order. The narratives 
of Acts show how Paul by appealing to his Roman citizenship 
had earlier been able to convince the authorities that such 
charges were false. That he felt the danger from them may be 
seen in his exhortations to good citizenship in Romans xiii. 
But the superior personal morality of the Christians proved in- 
sufficient protection in a moment of popular fury incited by the 
emperor, and from this time on for nearly three centuries 
Roman courts were bound to punish persons brought to their 
cognizance who admitted that they were Christians. The gov- 
ernment came to recognize for a long period in the first and 
second centuries that it was not a wise policy to seek out for 
punishment those relatively harmless believers in a strange re- 
ligion, and endeavored to repress denunciation by jealous and 
ill-disposed persons; but the only protection for Christians lay 
in so gaining the good will of their neighbors and of highly- 
placed individuals as not to be brought before the judge. Once 
under suspicion and arrested, a Christian’s punishment fol- 
lowed unless some friendly influence could prevent through 
favoritism the normal action of the court. That the number of 
martyrdoms was not greater bears witness to the size and in- 
fluence of the Christian body in some cities and to the respect 
which on the whole their personal character won for them. 

In Nero’s persecution the Apostle Peter was executed, prob- 
ably by crucifixion in Nero’s gardens. In an adjacent cemetery 
he was buried, and it is not impossible that the high altar of 
St. Peter’s Church on the Vatican Hill still marks his grave. 
Whether Paul perished in this persecution or later is not cer- 
tainly known. He is said to have been finally executed, as was 
due to a Roman citizen, by the sword, and it may be that his 
actual grave is commemorated by the site of the Church of St. 
Paul without the Walls. Peter and Paul did not suffer martyr- 
dom on the same day; some later event, probably, commemorating 
these heroes led asearlyas the fourth century tothe establishment 
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of a common festival of St. Peter and St. Paul on June 29. 

The story of Peter’s last words from his cross is late but 
famous: 

“And the multitude was assembled reviling Caesar and wish- 
ing to kill him. But Peter restrained them, saying: ‘A few 
days ago, being exhorted by the brethren, I was going away; 
and my Lord Jesus Christ met me, and having adored him, I 
said, Lord, whither art Thou going? And he said to me, I am 
going to Rome to be crucified. And I said to him, Lord, wast 
Thou not crucified once for all? And the Lord answering said, 
I saw thee fleeing from death, and I wish to be crucified in- 
stead of thee. And I said, Lord, I go; I fulfil Thy command. 
And he said to me, Fear not, for J am with thee. On this ac- 
count, then, children, do not hinder my going; for already my 
feet are on the road to heaven.’ . . . And having thus 
spoken he gave up the ghost.” 


CHAPTER XXxXI 


THE CHURCHES IN ASIA MINOR 


For half a century the region around Ephesus was to be the chief stronghold 

of the new religion. Here it developed the ideas and institutions which were 

to fix the course of its future history. Here, too, it was to range itself in con- 

scious opposition to the pagan empire and the whole type of civilization for 
which the empire stood. 


OR a generation after the persecution under Nero the 
Roman Christians were relatively free from attack. Not 
only freedmen and persons of humble origin but the 

higher orders were represented among them, and the ancient 
statement that Flavia Domitilla, the wife (or niece) of Flavius 
Clemens, cousin of the Emperor Domitian, was a Christian 
seems confirmed by the evidence that the Catacomb of Domitilla 
grew up through extension of a burial-place belonging to 
the Flavian family. The oldest of the Roman Christian 
catacombs, or underground burial-places, still preserve Chris- 
tian inscriptions and paintings of the first century, but these 
early epitaphs are of the simplest—a name with such words as 
‘in peace”, “in God”, “in Christ”; and but little historical in- 
formation is to be gleaned from them. 

Towards the close of the reign of Domitian (81-96), it is said 
it was as Christians that certain persons of high rank were put 
to death, but the persecution does not seem to have had wide 
range. Some further impression of the Church at Rome at about 
this time is to be gained from the letter of Clement, written in 
the name of the Church to admonish and instruct the Church 
of Corinth. It lacks indication of originality of thought or re- 
flection on the deeper aspects of faith, but from its sober para- 
graphs, mainly occupied with general topics of Christian 
piety and conduct, we can see that the Roman Church was 


strong and well organized, earnest in life and of high purpose, 
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and conscious of its right to approach a sister church with a 
certain assumption of superiority. It closes with a great and 
noble prayer which may well represent the use of the Roman 
Church. In this fragment of liturgy not only are we touched 
by the petitions for those in affliction and need, but we also read: 

“Grant that we may be obedient to Thy almighty and glorious 
name, and to our rulers and governors upon the earth. 
And to them, Lord, grant health, peace, concord, firmness that 
they may administer the government which Thou hast given 
them without offence . . . that they may administer with 
piety in peace and gentleness the power given to them by Thee, 
and may find mercy in Thine eyes.” 

In this letter we catch echoes of the language of Paul but 
discern scarcely any trace of his deeper thought and loftier 
flights. Not Paul but Peter became the chief heroic saint of 
Rome. Passion, philosophic grasp, the hazards of new insight 
belonged rather to north Africa and the East than to the Chris- 
tians of imperial Rome. 

The other great field of Christian life in our period is Asia 
Minor, for of Greece hardly more is known than the glimpse 
of Corinthian affairs afforded by the epistle of Clement. In Asia 
Minor were many Christian churches, each with its own prob- 
lems, failures, and victories, as is vividly portrayed in the letters 
to the seven churches of Revelation ii and iii. In Hierapolis 
Philip, either the Apostle or the Evangelist, is said to have lived 
and died, and at Ephesus John the disciple of the Lord. Of old 
men in Asian churches it was possible to make inquiry for an- 
cient traditions of what had been said by the Lord’s disciples, 
Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, and the rest. It would 
seem that many Palestinian Christians must have turned in this 
direction when the troubles of the time no longer permitted safe 
and quiet residence in their own land. 

The number of churches and converts in Asia Minor was 
relatively very large; in the first decade of the following century 
Christianity had affected not only the city folk, with their Greek 
speech and manners, but had made some progress among the 
indigenous peasants of the rural districts. When later, how- 
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ever, this became perhaps the most completely Christianized 
region of the world it was at the cost of the inclusion of a vast 
element of pagan superstition masked under a Christian name. 

In the period we are considering the Jews in Asia Minor were 
active in hostility to Christianity, as they had been in Paul’s time, 
and we may assume that “new thought’, uniting a speculative 
theosophy with some measure of sober Christianity, still tor- 
mented the pastors, as it had done when the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians was written. Moral dangers pressed, and in more than 
one church a definite tendency emerged towards an emancipated 
Christianity, which combined conscious superiority to the re- 
straints of sexual continence with a lax enjoyment of the pleas- 
ant but more than dubious associations of pagan society. Within 
the churches, as Paul had warned the elders at Miletus, con- 
troveries arose, and in later years Asia Minor was the home of 
Christian sectarian movements, such as Montanism. 

Of one singular trait of the Christian practice of Asia Minor 
knowledge has been preserved for us. In some cities, at least, 
the custom prevailed of celebrating an annual “festival of the 
saving Passover”, with the Lord’s Supper that terminated the 
lenten fast, not on Easter, the Sunday next after the Paschal 
full moon, as at Rome and elsewhere, but on the day of the full 
moon, the same day as the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth day 
of the Jewish month Nisan. This seemed to other branches of 
the Church not a Christian feast but a fast, commemorating the 
tragedy of the Crucifixion. The archaic Asian liturgical ob- 
servance was still current near the close of the second century 
and caused a sharp controversy between Rome and Asia Minor. 
In such distinctions of East and West is revealed the manifold 
divergence of feeling which produced at last the great schism 
between the Catholic churches, East and West, Greek and Latin. 

Whether the First Epistle of Peter was written by that 
Apostle from Rome (to which in the fifth chapter the symboli- 
cal name Babylon refers), or whether it is a tract in letter-form 
by an unknown author using Peter’s name after his death, in 
any case the book declares itself in its opening verse to be in- 
tended for the comfort and edification of the people of Asia 
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Minor. The writer’s purpose in his Epistle is first of all, as 
in other tracts and sermons of all ages, to confirm and increase 
the Christian faith and enthusiasm of his readers by recalling 
their reasons for gratitude to God, who has called them “out 
of darkness into His marvellous light”. Then, on this basis of 
Christian faith, he gives clear and pungent precepts as to con- 
duct, from which a vivid impression can be gained of various 
aspects of the daily life of average Christian people such as 
must have formed the majority of every Church in the first cen- 
tury. He is full of the Old Testament, and shows plain signs 
of the influence of the general structure of Paul’s Epistles 
as well as of specific passages in those to the Romans and 
the Ephesians, and by observing the implications of his earnest 
injunctions a system of religious thought singularly close to that 
of Paul will be found to underlie all he says. In spite of his 
discursiveness he has a gift of sharp formulation, and many of 
his phrases have passed into modern memory and even speech. 

The most interesting section of the Epistle, because no paral- 
lel to it occurs in the New Testament, relates to the position of 
his readers as subject to persecution, a situation which in various 
degrees he assumes to be normal and general. To the civil 
government he shows no disaffection, on the contrary he ex- 
pressly enjoins, as Paul had done, honor and obedience to rulers, 
whose right to enforce order and administer justice he recog- 
nizes and values. Buta Christian must expect to suffer “for the 
name of Christ”, and therein is a partaker of Christ’s sufferings. 
It is evident that from time to time punishment from the civil 
government falls on Christians, and the writer is concerned only 
that on such occasions the known moral character of the ac- 
cused shall make it plain that his crime is not that of a mur- 
derer, a thief, an evil-doer, or a busybody, but solely that of be- 
ing a Christian. The legal situation implied is precisely what 
is set forth early in the second century in the correspondence be- 
tween Pliny, governor of the province of Bithynia (one of the 
regions mentioned in | Peter), and the Emperor Trajan. 

Of very different tone and temper, but with something of the 
same purpose, is the other Christian writing which comes te 
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us from Asia Minor in the first century, the Book of Revela- 
tion, or, to use its Greek name, the Apocalypse of John. 

Duly to appreciate this stirring and influential Book it is 
necessary first of all to know that it is by no means unique, but 
only represents the literary consummation of a type of religious 
writing for centuries practised by the Jews. Apocalypses were 
the form taken by later Jewish prophecy, and are known to us 
in such Jewish writings as the Books of Enoch (which are in 
fact a kind of library made up of several apocalypses), the As- 
sumption of Moses, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the Apocalypse 
of Esdras (the so-called “Second Esdras” of the English Apo- 
crypha). Christians adopted this manner of writing, and the 
composition of apocalypses went on for centuries. 

The Book of Revelation is such a Book of Christian prophecy, 
claiming to proceed from visions vouchsafed in the island of 
Patmos to John (by whom probably though not certainly is 
meant the Apostle John the son of Zebedee), and couched in 
the form of a letter to “the seven churches of Asia”, which lie 
on a circuit of great roads starting from and returning to 
Ephesus—the seven being Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Thya- 
tira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea. To these churches the 
seer is instructed by Christ in a vision to send special messages 
of commendation, reproof, and encouragement, which precede 
the great complex of visions of the future that fill the greater 
part of the Book. 

Through a door opened in heaven the seer has beheld God on 
His throne, surrounded by the heavenly court, and Christ, in 
the form of a “lamb, as if it had been slain”, who breaks one 
after another of the seven seals of a great written roll, the book 
of human destiny. Thereupon pass before the seer successive 
visions of the future. 

The first series of seven introduces another seven, evoked by 
the blasts of great trumpets and followed by others. Presently 
the seer beholds the birth of the Messiah in heaven from a 
woman clad in the sun and with the moon under her feet. Here 
is rather an interpretation of the recent past than a strictly 
prophetic revelation, but it appropriately introduces the 
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portrayal of the persecution of the Church by the symbolical 
beasts of the Roman rule and the proconsular authority, which 
shall be punished, when at the height of its atrocities, by suc- 
cessive and devastating outpourings of God’s wrath. The great 
Babylon, which is Rome, will be “remembered in the sight of 
God, to give unto her the cup of the wine of the fierceness of His 
wrath”. The general Judgment will be followed by the new 
heavens and the new earth, and by the coming down out of 
heaven. of the New Jerusalem, with gates of pearl, streets of gold 
and river and tree of Life. ‘Behold I come quickly. Blessed 
is he that keepeth the words of the prophecy of this Book.” 

Jewish expectation had looked forward to a “consummation 
of this age” (in the English Bible the phrase is translated “the 
end of this world”), in which after a succession of horrors, 
moral, political, social, cosmic, and the concentration of the 
powers of evil for a final resistance to the cause of God, 
God Himself would intervene, the Messiah would come, the 
Last Judgment and the general resurrection would take place, 
and the Reign of God under new and perfect conditions of bliss 
would be established for His people for ever. The imagina- 
tive and symbolical forms of all apocalyptic writing are largely 
occupied with these coming events. In confident contempla- 
tion of the final outcome faithful people could take comfort in 
days of stress. 

As the picture of such a future the Book of Revelation is to 
be understood. The materials of the visions are drawn from 
the plagues of Egypt and the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
from circumstances of recent history, from Jewish apocalyptic 
imagination, from folk-lore and myth—all woven together into 
a tremendous epic of the future. Parts of the work had perhaps 
been written earlier and are here with fresh additions combined 
into a whole, which while it may embody real visions yet forms 
a work of consummate literary art, interesting, thrilling, inspir- 
ing, appalling, charming, its various phases so mingled that the 
terror is relieved by the pure voice of heavenly psalmody, im- 
minent distress outbalanced by the coming triumph, and the 
destruction of Satan and of death itself and of hades sharply 
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contrasted with the brilliant and consoling picture of the Holy 
City descending out of heaven. 

The most important historical inference to be drawn from the 
Book of Revelation relates to the hostility to the Roman Em- 
pire on the part of at least some Christians in Asia Minor, at 
the date when the book was written, and to the chief causes of 
that hatred. The tradition of the second century, the earliest 
we have or could expect to have, assigns the visions of the 
Apocalypse to the end of the reign of Domitian (81-96), and 
although the Book itself seems to contain references to Nero 
(54-68), which may have been committed to writing at an 
earlier date, this tradition is to be accepted. The writer, unlike 
Paul and the author of | Peter, detests Rome and the Roman 
authorities with an utter hatred, as stained with pagan idolatry 
and vice and thirsting for the blood of prophets and of saints. 
His passion centers about the worship of the emperor, which 
had been set up in Asia Minor as a national religion, welcome 
to the temperament of Orientals, combining itself with local 
worships, and designed as a religious bond of unity to weld the 
Asian provinces into the great empire which, with the rule of 
foreigners, had yet brought them peace and order. The estab- 
lishment of this universal pagan religion involved the necessary 
exclusion of Christians from recognition as good citizens, and 
it was the starting-point of the sharper clash with the authorities 
which increasing with the generations grew into the attempt 
of later emperors to stamp out the baneful superstition. The 
writer of the Apocalypse had insight to see the radical character 
of the issue, and his book presents it, for the moment ominous to 
the Christians but in the larger view of faith yet more threat- 
ening to the great ruling city itself. 

At the end of the first century we see Christianity well estab- 
lished throughout the Roman world, and growing, with a con- 
siderable inner organization. Rome has begun to show the 
early promise of wide leadership. In Palestine and Syria 
Christianity is wholly distinct from the prostrate Jewish reli- 
gion, in which it had its origin. In the Greek world it is already 
conscious of its separateness from the dominant civilization. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
INNER GROWTH AND CONFLICT 


The outward dangers to which the Church was exposed were accompanied by 
inward dangers which were even more serious. Pagan ideas had crept into its 
worship and doctrine, and threatened to undermine the very basis of its faith. 
From the later books of the New Testament we can see how the effort to over- 
come these alien influences brought an enrichment to Christian thought. 


HE primitive Church had three epoch-making dates: 

the acceptable year of the “Lord”, which ended with the 

Crucifixion (about A.D. 30); the dispersion of the 
Apostles in consequence of the persecution of Herod Agrippa I, 
which it dated “twelve years after” (A.D. 42); and Peter’s 
martydom twenty-five years later still (A.D. 67). The suicide 
of Nero (June 9, 68) brought the dynasty of Julian emperors 
to an end amid the flames of world-wide civil war, Temple and 
Jewish State perishing in the common catastrophe. 

The later generation of Christians had reason enough for 
looking back to the death of Nero as marking the end of the 
age of the “eye-witnesses and ministers of the word”. The head 
of the Jerusalem Church, James the Lord’s brother, had fallen 
a victim to the Jewish mob in 62. Josephus, who relates it, 
speaks of “others” who shared the fate of James. Papias (140- 
150) makes “John his brother” (in reality brother of the other 
James) a companion victim of the Jews. No outstanding name 
of the original disciples remains. The Church in Jerusalem 
was dispersed just before the siege. 

And so without the help of her former great leaders the 
Church was brought face to face with new and pressing prob- 
lems. These were partly external, in the struggle against the 
persecuting power of Rome; but vastly more serious was a con- 
flict arising from within, for the exaggerated Greek and Ori- 
ental tendencies that we class under the general head of 
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Gnosticism were daily becoming more powerful and more of a 
peril, threatening to submerge the older Christianity altogether. 
In some degree this fight was going on all over the Church, but 
it was at its worst in a definite locality. 

A circle two hundred miles in radius drawn from Ephesus 
as a center would include almost every church infested by the 
“teachers of lawlessness”, of which we know through the writ- 
ings of the apostolic and post-apostolic ages. And it was natural 
that the “churches of Asia” should focus a large proportion 
of the heat-rays of religious debate. Tonia had long been 
the meeting ground of primeval Phrygian mysticism and Greek 
philosophy. Judaism had contributed its share. Ephesus was 
an ancient seat of superstition, theosophy, and philosophy; Paul 
had found here ‘‘a great door and effectual” but also “many ad- 
versaries”. ‘To save this great province of the Church after its 
founder’s death was the problem of all Christendom. 

Paul’s own principles of liberty and spirituality were but 
too susceptible of abuse from such as chose to make them an 
“occasion to the flesh”, for they seemed to encourage the fashion- 
able pastime of blending the various forms of religion into oc- 
cult, thaumaturgic theosophy. And unfortunately the loose 
morality of the Greek world made it slow to see the logic of 
Paul’s ethic and quick to apply its generalizing principles, ‘All 
things are lawful”, and “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” His 
Greek churches had constantly to be reminded that their con- 
duct was destructive to themselves and a scandal to their Jewish 
Christian brethren. And all these tendencies were now to be 
intensified, Again, in breaking away from the limitations of a 
Jewish nationalistic conception of Christ as “Son of David”, 
Paul had made his theme the ‘“‘word of the cross”, more espe- 
cially the risen Christ. Of this which he had seen he testified. 
An earthly Christ, even had he known one, he would know no 
more; the object of his reverence was that Eternal Spirit of God 
which had worked “in” Christ to redeem an alienated world. 

Such a foundation left room for a superstructure of “gold, 
silver, and precious stones”; but there were also those who built 
on it “wood, hay, and stubble”. Paul himself, who “worshipped 
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by the Spirit of God and had no confidence in the flesh”, re- 
jected the grosser Jewish conception of a Kingdom of God 
which is eating and drinking, a messianic banquet in a glorified 
City of David. So it is not surprising that Greek Christians re- 
volted still further at the eschatology which we read in the 
apocalypses and began to talk as though the real resurrection 
were “past already”, a matter of present fellowship with 
the eternal Spirit, without any manifestation to the world. And 
extreme Paulinists found it easy to discard the earthly career of 
Jesus entirely, maintaining that his “flesh” had been a mere re- 
ceptacle of the divine Spirit from his baptism to Calvary, or 
just before, that he had indeed come “‘by water” but not “by 
blood”. All of this is comprehensible enough, but if Chris- 
tianity had followed along this road it would have vanished in 
the sands of Hellenism. And the mass of Christians were pas- 
sionately alive to the danger, as writings of this period prove. 

Those with which we are at present concerned are: the so- 
called Pastoral Epistles (1 and 2 Timothy, and Titus), He- 
brews, James, | and 2 Peter, Jude, and the Epistles and Gospel 
of John—all of which, with the possible exception of 2 Peter, 
belong in the interval between A.D. 70 and A.D. 135. To 
be sure, all but one of them (Hebrews) bear apostolic names, 
but this ‘““pseudonymity” was a device common to ancient litera- 
ture both sacred and secular and should raise no difficulty. And 
some of these post-apostolic writings really possessed apostolic 
material. Certain fragments from the pen of Paul himself un- 
derlie the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. These and other 
fragments were made practicably serviceable to the later needs 
of Paul’s churches by a participant in the struggle against the 
false teachers; in so doing he saved what Paul had written from 
perishing. Similarly many critics hold that authentic ma- 
terial derived orally from Peter and John underlies our Books 
of 1 Peter, and Revelation. In all such cases a modern editor 
would have distinguished his own expansions and adaptations 
from the original. Not so the ancient editor, and we must re- 
member that it is only modern conceptions of literary propriety 
which would be offended by the ancient method. 
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In all the New Testament Books just cited there is apparent 
to a greater or less degree—least in James and Hebrews but evi- 
dent even in these two—the effect of the Gnostic controversy. 
In most cases this has led to a reaction from Paul’s doctrine of 
freedom to a more Jewish insistence on law, even though no 
longer the Law of Moses; certainly the more conservative 
churches of Petrine foundation in closer relation with Jeru- 
salem found it easier to maintain themselves against the flood 
of Hellenistic syncretism. ‘The immediate call was for moral 
discipline. The Church responded by emphasizing “the com- 
mandments of the Lord”, with “resurrection and judgment”’ as 
their sanction, and by calling for the establishment everywhere 
of a ministry with organized disciplinary powers to punish the 
disobedient. But no final solution of the tension between primi- 
tive and Pauline, Jewish and Greek, was found or could be un- 
til some religious genius should arise, qualified like Paul to deal 
with the problem of adjustment fundamentally, reinterpreting 
the faith in terms of Pauline teaching, showing in what sense 
Christianity deserves to be called the religion of the Spirit. 

Turning now to these writings in detail, Hebrews makes no 
claim to be a letter of Paul’s and nowadays everyone recognizes 
that the comparatively late tradition ascribing it to his author- 
ship was a mistake. And all conjectures as to the actual author 
are vain; we must content ourselves with the third century ver- 
dict of Origen that “God alone knows who wrote the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.” But the matter is of little moment compared 
with the contents of the splendid work. Hebrews was written 
to some church in Italy, to hearten it in view of an impending 
“great fight of afflictions”, and the unknown author reminds his 
readers of a previous bloody conflict, wherein their leaders had 
set an example of heroic martyrdom. Using a polished elo- 
quence fitted to the sublimity of his thought, the writer bids his 
people emulate these examples of the recent past. Thus will 
they worthily close the ranks of that noble army of martyrs who 
with Jesus at their head have marched down the ages towards 
the eternal City of God. The only reference to heresy is a side 
glance at those whom the author compares to “profane” Esau, 
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who for one mess of pottage sold his birthright, with a mention 
of the “diverse and strange teachings” which lead the worship- 
pers to establish the heart not by grace but by “meats”. The 
threatening storm-cloud of persecution fills all the horizon. 

Hence his passionate plea for loyalty “unto blood”, a plea 
based on the uniqueness of the Christian revelation. And this 
involves a demonstration of its superiority to even the Mosaic 
revelation, although the latter was “given through angels”. 
Over against these ministering spirits stands Christ, ‘a Son”. 
He leads towards a new age of the world, whereof the Jewish 
Sabbath was a mere type. Likewise the Tabernacle only pre- 
figured that new and world-wide sanctuary whose dome is 
heaven. Instead of ritual sacrifice it has an offering made ‘once 
for all”, the blood of Christ. Exalted by God’s right hand to 
its holy of holies, he is the eternal high priest for all humanity, 
needing no genealogy, for God has made him “priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek”. It is this Martyr of martyrs 
who is both our Captain and our Intercessor with God; how in- 
credible, exclaimed this panegyrist of martyrdom, that any 
soldier once enlisted in this army should turn back! This would 
be to despise the prospect of heavenly glory which sustained the 
faith of Jesus and to count his blood an unholy thing. 

The author of Hebrews takes up two great themes of Paul, 
the exaltation of Jesus to the “right hand of God” and the doc- 
trine of the New Covenant in his blood. These he elaborates 
in the Alexandrian manner, which Paul scarcely employs. But 
the writer of Hebrews is quite unconscious of innovation and 
thus supplies just such a glimpse as we covet into the doctrinal 
development of Christianity at the beginning of the post- 
apostolic age. In many regards Paul and our writer represent 
parallel developments of Hellenistic Christian thought. 

The slightly later Epistles of “James” and “Jude” cannot 
have been written by the apostolic men whose names they bear. 
For James perished in 62, and only grandsons of Jude were sur- 
viving when Jewish jealousy sent victims to answer before 
Domitian the charge of aspiring to David’s throne. Our Epistle 
of James is a Greek writing, addressed in a peace-making spirit 
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to the Church at large, and the most definite of the evils which 
it seeks to counteract is an abuse of the Pauline principle of 
‘Gustification by faith apart from works of law”. So its con- 
ception of Christianity is primarily that of “a perfect law”, “a 
royal law”, which no man may judge even though it be “a law 
of liberty”. Consequently its teaching is common-sense and 
practical, failing perhaps to appeal to some religious geniuses 
such as Luther, but all the more useful to the common man. 
“Jude the brother of James” writes later still, and his whole 
theme is a passionate invective against the moral evils of the 
Gnostics; it should be noted that they are still inside the Church. 
His appeal is to the past, to that “most holy faith”, “once for all 
delivered unto the saints . . . by the apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”. ‘The mere fact that the Gnostic teaching is new 
condemns it—a somewhat restricted point of view. But in 
appraising it we must remember that the only “new” teaching 
considered by “Jude’’ was Gnostic. 

Both of these Epistles are properly “catholic”, intended 
for readers everywhere in Christendom, in the interest of meet- 
ing the crying need of common leadership against a common 
foe. And hence probably the apostolic titles. The writers, to be 
heard at all by the Church catholic, must speak in some name 
that appealed to everyone. The voice is Syrian, perhaps from 
Caesarea; these two Epistles look to Jerusalem for direction of 
a purified, united Church. 

The Second Epistle of Peter, latest writing of our Canon, is 
the one most obviously written under an assumed name. It 
refers the reader to the “former Epistle” (1 Peter), expanding 
the horizon to the same “‘catholic” extent as James. It shares the 
interest of James in Church unity but prefers the denunciatory 
method of Jude, whose entire Epistle is incorporated to form 
the middle chapter of 2 Peter. The preliminary and closing 
chapters are devoted to a more specific application of Jude’s 
denunciation of the false teachers. They not only pervert the 
precepts of the Lord to their own lusts, but deny the Resurrec- 
tion and Judgment. And “Peter” accuses them of wresting the 
Pauline Epistles (already a collection) like “other Scriptures” 
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from their true sense. The late date (1407), the pseudonym, 
the reference to | Peter and the Pauline Epistles suggest Rome 
as a probable place of origin. 

Returning to Ephesus, we find a very different development 
in the fight against Gnosticism, the application of Church or- 
ganization and discipline to meet the effects of heresy. Ignatius 
(A.D. 112) is the great champion of this method. But Ignatius 
only reinforces the efforts of an unknown church leader who 
urged this policy a generation before under the revered name of 
Paul. This was the writer of the Pastoral Epistles, in which, 
as has already been said, genuine sayings of Paul have been in- 
corporated. 

The author is impressed by “empty talk”, barren of moral 
fruits, as the salient feature of the false teaching, so that we learn 
little from him of its doctrinal content. It is a “knowledge 
[gnosts| falsely so called”, which puts forth “oppositions”. 
Hymenaeus, Philetus, and Alexander are “blasphemers”, whose 
words “eat like a gangrene, overthrowing the faith of some”. 
By name and sentiment these are doubtless Greeks, who show 
the Greek repugnance to the crude resurrection doctrine com- 
monly preached in the Church. This Paul had disarmed by 
preaching to objectors at Corinth his more spiritual doctrine of 
a resurrection of the “body” (not “flesh’”), the “house from 
heaven’’; but under Palestinian influence his churches reverted 
later to the Jewish view. And the heretical teachers doubtless 
made the most of Paul’s Alexandrian leanings, without being 
careful to observe his fidelity to the traditional idea of a real 
return in the “body”. And apparently they rested on his as- 
sertion of a present resurrection to proclaim this the only one, 
not of “flesh and blood” and “past already”. 

These men are representatives of the conflict sure to break 
out wherever Greek ideas of immortality came face to face with 
Jewish doctrines of resurrection. But if these opponents were 
Greek they had Jewish allies; Titus informs us that the worst of 
the “empty talkers and deceivers” were “of the circumcision”, 
who sought to be teachers of the Law, drawing from it “Jewish 
fables” and “endless genealogies”. ‘Timothy must oppose to 
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this, as the Church’s twofold standard of truth, “the pattern of 
health-giving words handed down, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ”, with some primitive “rule of faith” known as 
“the doctrine which is according to godliness”. Whoever 
teaches differently “is puffed up, knowing nothing, but doting 
about questionings and disputes of words, whereof cometh envy, 
strife, railings, wranglings of men corrupted in mind”. The 
writer is not far from “James” and “Jude” in his estimate of 
Hellenistic theosophy—and to tell the truth, not far from our 
own. 

The practical aim of this theosophy was emancipation from 
all the ills that flesh is heir to. Like the adepts of the Oriental 
“mysteries”, which were sweeping over the empire to the disgust 
of Roman patriots, the Gnostics aspired to personal salvation 
and immortality, their religion tending on this account to detract 
from their care for the commonweal, whether in the guise of 
a Roman imperium or a Kingdom of God. A man’s chief end 
should be to extricate his spiritual being, entangled in the meshes 
of an alien material world, restoring it to its divine nature and 
inheritance. 

But the moral value of this aspiration depends on the kind 
of God in whose embrace the soul desires to rest. The God 
whom Jesus had revealed and Paul preached had been a God 
of intense moral activity, bent on the redemption of a ruined 
creation, at ceaseless war with the powers of darkness. But 
current Stoic thought was pantheistic; its God was author of 
both good and ill, light and darkness. The Oriental and Greek 
Gnostic naturally took more interest in soul culture and self- 
purification than in practical service to his fellow-men; for 
theosophic mysticism has unfortunately not often tended to ser- 
vice under the law of love. 

So such spectacles as the martyrdom of Jesus for the sake of 
God’s Kingdom did not appeal to it as a supreme manifestation 
of the divine nature. Union with God was an achievement of 
esthetic, mystical or intellectual, rather than moral, discipline; 
the spiritually rich were too ready to regard themselves as 
vessels of finer clay—or at least of finer content—than the unen. 
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lightened. The Gnostic sought divine sonship, but not by the 
way of the cross. 

The remedy proposed in common for such an attitude by 
James, Jude, 2 Peter, and the author of the Pastorals is “good 
works”, to which the latter adds church discipline. All of this 
was useful practically, no doubt, but did not penetrate below 
the surface. It is only when we come tothe Epistles and Gospels 
of “John” that we reach a mind competent to deal with the 
theosophists after the thorough-going manner of Paul. Not that 
the Epistles are lacking in sympathy for the practical complaint. 
The third chapter of 1 John should be read alongside the second 
of James to perceive the deep affinity of these two very diverse 
though contemporary writers on obedience to the new com- 
mandment as the true test of religion and wisdom. 

But it is on the theoretical and doctrinal side that John is most 
helpful to our understanding of the Gnostic peril. He pene- 
trates to the root of the whole matter by his definition of the 
nature of God as an active power of redeeming love, fellowship 
with whom lies in obedience to the ‘‘new commandment”. His 
doctrine of resurrection and judgment, it is true, retains scarcely 
a trace of Jewish eschatology and is even more completely 
spiritualized than Paul’s. But he exposes the false spirituality 
of the would-be “progressives” and insists on retaining the plain, 
concrete, historical reality of Jesus’ life and death. His problem 
can be understood from his three Epistles. His solution is found 
in his Gospel, where he recasts the story to show how the sayings 
and doings of Jesus bear out the great Pauline doctrines of In- 
carnation, justification by faith, freedom from the Law by imi- 
tation of the loving Father, life in the Spirit both now and 
eternally, spiritual union with the eternal Christ. 

Who was this “John”? Here everything is obscure, includ- 
ing even his relationship to “the disciple whom Jesus loved”; 
he speaks of himself simply as “the elder”. But the com- 
parative insignificance of the question is constantly more clearly 
realized ; the important fact is that he was the supreme spiritual 
interpreter of Jesus and the real vindicator of Paul. It has 
been said that the Gnostic Marcion was the only man of his age 
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to understand Paul—and he misunderstood him. Of the 
Ephesian elder whom the Church learned to call “John the 
theologian” we should prefer to say: he was the only man of the 
post-apostolic age to understand Paul—and he did not misun- 
derstand him. 

The Epistles of John should always be read as an introduc- 
tion to the Book of Discourses and Signs of the Christ which we 
designate the Fourth Gospel. They show us the teacher in 
the midst of his struggles. The enemy is so formidable that he 
calls it “the Antichrist” destined to appear “‘in the last time”. 
And he fights alone, so far as our knowledge extends of helpers 
worthy to stand at his side. There were plenty to import the 
cruder Palestinian doctrine of resurrection and judgment, plenty 
to turn to “‘the tradition handed down”’, appealing like the writer 
of the Pastorals and the later Papias to “commandments de- 
livered by the Lord to the faith’, and to a standardized 
“doctrine which is according to godliness”. And there were 
plenty to appeal to a sheer eschatology, like that of the Book of 
Revelation, so strangely attributed by later tradition to our 
“John”. To these millenarian allies it must have been espe- 
cially difficult for our Paulinist to adjust himself. But like 
Paul he is an apostle of love and unity, bent on conciliation at 
any cost short of the sacrifice of conviction, but compelled like 
Paul to fight for the truth of the Gospel. 

It is to this unknown Ephesian elder, the “theologian” Evan- 
gelist, that the Church is chiefly indebted for its final victory 
over Gnosticism. Using the method of the Platonic dialogues 
and the free treatment explicitly allowed in both Synagogue and 
Church, he re-interpreted the record of the sayings and doings of 
Jesus to convey the great doctrinal teachings of Paul: the In- 
carnation in Jesus of the eternal Spirit of creation; revelation 
and redemption which the Greeks call Logos, but the Hebrews 
Wisdom; the fading of the religion of Temple and Scribe be- 
fore that of the new birth by water and the Spirit; a redemption 
to an eternal life in which judgment is already past, through 
faith in him who was lifted up on the cross; access in one Spirit 
unto the Father for Jew, Samaritan, and Greek, a new Temple 
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for all who worship in Spirit and in truth; a higher authority 
than Moses in the witness of Jesus’ words and works; bread 
from heaven by feasting on the life the heavenly Christ reveals 
and communicates. Thus the “spiritual” Evangelist handles the 
story in the opening scenes of his Gospel. The discourses are 
doctrinal expositions on occasions of the feasts of Judaism. 
Jesus goes to Jerusalem for a Passover and a Pentecost, then 
concludes his ministry in Galilee at another Passover. ‘Then 
he proceeds to Jerusalem at Tabernacles and is crucified there 
at a final Passover. A “sign” appropriate to the occasion is fol- 
lowed in each case by an expository discourse, in which over 
against “the Jews” Jesus sets forth the true significance of his 
person and work. 

It is difficult for us today to realize how much the Fourth 
Gospel has enriched our Christian conceptions. It incorporates 
the very heart of Paul’s teaching in its re-interpretation of the 
story of Jesus, which sets forth everything as the redemptive 
work of God zn Christ. This was the real refutation of Gnos- 
ticism. Where men have laid hold on its essential meaning, this 
Gospel of God im Christ has proved itself the remedy for the 
alienation of the world from God. 


CHAPTER XXXITI 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MINISTRY 


Modern churches have been so concerned to justify their own theories of the 
ministry by an appeal to the New Testament that writers have only too often 
been blinded by views they felt bound to defend. But today we are learning 
to lay theories aside and to set down only the facts. When we do this we see 
that the first Christians were chiefly concerned only to meet practical problems 
as they arose, and that more than one type of organization was evolved. 
HE Jews in New Testament days thought of themselves 
as belonging to the great and divinely established com- 
monwealth of Israel, which they described as ‘The 
Assembly”, in Greek sunagoge or ekklesis, the latter being 
the word we translate by “church”. Asa title for all Israel “The 
Assembly” could be only an ideal figure, but in practice the 
actual assembly of all Jews living in any place was conceived to 
represent it for most local concerns. ‘These local assemblies 
were invariably organized as a unit and were managed by a 
“Sanhedrim”, a board consisting of from seven to twenty-three 
members called “rulers” or “elders”. No distinction was made 
between the civil and religious powers of a Sanhedrim, because 
from the Jewish point of view these two powers were the same; 
both were derived from God’s revelation in the Old Testament, 
so that all functions were religious functions. Consequently 
the admission of a new elder was regarded as a religious ordina- 
tion, and was accomplished by the imposition of hands by the 
members of the board. Outside of Palestine, these boards had a 
permanent president, but in the Holy Land all their members 
were theoretically equal. 
For most purposes the Sanhedrims themselves were con- 
sidered equal, and the only higher authority was the Great 
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including the high priest as ex-officio president, and its decisions 
were binding on all Jews throughout the world. 

The first Christians were unaware of any intention to found a 
separate “Church”; they insisted that their brotherhood was 
simply a new ‘“‘Way” inside the general Assembly of Israel. At 
the beginning of the movement the need of organization was not 
felt; the existing officials of the people were the officials of the 
Christians also, and their authority was to be accepted wherever 
it did not clash with the new teaching. Problems that concerned 
only the Christians in any one place were settled by all the be- 
lievers there in a democratic gathering, and the typical phrase 
for the adoption of a new plan is that found in Acts, “The say- 
ing pleased the whole multitude.” Whatever special duties 
there were to be performed were committed to those who showed 
the best capabilities, these capabilities being regarded as gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, “dividing to each one severally even as he will”. 
That is, all the members of each community were regarded as 
having a direct ordination by the Spirit to fulfil the various 
obligations that might fall to them, whether teaching, ministry, 
exhortation, government, “help”, or what not. 

The only special officials that appear for this earliest period 
are the prophets and the apostles. The former were ecstatics, 
who believed that from time to time they could declare God’s 
will by direct inspiration; their authority was great, but of course 
was exercised only on special occasions. The apostles were mis- 
sionaries provided with very specific credentials—the number 
of the apostles at first was strictly limited—and their primary 
function was the spread of the faith in places where there were 
no churches. Over each new body of his converts the apostle 
had an authority that continued in some degree even after the 
congregation was well established, although any “lordship over 
your faith” was explicitly disclaimed. 

Within this apostolic band there was a special nucleus, ‘The 
Twelve” —the only “Apostles” generally remembered by 
moderns. During the first few years they appear to have re- 
mained together at Jerusalem, where they formed a sort of San- 
hedrim, although the exact extent of their authority is a much 
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disputed point. Later on they dispersed and joined their breth- 
ren in general missionary work, both within and without Pales- 
tine. 

A simple organization of this sort, however, could not long 
suffice for a movement growing with such extreme rapidity. 
This was particularly true when Christianity spread outside of 
Palestine, where the ‘new Israel” was beginning to be recog- 
nized as something distinct from “Israel according to the flesh” 
and the Jewish rulers were no longer acceptable. Moreover 
churches were arising which contained no members with any 
first-hand knowledge of Jesus and his message. Consequently 
the next official to appear was the “teacher”, whose business it 
was to familiarize himself with Jesus’ words and the other 
matters which every Christian should be able to learn. So for 
a while the teacher was an important functionary, so much so 
that, in | Corinthians, Paul opens his list of those endowed by 
the Spirit with the triad “apostles”, “prophets”, “teachers”. 
None of these officers have subsisted to the present day under 
their original titles. 

In many places in Palestine there were now so many Chris- 
tians that a general assembly of the members of the Church in 
such localities was becoming difficult, while the number of prob- 
lems that required attention was constantly growing; some dele- 
gation of responsibility had become unavoidable. As each local 
church was felt to represent the whole Church and so to possess 
its authority, the power to make such delegation was never ques- 
tioned, and as was natural enough these Jewish Christians 
followed the model of the Jewish communities by appointing 
elders. 

We hear of them first in Jerusalem, but it may be that a par- 
tial organization of this kind was effected there still earlier, for 
many scholars think that the ministrants named in Acts vi. 1-6 
were not really “deacons” but elders of the Greek-speaking por- 
tion of the community. But in any case this passage in Acts 
doubtless represents the method adopted in the complete organ- 
ization; the elders were elected by the whole local church and 
were then ordained by the apostles. How later elders were 
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ordained, however, is debated. Such passages as | Timothy iv. 
14, together with evidence from later Church history, indicate 
that the Christian elders had as full authority in this regard as 
their Jewish predecessors. On the other hand, there are those 
who maintain that there is other evidence to show that elders 
conferred ordination only in conjunction with some apostle. 
In any case, these elders took on all the other functions of 
the Jewish Sanhedrims and were the exclusive guardians of 
the Christian tradition; if teachers existed where government 
by elders was established they were presumably taken into the 
board and became elders. 

The system was so advantageous that by the end of the first 
century it had spread everywhere and so completely that Clement 
of Rome, writing about the year 95, holds that government by 
elders is of divine institution. Of the older officials the prophet 
was disappearing, but the missionaries naturally were continued, 
and they preserved some authority independent of the elders. 
In some quarters they were still styled apostles, even when they 
belonged to a newer generation, and the title survives well into 
the second century; in other parts of the Church the name 
“evangelist” was preferred. 

But in the meantime there was spreading a theory of church 
organization which centered all authority in a single individual. 
In the second century such men were known as “bishops” (from 
a Greek word meaning overseer), and it is possible that the term 
was so used in the New Testament period although not in the 
New Testament itself; the “bishops” of the Pastoral Epistles 
are either the same as the elders or else a specially active group 
among the elders. But James, the brother of Jesus, who pre- 
sided over the Church in Jerusalem, has most of the character- 
istics of a bishop in the later sense and is often regarded as 
being the first of the class. His authority, to be sure, was largely 
derived from the fact of his kinship to Jesus, but his personal 
administration set an important precedent. So even in the first 
century we hear of other Palestinian churches that likewise had 
single heads; some of these indeed could claim a similar family 
prerogative, but others could not. And under late first century 
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and second century conditions this government by one respon- 
sible man (the “monarchical episcopate”), besides the sanction 
and authority which the mother Church of Palestine had given 
it, provided a far more practical method of government than a 
somewhat unwieldly board of elders. And so the elders were 
reduced to the position of the bishop’s advisers, or—in the Meso- 
potamian mission—were for a while dispensed with altogether. 
By the end of the first century the monarchical episcopate was 
established in Palestine and Antioch and was spreading into 
Asia Minor; Diotrephes in 3 John is probably one of the bishops 
whose newer authority was clashing with the older forms. Fif- 
teen years later the correspondence of Ignatius of Antioch 
shows the Asia Minor churches all organized on the episcopal 
model, although protests had perhaps not yet died down. At the 
close of the next generation it is only in Alexandria that we 
hear of elders as the supreme authority, while by the close of 
the second century the episcopal conquest was complete. 

How the first bishops were ordained, and how their ordina- 
tion was continued to fill the earliest vacancies is still obscure. 
But generally speaking, once the system was adopted it was held 
that only bishops could ordain. 

Deacons are mentioned in the Pastoral Epistles as a matter of 
course, their duties being connected chiefly with the administra- 
tion of charity. From this time on deacons are found in every 
Church, but when or where the office originated is unknown. 
The word “deacon” does not occur in the account of the appoint- 
ment of the ministrants in Acts. 

During the earliest years the work of women, at least that of 
some individuals, was evidently important. We hear of 
prophetesses more than once and of feminine leaders of the 
Church’s prayers. One woman, Priscilla, was clearly an out- 
standing figure, so capable as a teacher that she could instruct 
the scholarly Apollos, and some distinguished scholars have 
even argued that the Epistle to the Hebrews was her work. But 
contemporary tendencies, aided no doubt by abuses which had 
occurred, put a stop to feminine prominence. .Women were for- 
bidden to speak in church, a rule which later somehow got 
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incorporated in Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
their ministry was restricted to private prayer and to good 
works. And in these the only women to occupy an official po- 
sition were the “widows”, whose qualifications and duties are 
described in the First Epistle to Timothy. But it will be ap- 
parent from this review as a whole how practical was the evo- 
lution of the ministerial organization of the Church during the 
first Christian century. 
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BOOK V 


THE MAKING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The age of the Apostles was above all an age of action, and yet 
this age produced a literature unparalleled for its depth and its 
beauty. In the course of the present volume most of this litera- 
ture has already been described; two questions remain—how 
were the Gospels written, and how were the various apostolic 
writings gathered into a single volume, the New Testament? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
SOURCES OF THE GOSPELS 


A century ago it was often argued that since our Gospels were all written many 
years after the death of Christ their evidence could not be trustworthy. This 
was perhaps the most serious of all the objections to Christianity; and until 
recent times it could not be properly answered. Now it has been proved by 
scientific analysis that though the Gospels themselves are late they are compiled 
from documents which run back to the earliest years. This discovery of the 
sources of the Gospels is one of the most interesting and valuable of modern 
achievements. 


HE Jews were in the habit of preserving with great care 
the epigrammatical sayings of the great rabbis, but they 
seem early to have lost that biographical interest which 
is displayed in the historical books of the Old Testament; it 
is remarkable that no Life of any of the later prophets or 
rabbis is preserved. On the other hand, the Greeks and Romans 
—and that rather specially in the first century A.D.—were 
keenly interested in biography; the most famous Lives of anti- 
quity, those of Plutarch, were produced only a few years later 
than the Gospels. It is not surprising then that Lives of Christ 
were not written in Aramaic, the language of Palestine, nor 
during the first generation. They were written in Greek, for 
the Greek-speaking world and in the second generation. The 
earliest of them was Mark, and this, says the tradition, was 
written in Rome “after the death of Peter and Paul”. 
Eusebius, the Father of Church history, has preserved, among 
other excerpts from a lost work of Papias, who wrote about 
A.D. 145, one containing a statement in regard to the origin 
of Mark, quoted in full as follows: 
“And the elder said this also: Mark, having become the 
interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately everything that he 
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devised his own way of combining into a coherent story, the 
materials derived from these various sources. 

5. The language used by Mark is much rougher and more un- 
conventional than that of the other Gospels. The alterations 
they make are constantly of the nature of stylistic improvement. 
Moreover Mark frequently preserves little details of fact which 
have a primitive look. 

The full force of these considerations—especially those num- 
bered 4 and 5—cannot be appreciated from a bald summary 
like that given above. But it would seem reasonable to con- 
clude that a first-hand study of the evidence in all its details 
puts beyond dispute the main conclusion that Matthew and 
Luke used Mark. 

But though Mark appears to have been the principal source 
of the biographical or narrative element in Matthew and Luke, 
the great mass of the teaching of Jesus and the great majority 
of the Parables must have been derived by them from sources 
other than Mark. In view of the importance of the material 
in question it is necessary to ask how far it is possible to get any 
light on the origin of these other sources. 

The first thing that we notice is that a considerable amount 
of this discourse-material, approximately two hundred verses, 
appears in both Matthew and Luke. Practically everything, 
for instance, in what is commonly called the Sermon on the 
Plain (Luke vi. 20-49) appears in Matthew’s Sermon on the 
Mount; and a good deal of the Sermon on the Mount which 
does not occur in the Sermon on the Plain is nevertheless found 
in Luke in other contexts. The occurrence of a large amount 
of the same material in both Matthew and Luke is a fact de- 
manding some explanation. The explanation which commends 
itself to the great majority of scholars is that both Matthew 
and Luke derived this material from a written document now 
lost. This hypothetical document is usually referred to as ‘“Q” 
(a title derived from the first letter of the German word Quelle, 
meaning source). It would appear a reasonable conjecture that 
this lost document ‘“‘Q” was the work of the Apostle Matthew, 
and that our First Gospel obtained its name from the fact that 
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it incorporated this older document—just as the modern law 
student still reads as “Blackstone” a work which incorporates, 
with much expansion from other sources, the work of that 
celebrated eighteenth century lawyer. : 

An interesting fact about “Q” is that its contents seem to 
some small extent to have overlapped with those of Mark. It 
seems, for example, that ““Q” had accounts of John the Baptist’s 
preaching, the temptation, and the Beelzebub controversy con- 
siderably fuller than the brief summary of these given in Mark. 
And it had a version of the Parable of the Mustard Seed—with 
that of the Leaven attached—slightly different to Mark’s. 
Whenever “Q” and Mark overlap Matthew carefully combines 
the two versions, whereas Luke seems to reject that of Mark 
in favor of the version he found in “Q”, 

Since where “‘Q” and Mark overlap, the version of ‘“‘Q” gen- 
erally—not always—looks more original, it is probable that the 
document ‘“‘Q” was older than Mark and is perhaps the oldest 
written record we can trace of Jesus’ teaching. But the recog- 
nition of the importance of the source “Q” has caused some 
writers to underestimate the value of other collections of Christ’s 
teaching which are incorporated in Matthew and Luke. It 
is to these other sources, for example, that we owe the great ma- 
jority of the parables. These are for the most part stamped with 
the hall-mark of authenticity as being plainly the utterances of 
religious genius. 

Accordingly, special attention must be directed towards the 
sources of Luke, other than Mark and “Q”. More than half 
the parables are found only in Luke, and he has also a large 
number of interesting and obviously authentic sayings not found 
elsewhere. Luke also seems to have had an account of the 
Passion story, from the Last Supper onwards, independent of 
that found in Mark. 

The author of the Third Gospel is also the author of its 
sequel, the Acts, and the only natural interpretation of the “we 
sections’—that is, those passages in the Acts where the narrative 
is in the first person plural—is that the author was on those 
occasions in Paul’s company, and a careful comparison of the 
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“we sections” with the names of the companions mentioned by 
Paul as with him at the time of writing his various letters shows 
that the name of no other companion except Luke, “the be- 
loved physician”, would fit every case, but this name does fit. 
As the tradition assigns the Gospel and Acts to Luke, only 
exceptionally strong reasons would justify the rejection of the 
traditional authorship. Such reasons, according to the prevail- 
ing opinion, are not forthcoming. Luke, then, was with Paul 
on his last visit to Jerusalem and during the two years when 
he was a prisoner in Caesarea. We naturally surmise that the 
greater part of the material found only in Luke represents 
information collected by him during his two years’ stay in 
Caesarea about the year A.D. 60. Luke specially mentions 
Philip and his four daughters, who were prophetesses, as resi- 
dent in that city; it has been suggested that much of his in- 
formation may have been obtained from members of this 
family; and it has been thought that the special interest shown 
by Luke in our Lord’s attitude towards women may be due 
to the prominent position of the daughters of Philip in the 
Church of Caesarea. The first two chapters of Luke differ 
from the rest of the Gospel in being written in a style markedly 
Hebraistic. Some scholars hold that it is a translation from a 
Hebrew document. If so, it will probably have emanated from 
somewhere in Palestine; but as its style is quite different from 
that of the matter we have referred to as the Caesarean tradition 
it may have come into his hands at a different time. 

We pass on to consider the material in Matthew which cannot 
be traced to either Mark or “Q”. A great deal of this has an 
extraordinarily Jewish flavor. Indeed some of the sayings re- 
corded in this Gospel are not only Jewish in character but 
“Judaistic”; that is, they appear to reflect the attitude of that 
part in the Church which under the leadership of James stood 
for a rigid observance of the Mosaic Law. It is difficult, for 
instance, to accept as an authentic saying of Christ the words 
(Matthew xii. 2-3), “The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat; all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe.” This saying appears to enjoin on Christians the 
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minute observance not only of the Law but of “the tradition of 
the elders” as well. But in all ages sayings of a great leader 
are likely to be misquoted in the heat of controversy; and at a 
time when sayings were preserved in oral tradition this would 
be easier than it is today. It is, however, important to notice 
that this tendency to misquote would operate only in regard to 
issues which were controversial; and it would not be likely to 
affect the tradition of the ethical teaching of Christ in other 
respects. Indeed the retentiveness of the Oriental memory, and 
the Jewish practice of learning by heart the maxims of the 
rabbis, would be likely to secure a far higher standard of ac- 
curacy in this matter than would be possible in the West. The 
occurrence of a few Judaistic sayings in a Gospel like Matthew 
—which clearly regards Christianity as a world religion open 
to the Gentiles (Matthew viii, xxiv, xxvi, xxviil)—can only 
be explained satisfactorily on the theory that its author is in- 
corporating an ancient source whose wording he could not 
venture to modify substantially. The natural explanation is 
that Matthew incorporated a cycle of tradition emanating from 
the church of Jerusalem. 

There remain certain elements in Matthew—the first two 
chapters, for example, and some minor details which he adds 
to Mark’s version of the Passion—which do not appear to be 
derived from either Mark, “Q”’, or the Jerusalem discourse- 
source. It is probable that these are derived from oral tradition 
current in the Church where, and at the date when, the Gospel 
was composed. Arguing from the concurrence of a large num- 
ber of small pieces of evidence, the date of this Gospel might 
be fixed at about A.D. 85, and the place of writing as Antioch, 
the capital of the Roman province of Syria and the first head- 
quarters of Gentile Christianity (Acts xi. 16). 

To sum up, Matthew and Luke, besides incorporating the 
greater part of Mark, seem to have had access to at least three 
ancient and independent sources. Of these “Q” may well be 
a Greek translation of an Aramaic work of the Apostle 
Matthew, and on any view it is of great antiquity. The other 
two sources may reasonably be supposed to represent the tra- 
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ditions current in Jerusalem and Caesarea respectively about 
A.D. 60. 

Looking back on the foregoing survey, four facts stand out: 

1. The Gospel of Mark is a rough pioneer attempt to satisfy 
the Greek and Roman interest in biography by a Life based, 
partly on the earliest Jerusalem traditions, and partly on the 
writer’s recollections of Peter’s reminiscences. ‘To Luke we 
owe some important details in the story of the Passion and a 
few others anecdotes; but so far as incident is concerned we 
(and the other Evangelists) are mainly dependent on Mark. 

2. Matthew and Luke were men of better education than 
Mark and set about to improve upon his pioneer work. They 
produced Lives of Christ more or less in accordance with the 
classical conception of biography. 

3. Our knowledge of the teaching of Jesus is ultimately due 
to the Jewish practice of memorizing the actual words of the 
great rabbis. At least three collections of his sayings, first 
preserved in this way and then written down and translated 
into Greek, survive in Matthew and Luke. Hence while Mark 
is our primary authority for the life of Christ, for his teaching 
we look first to Matthew and Luke. 

4. Whenever they are not following Mark or “Q”, Matthew 
and Luke differ so much—especially in regard to the Infancy, 
the Geneologies, and the Resurrection-appearances—that we 
must assume they were written in churches some distance apart. 
Matthew most probably represents Antioch about A.D. 85. 
Luke one would naturally suppose was produced (about A.D. 
80) in one of the churches founded by Paul. At any rate it is 
probable that these two Gospels were not originally written 
for the whole Church and for some years circulated only in the 
churches of some definite locality. The process by which these 
“local Gospels” came to be acknowledged by the Church 
Universal is part of the story of the Canon. 

The Fourth Gospel raises questions more difficult and more 
acutely controverted than any other Book in the New Testa- 
ment; and even the most summary discussion of these would oc- 
cupy a whole volume. All that our space allows is to state what 
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seems the most probable view, without any of those hesitations, 
qualifications, or indications of the existence of good authority 
for a different view, which, in a longer treatment, would be 
appropriate. 

The intention of the author of this Gospel was not primarily 
historical. He tells us so himself. ‘Many other signs did 
Jesus . . . which are not written in this book; but these are 
written that ye may believe.” (John xx. 30f.) That is to 
say, the Gospel is avowedly a selection of incidents chosen for 
the sake of the religious message which they conveyed. We 
ask, then, What was this message? 

1. John—the name is used here without begging the question 
of authorship—is a mystic; like Paul, on whose writings he has 
deeply meditated, he is a Christocentric mystic, that is, a mystic 
whose religious aspiration is towards union with God thought 
of, not as the One or the Absolute, but as the omnipresent 
spiritual Christ. 

2. John was a Jew, but he was writing in Ephesus to a Church 
largely Greek, the educated members of which had been trained 
in Greek philosophy. Philosophy in the Greek world had much 
the same intellectual prestige as science in the modern world; 
and no religion can hold its own unless it can express itself 
in terms which have a meaning for the dominant thought 
of the age. To the Greek world John’s message is that Chris- 
tianity is the one true philosophy. 

3. Christianity inherited the monotheism of the Old Testa- 
ment; but Jewish opponents continually alleged that to worship 
Christ was to abandon monotheism. To the Jew John urges 
that, without Christ, the One God is incompletely revealed. 

John after years of meditation has found the solution of all 
these problems in the conception of Christ as the Incarnation 
of the Logos, or Word, of God. This term Logos (which means 
thought expressed) had been chosen by Philo, the philosophic 
Jew of Alexandria, fifty years before, as a means of effecting 
a synthesis between the Jewish conception of God as personal 
and transcendent and the Greek idea of a divine reason 
immanent in the universe. This conception of an immanent 
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divine reason provided an intellectual formula for the ex- 
pression of that knowledge of the spiritual Christ which came 
to him through his mystic experience; and it was an expression 
which would satisfy the Greek mind. Moreover since the name 
of Philo was one which every Jew respected, it reminded the 
Jew of a way of differentiating between God and His Logos 
within the limits of monotheism which should make it possible 
for him to worship Christ. 

Plato had regarded the material world as an imperfect re- 
flection of an eternal and ideal world existing in the thought 
of God. Naturally therefore John regards any and every con- 
crete action of Christ—the thought of God incarnate—as neces- 
sarily the representation in time of an eternal verity. If Jesus 
feeds a multitude by the lake, this is not just an interest- 
ing occurrence that happened once in Galilee, it is the expression 
in time of the eternal principle that Christ is the spiritual 
food of man. If he raises Lazarus from the dead, it is not just 
Lazarus who was brought back to earth, it is a manifestation 
of the principle that Christ is the Resurrection and the Life. 
Accordingly one reasons that John would not have included in 
his Gospel any story which he did not believe to be historical, 
though in certain cases it is possible that he accepted as histori- 
cal stories which in point of fact were not so. Nevertheless as he 
had probably told these stories again and again to illustrate 
the principles which seemed to him to be embodied in them, it 
is quite likely that in some cases minor details became insensibly 
modified so as to make the stories express these principles more 
perfectly. Hence though he accepts them as facts and tells 
them as facts, the main value of the stories to him is that of 
allegory. 

A study of the literary relations between the Fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptics makes it practically certain that the author 
drew some of his information from Mark and some from Luke. 
There is no sufficient evidence that John used Matthew, a 
Gospel which had probably only just reached Ephesus at the 
time when he was writing. It would appear, however, from 
the topographical knowledge of Jerusalem which he displays, 
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that John had at any rate a pilgrim’s knowledge of Palestine. 
It is therefore probable that some of the facts which he men- 
tions, which are not recorded in the Synoptics, were derived by 
him from Jerusalem tradition. 

If the above description of the character of the Gospel and 
of the sources of information relied upon by its author is correct, 
it is clear that the Gospel can hardly be assigned to the Apostle 
John. Who then was the author, and how are we to explain 
its attribution to the Apostle? 

Considerations of style and identity of outlook suggest that 
the three Epistles of John are by the same author as the Gospel. 
Now the writer of the Second and Third Epistles speaks of him- 
self as ‘“‘the elder’, as if that were a title distinctive of himself. 
But this title also occurs in the extract from Papias, quoted at 
the beginning of this chapter, apropos of the authorship of 
Mark; and the Elder John, we have seen, is spoken of by Papias 
as ‘‘a disciple of the Lord”, but is clearly distinguished from the 
Twelve. Irenaeus tells us that as a boy he listened to the ser- 
mons of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, who described his re- 
lations ‘with John and others who had seen the Lord”. Ire- 
naeus identifies this John with the Apostle and states that he 
survived in Ephesus until after the accession of Trajan (A.D. 
98). Now a confusion between John the Apostle and another 
John who “had seen the Lord” would not be difficult; and as 
the natural instinct of the Church would be to suppose that 
so valuable a Gospel could only be the work of an Apostle, the 
tradition which identified its author with the Apostle would 
inevitably prevail. If the Gospel was the work of one who, 
even though not an Apostle, had actually seen Christ, it cannot 
plausibly be later than A.D. 95. 

To sum up, the Fourth Gospel is not, and was not intended 
to be, a biography. It is a meditation—a meditation by the 
greatest of all Christian mystics—on certain aspects of the Life 
of Christ, and it is an interpretation—an inspired interpreta- 
tion—of the meaning of that life as God in man made manifest. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE NEW TESTAMENT ASSEMBLED 


The New Testament consists of a number of separate writings, and the process 

by which they were selected and brought together was a long and complicated 

one. Some of the present Books were not at first accepted; other writings had 

once a place in the New Testament and were gradually allowed to fall out. 

It is not easy to determine the principles on which the selection was made; but 

there can be no doubt that the New Testament as we now have it contains all 
that was most precious and vital in the early literature. 


IBLE students are so familiar with the New Testament 
that they are apt to take it for granted, and fail to realize 
that just below the surface there lies a whole series of 

problems. Why should there be a New Testament at all? 
Why should it consist of just those Books which it contains? 
What were the stages by which it reached its present 
forme What principles were applied to determine the selection 
of Books for inclusion? 

The New Testament itself discloses that the several Books 
do not bear the trace of having been written to fit exactly into a 
scheme of sacred literature planned from the outset. They are 
incidental in their origin and owe their existence to some acci- 
dental situation. This is clearest perhaps in the case of Paul’s 
correspondence. It may be due to the entrance into a Church, 
or group of churches, of some form of false teaching, as in the 
Epistles to the Galatians or the Colossians; or to the necessity 
of correcting the erroneous impression derived from a previous 
letter, as in 2 Thessalonians; or to the emergence of abuses 
in a Church and request for advice on ethical or theological 
issues, as in | Corinthians; or even to the desirability of smooth- 
ing the way for an intended visit, as in the Epistle to the Romans. 
But this is true of other canonical letters. The First Epistle of 


Peter was written to encourage the readers in the tribulations 
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through which they were passing, while Hebrews was an at- 
tempt to save the recipients from the peril of abandoning Chris- 
tianity altogether. So the seven Letters in the Apocalypse are 
exactly adjusted to the needs, the defects, and the merits of the 
churches addressed. From these examples we see that the New 
Testament grew, not in harmony with a plan laid down before- 
hand, but in response to definite needs of local churches with 
their own individual problems to solve. 

Moreover it does not seem as if the writers had any conscious- 
ness that, when they wrote the records or letters which are 
collected in the New Testament, they were engaged in an excep- 
tional task. They did not distinguish the inspiration of their 
written from that of their spoken utterance. For them writing 
was in some instances an unwelcome substitute for speech. 
They committed to paper what they would have preferred to say 
face to face, had not an unkind fortune severed them from those 
to whom they wrote. The world has been permanently enriched 
by this disability; but the fact that personal intercourse was 
preferred to communication by letter makes it clear that no 
weight was felt to attach to the written, which was not present 
in the spoken, word. Yet the one rapidly slipped into oblivion, 
while the other abides as our imperishable possession, 

We see then how dependent on accidental conditions was the 
origin of much of our sacred literature. The emergence of 
some controversial question in theology might call for authori- 
tative decision; some problem in ethics might demand solution; 
some grave disorder in conduct, or breach of discipline, might 
call for rebuke or chastisement; or a fiery trial might elicit 
tender comfort or radiant promise. And whether instruction, 
reproof, and consolation were administered in person or by letter 
would depend on the accident of presence or absence. Yet the 
Christian who believes in the universal Providence of God and 
the guidance of the Church by His Holy Spirit, and who recog- 
nizes what momentous issues hung on the transmission to later 
ages of the apostolic messages, will see His hand in the actual 
result. For all that faith need anticipate is that, through what- 
ever accidents, the truth which it was essential for us to know 
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was communicated and preserved, in one way or another, for all 
time. The circumstance which seemed to make the utterance 
itself subject to the caprice of fortune, and its preservation to 
depend upon a chain of accidents only conditioned the occasion 
and the form; it did not determine whether the truth should be 
communicated or not. 


I 


An investigation of the actual structure of Israel’s sacred 
Book demonstrates that the religion and the literature of the 
Hebrews grew out of their history. History was the chosen 
medium through which God revealed Himself to His people. 
In wonderful acts of deliverance and in victory over enemies; 
in overwhelming natural calamities or crushing defeats; in the 
even flow of the national life or in the foaming rapids down 
which it was dashed hither and thither, the people felt itself 
to be in contact with its God, who thus disclosed His nature 
through action, even more than through description and defi- 
nition of His character. And in its later and loftier reaches the 
coarser medium of the whole Hebrew nation, so mixed and 
often so intractable, could no longer be adequate for the function 
which at the outset it had fulfilled. Hence the finer and more 
spiritual elements in the revelation demanded a more delicate 
and sensitive instrument to receive and reproduce it. Through 
congenial groups, but still more through elect personalities who 
had passed through some vivid and profound experience, fresh 
visions of God, new conceptions of religion and morality were 
attained. 

Thus national history and personal experience were the de- 
vinely chosen channels through which the Old Testament rey- 
elation came. And this revelation consisted not merely in 
theological truths or moral principles; it unveiled the face 
of God Himself, whether in the slow movement of great events, 
or in long drawn-out experience of the individual, or in radiant 
and intense moments of vision. Moreover the history and the 
experience needed interpretation. And here also divinely 
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gifted men disclosed the true significance of what might other- 
wise have been misunderstood. But while the whole process 
of revelation and interpretation was thus brought to completion, 
it might nevertheless have been lost for subsequent ages, and 
would assuredly have been at least distorted out of recognition, 
if ithad not been committed to writing. Such a failure to secure 
for the permanent possession of mankind the results of this long 
process, divinely initiated as it had been, and guided towards 
a goal definitely contemplated from the outset, would have been 
to stultify the election of Israel to its unique eminence in the 
religious history of our race. So the Old Testament came into 
existence, the record of a revelation rather than the revelation 
itself, yet the indispensable instrument of its preservation. 

In Christianity, which was the climax of the Old Testament 
revelation, this triple combination of revelation, interpretation, 
and record is repeated. Here, too, the revelation is given pri- 
marily through history and personality. For Jesus was himself 
the supreme revelation of God, expressing in human personality 
and character the essential qualities of his Father, and giving 
these their deepest and fullest manifestation in the acts he 
did and, above all, in the death which he endured. His words 
were incomparable; but his acts, his conduct, his reaction to his 
varying environment gave a still profounder disclosure of God. 
Yet he himself was more than either his utterance or his deed. 
Not the word he uttered, but the Word he was, constituted his 
supreme contribution to religion. He was God’s self-transla- 
tion out of the speech of eternity into the speech of time. And 
this revelation-value of Jesus rose to its highest point in his 
Passion and death. But Christian faith has always seen in 
Jesus, not a revealer only, but a Redeemer; and here also the 
Passion and death mark the loftiest point of his achievement. 
Not indeed that we should think of his redemptive value as en- 
tirely concentrated in his death. His career was all of a piece. 
We must read the life with the illumination of Calvary cast 
back upon it; we must put into the death all the significance of 
the life. While the teaching of Jesus must be placed in a posi- 
tion secondary to his personality and his work, it was of 
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immeasurable importance. It conveyed in striking aphorism or 
sustained discourse, lit up by felicitous illustration or enshrined 
in matchless parable, the profoundest truths concerning God 
and man’s relation to Him, and the most searching principles 
touching inward character and outward conduct. 

But while revelation was complete in the personality of Jesus 
and in his deeds and words, an interpretation of it was also 
essential. In a measuure this was supplied by Jesus himself. 
The estimate which he formed of himself and the significance 
of his work remain the starting-point from which his followers 
seek to apprehend his essential nature and quality. But the 
interpretation is completed from other sides. No great person- 
ality can be fully understood, so long as we limit ourselves to the 
span of his earthly career. We must trace his influence in the 
forces he liberated, in the movements he set on foot, in the men 
he trained and inspired. All later history indeed bears the 
stamp of Jesus upon it. But his influence is discernible with 
unusual clearness in the history of the primitive Church, the 
story of which we can extract from the Acts of the Apostles and 
from the Epistles. But for a fuller and more direct interpre- 
tation we must go to the great teachers of the primitive Church 
who, approaching the problem from different angles, gave us a 
many-sided explanation of his person and work. 

And of this revelation, as well as of its interpretation, we 
have the record in the New Testament, which thus plays in 
Christianity the same part as the Old Testament played in the 
religion of Israel. The record is largely given to us in the 
Gospels, the interpretation in the Epistles. 


II 


It is obvious that the Gospels owe their origin to various 
causes. There was in the first place the necessity for communi- 
cating to converts such information about the Founder of the re- 
ligion as it was essential for them to know. At the outset this 
may have been simply communicated in oral teaching. The eye- 
witnesses would relate their reminiscences of the Master’s acts 
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and teaching, but before long it would be realized that oral 
must be supplemented or supplanted by documentary transmis- 
sion. The rapid spread of the Christian mission in Palestine 
and Syria quickly made it impracticable for the churches to 
receive their instruction from eye-witnesses. The teachers en- 
trusted with this work would feel the need of written memo- 
randa, recording utterances of Jesus or stories about him or 
both. 

But for purposes of propaganda and controversy it was es- 
sential from a very early date to create a Christian apologetic. 
This, as the Gospels show, was directed specially against the 
Jews, and was designed to prove from the Old Testament that 
Jesus of Nazareth had fulfilled the messianic prophecies. Later 
it became of importance to prove that Christianity had no com- 
plicity with treason against the Roman Empire. To meet the 
former need it is probable that at a quite early date collections 
of texts from the Old Testament, proving such messianic ful- 
filment, would be compiled; and traces of the use of such col- 
lections have, rightly or wrongly, been discovered in several 
New Testament Books. Such proof-texts occur very frequently 
in the First Gospel, and are also characteristic of the Fourth. 
The defence of Christianity against the charge of disloyalty to 
the State is seen in the effort to exonerate Pilate and throw the 
whole blame for the Crucifixion upon the Jews. 

In the Acts of the Apostles a similar motive is also discern- 
ible. The author constantly brings out the favorable attitude 
of the Roman authorities towards Paul. He might but for his 
appeal to Caesar have been set at liberty at Caesarea; and when 
he arrives at Rome he is kept in honorable confinement and 
allowed, even under the eye of the imperial authority, to carry 
on his propaganda without restriction. But the Acts of the 
Apostles is also an apology for Christianity against Judaism. 
Everywhere it is the Jews who are shown to be the persistent 
opponents of the Gospel; their attitude is but a repetition of the 
inveterate disobedience and unbelief of their ancestors; Chris- 
tianity is the true Judaism, the consummation of the hope of 
Israel to which all the Fathers looked forward. The promised 
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Messiah, God’s holy and righteous servant, has been unjustly 
crucified ; but God has vindicated him by raising him from the 
dead. Thus the author of the Acts defends the Church against 
the Jewish controversialist; he appeals to his Jewish readers to 
accept the argument from prophecy—corroborated by the 
mighty works and above all by the Resurrection—and to 
welcome Jesus as the true Messiah. But he also suggests a 
further reason why the Roman Empire should spare the Church. 
For Judaism was a national religion, rooted in the ancient past, 
and therefore enjoying a legalized position. While the Church 
remained a Jewish sect it was in the same sheltered position. 
But when Christianity was clearly differentiated from Judaism 
it was stripped of the protection which its origin in Judaism had 
afforded it. It was a new religion and therefore illegal. If, 
however, the author could convince the authorities that the 
Church was really the true Israel, and Christianity the true 
Judaism, then the legal protection which Rome had granted to 
the Jews might justly be claimed by the Christians. 

The persecution of the Church by the State may also have 
prompted the First Epistle of Peter. A fiery trial had come 
upon its recipients; they were bearing reproach for the name 
of Christ; they were suffering as Christians. It is not indeed 
certain that their sufferings were inflicted by judges and magis- 
trates, nor that the profession of Christianity was regarded as a 
criminal offence; but the language of the Epistle rather strongly 
suggests that membership in the Church was liable to be visited 
with extreme penalties. Hence the author dwells much upon 
suffering, not only that which the readers are enduring, but the 
sufferings of Christ of which they are now made partakers. 
And like other New Testament writers he deals explicitly with 
the urgent problem of defining the proper conduct of the Chris- 
tian as a loyal subject and the fitting attitude towards the 
government. The typical temper of the Christian is expressed 
in the maxim of Jesus, “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s”; in Paul’s reasoned exhortation to the Roman Chris- 
tians to submit, for conscience’ sake, to the powers of the State, 
which have been ordained by God; in the injunctions of the 
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Pastoral Epistles that prayers should be offered for the emperor; 
and in the command of Peter that his readers should be obedient 
to the emperor and his ministers. 

But the Book of Revelation was one striking exception to 
this attitude. It is possible indeed that some of the sections 
in which the hatred of the Roman Empire comes to its fiercest 
expression were derived from a Jewish source, and that Rome, 
the scarlet-clad woman drunk with the blood of the saints, was 
in the first instance the Rome which had destroyed Jerusalem 
and quenched the Jewish rebellion in torrents of blood. Yet 
the author cannot disclaim responsibility, for he had incorpo- 
rated them in his vision. The Book probably had its origin in 
the reign of Domitian, who beyond most of his predecessors 
had insisted on his divinity. Its writer anticipates that the 
fanaticism which characterized the devotees of the imperial 
worship will reach unprecedented heights; that those who refuse 
to join in it will be marked out for death; and that the Devil, 
using the emperor as his tool, will launch on the Church a per- 
secution so terrible that few, if any, will escape. He does not 
always maintain the Christian level. He describes in appalling 
language the judgments which are to fall on the guilty empire. 
Yet there is no suggestion that the Christians should offer re- 
sistance. And to do him justice we must understand the motive 
for his judgment on the heathen world. It was not primarily 
the vindictiveness of the oppressed, though that does find ex- 
pression, notably in the cry of the souls under the altar. He had 
all the Jewish loathing for the unclean abominations of pagan- 
ism, and this comes out in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
chapters. But the deepest motive was his horror of idolatry, 
which was for Jew and Christian alike the gravest of all sins. 
To pray for the emperor they counted a duty; but to wor- 
ship him was to give to the creature the homage due to the 
Creator alone, to be guilty of apostasy from the supreme loyalty. 
And it was on this that the issue turned between Rome and the 
Christians. It was not really a mutual misunderstanding. No 
Christian could render to Caesar the worship which he exacted, 
without treason to his God. The question at issue was one of 
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principle, and Jews and Christians alike were right to be in- 
flexible. Nor is it at all certain that clearer insight into the 
Christian principle would really have affected the policy of the 
empire. There was a direct clash of ideals. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, also, the apologetic interest 
is prominent. Opinion is still much divided as to the situation 
which called forth the letter. The present writer adheres to the 
traditional view that the readers were Jewish Christians in peril 
of a relapse to Judaism. But whether this be so or not it is un- 
deniable that the author institutes a many-sided comparison 
between Judaism and Christianity. His fundamental thesis is 
that there are two orders of being—this world, governed by the 
angels; and the world to come, of which man is the destined 
lord. Of these the world to come, though it still awaits realiza- 
tion here below, is the older. It is indeed eternal, the home 
of the ultimate realities, spiritual and imperishable, lifted above 
all change and decay. Of this heavenly and immaterial origin 
the present age is the coarse physical copy, temporal and evanes- 
cent, devoid of all spiritual reality or power. To the heavenly 
order belongs the spiritual tabernacle, the sanctuary wherein 
Jesus ministers. Of this, the material tabernacle constructed 
by Moses is the copy. Its priesthood, since it is physical and 
rests on physical descent, is subject to constant change; physi- 
cal, too, are its sacrifices, the blood of irrational victims, in which 
there is no moral element efficacious to cleanse the conscience 
that men may draw near to God. But the Son of God, honor- 
ing the tie of kinship with men who were his brothers, descended 
into this lower order that he might know their experience of 
temptation, suffering and death from the inside, and thus render 
them effective help and qualify himself to be their high priest. 
He died as a sacrificial victim that he might libera e his blood 
and present it in the heavenly tabernacle, where he now sits 
enthroned at his Father’s side, to make an all-availing inter- 
cession. So it is futile to cling to the Law, which was given by 
the angels whose dominion is doomed to pass away, and which 
through its secondary origin and physical quality is devoid 
of all spiritual efficiency! Its disappearance is at hand; 
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already the powers of the world to come are making themselves 
felt through the veil. Though not yet do we see all things made 
subject to man, nevertheless the coronation of Jesus is the 
pledge that the crisis draws near when, in the convulsion of 
heaven and earth, the world to come will replace this physical 
and temporal order, and man will enter upon his reign. 

The same problem of the Law and Gospel was of course 
handled by Paul with amazing insight, resourcefulness, and 
power, even though with rabbinical arguments suited to his 
own age rather than to ours. But for the origin of the remark- 
able correspondence, in which he handles this and other topics, 
we must refer to other sections of this volume. Nor do the re- 
maining books call for extended notice. The Epistle of James 
is a rather enigmatic work whose date and authorship are un- 
certain. The writer is keen on practical questions; he is impa- 
tient of theological discussion; he recognizes the value of ortho- 
doxy, but is alive to its peril if it is not accompanied by good 
works. He reflects the influence of the teachings of Jesus and 
especially the Sermon on the Mount; but he stands alone among 
the New Testament writers for the poverty of his references to 
the Master. The First Epistle of John may perhaps be best 
understood in close association with the Fourth Gospel, though 
it is characterized by its attacks on false teachers, who denied the 
reality of Christ’s earthly life. The Second and Third Epistles 
of John are notes, the former attacking a similar heresy, the 
latter protesting against one Diotrephes, who was sacrificing 
the unity of the Church to his personal ambition. The Epistle 
of Jude, also of uncertain date, is directed against a heresy which 
belittled the moral law; and a considerable part of it has been 
incorporated in the Second Epistle of Peter, now regarded by 
almost all scholars as a work of the second century. 


IlI 


The writers of the New Testament had themselves no concep- 
tion that their compositions were contributions to a Canon, that 
is, an authoritative collection of Christian Sacred Books. They 
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had a Bible in the Old Testament, which for them was complete 
and final. Nor did they anticipate that their condition would 
be other than brief and provisional; Jesus would shortly return 
from heaven and the Kingdom of God would come in its fulness 
of power. They were the less conscious of the need for Chris- 
tian Scriptures since the elastic and unscientific methods of 
interpretation, which were then in vogue, enabled them to find 
their doctrines without difficulty in the Old Testament. Yet 
almost from the first processes began to operate which led on to 
the creation of a collection of Christian Scriptures. We may 
take it for granted that from the outset the sayings of Jesus 
would stand on no lower level than the Old Testament. And 
since Jesus in several respects set the Old Testament aside by 
his own authority, we are justified in saying that, narrow and 
timid though many of his disciples were, they can hardly have 
failed to recognize that the authority of Jesus ranked higher 
than that of the Old Testament, and on occasion even overrode 
it. Accordingly, when these sayings were committed to writ- 
ing and their authenticity was recognized, they must in the 
esteem of Christians have stood in every respect on an equality 
with the Old Testament. But the same position would not 
necessarily be accorded to narratives about Jesus. For these 
were human records, though their subject was divine, and they 
did not carry with them the same unquestioned authority or 
evoke the same instinctive acceptance as the words of the 
Savior. The free handling which the material of the Second 
Gospel receives from the writers of the First and the Third 
Gospels, or the attitude of Luke to his predecessors in the 
preface to his Gospel, sufficiently illustrates this point. More- 
over, while the eye-witnesses lived, their reminiscences were as 
valuable when they were communicated by word of mouth as 
when they were written down. But it was inevitable that the 
narratives about Jesus should rapidly rise in the appreciation of 
the Church. Even in Palestine the number of the eye-witnesses 
was within a few decades greatly reduced, and outside of Pales- 
tine there were large areas unvisited by any eye-witness. Thus 
the written documents became their chief source from which a 
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knowledge of the historical facts could be derived. These would 
necessarily be read in the Christian assemblies; they would form 
the basis for the instruction of converts. The sayings included 
in them were already regarded as authoritative in the highest 
degree, and the estimate formed of them would naturally ex- 
tend to narratives in which they were included. 

The Epistles presumably enjoyed at the outset no prestige 
of this kind. Paul’s correspondence with Corinth and the 
Third Epistle of John show us that the letters even of highly 
distinguished missionaries might meet in some quarters with no 
friendly reception. Such cases, however, were no doubt ex- 
ceptional. The letters of Paul to his churches must as a rule 
have been received with affectionate reverence. And while at 
first there was no thought of elevating them to the rank of 
Scripture, yet certain causes were in operation to lead to their 
canonization. When a letter from an Apostle was received 
it would naturally be read in the church meeting. But letters 
so rich in stimulus and instruction would not be exhausted in 
a single reading, they would be read in the assemblies again and 
again. Inasmuch as the Old Testament was read in the same 
way, the habit of reading from time to time the Epistles which 
had been addressed to their own community tended to put them 
also in the same class as the Hebrew Scriptures. And since 
the letters were communicated by one Church to another, the 
practice and the estimate were gradually extended to the whole 
of the Pauline Epistles. Moreover the Christians were con- 
scious that they were living in the era of the Spirit. Hence a 
measure of inspiration was readily accorded to the addresses 
and the writings of the leaders. Again, as the age of the Apos- 
tles began to recede in the distance the veneration which 
gathered around them rapidly increased. 

It is thus easy to see how their writings would come to be 
regarded with a reverence equal to that accorded to the contents 
of the Old Testament. Apostolic origin was a sure passport 
to canonical authority. For two of the Gospels this was insured 
by the fact that they circulated as the works of Matthew and 
John; and for the other two Gospels the same authority was 
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secured by the belief that the Gospel of Mark embodied the 
reminiscences of Peter, while that of Luke was invested with the 
authority of Paul, which covered also the Epistles he was be- 
lieved to have written. Similarly the First Epistle of Peter was 
accepted as the work of that Apostle, and so also the First 
Epistle of John. The Revelation of John was the subject of 
prolonged uncertainty because its apostolic origin was in dis- 
pute. The Epistle to the Hebrews was in a similar case; it was 
finally the uncritical acceptance of its Pauline origin which 
gained for it its position in the Canon. The Epistles of James 
and Jude were admitted as writings by brothers of Jesus, while 
2 and 3 John and 2 Peter were accepted as genuine apostolic 
writings. 

But there were books circulating under the names of Apostles 
which did not finally attain canonical rank. At one time the 
Revelation of Peter seemed to have as good a chance of accep- 
tance as the Revelation of John. There were also Gospels cir- 
culating under the names of Apostles or Acts of different Apos- 
tles which were rejected. This rejection implied a repudiation 
of their authenticity, and modern criticism entirely endorses 
such repudiation. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Church generally was guided by critical principles and 
methods in reaching this result. We have, it is true, such fine 
examples of genuine criticism as the discussion of the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews by Origen, and above all the 
demonstration by Dionysius of Alexandria that the Revelation 
of John and the Fourth Gospel were the work of different 
authors. But as a rule it was another criterion which was ap- 
plied, and this was agreement or disagreement with the ortho- 
dox rule of faith. It was assumed as axiomatic that no 
apostolic writing could be heterodox, hence the presence of 
heresy was sufficient to negative the apostolic authorship. Natu- 
rally this criterion was applied in the case é6f the books which 
were in dispute. There was no need to apply it to the Gospels 
and the Pauline Epistles, the apostolic origin of which, direct 
or indirect, was not questioned. The Acts of the Apostles was 
in a somewhat different case. We might have anticipated that 
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it would have secured canonical rank along with the Third 
Gospel since the two were but parts of a single work. But the 
Book came into the Canon independently and at a later point. 
It was, however, the only acceptable record of the origins of 
the Church, and its main subjects were the histories of the two 
chief Apostles. Moreover it was written by the author of the 
Third Gospel, so that its claim to canonical rank could not be 
rejected. 


IV 


We must be on our guard, however, against the assumption 
that the early stages of the creation of a definitely Christian 
Canon were due to conscious deliberation. The process was 
rather, in the first instance, unconscious. When the stage of 
conscious deliberation had been reached the most important part 
of the work had been already done. It was inevitable that the 
Church should have its own body of sacred writings. The atti- 
tude of the Church in the third generation to the founders and 
leaders of the primitive communities was different from the atti- 
tude of the Christians in the first generation itself. They had 
become remote; legend was beginning to gather about them. A 
new sanctity attached to their persons, a final authority to their 
words. ‘Their writings fixed the standard of orthodox belief. 
And while the true doctrine could be elicited from the Old 
Testament, it was undeniably more plainly expressed in the 
apostolic writings. So, insensibly a new collection of Scrip- 
tures was growing up alongside of the ancient sacred writings of 
the Hebrews; already the unconscious genius of the Church 
had in large measure determined the contents of its own sacred 
Book. 

But forces were at work which were destined to compel the 
Church to adopt a more conscious attitude, and to face not 
simply the formation of a Canon of its own but the determina- 
tion of its contents. There was first of all the pressure from the 
heretical movements. Marcion, probably in the fifth decade 
of the second century, had formed a Canon. Since he rejected 
the Old Testament and stood for an exaggerated Paulinism, his 
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Canon consisted of exclusively Christian writings—ten Pauline 
Epistles and a mutilated Gospel of Luke. This in itself con- 
stituted a challenge to the Church which could be met only by 
the creation of a Canon of its own, in which the Pauline litera- 
ture should be balanced by books representing other tenden- 
cies and in some repects more congenial to the Christian feeling 
of the time. But inasmuch as the heretical communions had 
their own sacred books and their secret tradition, for both of 
which they alleged apostolic origin, the Church was compelled 
to define its own position. It urged with great power that 
nothing was known of the tradition paraded by the Gnostics, in 
the churches where the Apostles themselves had labored. 

But in addition to this the Church was driven to put against 
the writings of the sects its own authoritative collection. More- 
over in periods of persecution it was necessary for Christians to 
know what Books they could not surrender to the authorities 
without disloyalty to their faith. On the other hand, the esctatic 
movement known as Montanism, with its claim to supersede the 
earlier Christian revelation by the utterances of the Holy Spirit 
through its own prophets, also compelled the Church to assert 
the finality of the revelation given by Jesus and the Apostles 
and to indicate the Books in which the revelation was to be 
found. The fixing of the Canon was in fact part of a larger 
movement, in which the organization of the Church and its rule 
of faith were fixed. But for some centuries debate went on with 
reference to several of the Books which remained on the fringe, 
and no full agreement on these has ever been reached. It must, 
however, be added that the pressure from the sects only acceler- 
ated a process which must in any case have been consummated, 
without external influence, in the creation of the New Testa- 
ment much as we have it. 


Vv 


The question now arises, What is to be our own attitude to 
the result attained? Our concern at this point is not with the 
significance to be attached to canonicity or the authority which 
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the New Testament has for us. It is rather with the selection 
of Books for inclusion in the Canon. Few, if any, would seri- 
ously argue for the admission of books which did not secure 
ultimate acceptance in the primitive Church. The Epistle of 
Barnabas, the First Epistle of Clement, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Apocalypse of Peter—all stood for a time on the 
fringe of the Canon; and some seemed to have fairer chances of 
incorporation than other Books which are to be found in 
our New Testament. But the instinct which pronounced 
against them was right, even though the reasons assigned may 
sometimes have been wrong. The burden of the apologist would 
have become intolerable if he had been pledged to defend the 
fantastic interpretations of the Old Testament in the Epistle of 
Barnabas or the descriptions of atrocious torments inflicted on 
the lost, which we find in the Apocalypse of Peter. 

But the possibility must also be considered that Books may 
have been included in our New Testament which it would have 
been better to omit. Our criterion, of course, cannot be that 
of apostolic authorship or conformity to a theological type or 
rule of faith. It must be that of intrinsic value, of worthiness 
in their own right to rank with the uncontested writings or, 
where this may not be clear, of real advantage to the canonical 
structure as a whole. The Epistle to the Hebrews certainly 
satisfies the criterion of intrinsic worth; and in spite of certain 
bizarre elements inherent in the class of literature to which it be- 
longs, so does the Book of Revelation. The Epistle of James is 
written from a point of view not otherwise represented in the 
New Testament, and thus helps to render our picture of* the 
early Church more complete. The exclusion of the two shorter 
Johannine Epistles and the Epistle of Jude might not seriously 
impoverish the New Testament; yet they, too, have their value 
in that they illuminate some obscure corners of the field. If 
their worth in themselves is not great, they have their function 
in relation to the whole. But it must be with grave misgivings 
that a plea for canonicity is urged in the case of 2 Peter. Its 
right to a place in the New Testament was long and widely 
doubted in the Church. It is in the judgment of nearly all 
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scholars spurious; and its contents, though not without ex- 
cellence, are yet for the most part not such as to commend its 
acceptance. Fortunately its presence or absence is not a matter 
of serious moment. 

Finally we may turn to the problems of the permanent value 
of the New Testament and the real nature of its authority. For 
ourselves authority cannot be what it was for earlier generations. 
The biblicist, the mystic, the ecclesiastic have their own contri- 
butions to make; but we can no longer concede the authority 
which was once accorded to them. We rightly attach great im- 
portance to the testimony of the mystic or the saint—the men 
gifted with keen intuition into the deep things of God, or those 
who have revealed to us in their lives the beauty of holiness. 
Yet the individual is subject to his personal limitations, and his- 
tory warns us that the mystic is exposed to his own temptations 
and may readily fall into grave errors. We need objective tests 
to guard us from undue reliance on the guidance of any individ- 
ual. In particular, we can control the testimony of the in- 
dividual by that of the whole body of experts. And this is what 
the authority of the Church should mean: not the dogmatic de- 
cisions of ecclesiastical assemblies but the witness borne by the 
saints, who are the experts of the religious life; by the mystics 
with their direct and lucid vision; by the theologians who have 
pondered deeply on the divine mysteries; and by the multitude 
of men and women who have been followers of Christ. Much 
of the authority which may be claimed for the New Testament 
is just of this kind. Here we have an amazingly rich collection 
of expert utterances on religion and conduct. We listen to them 
with reverence, recognizing the immediate power with which 
they speak to our souls; they are their own best witness, and 
they are verified in our own experience. 

But the supreme example of this quality is to be found in 
Jesus himself. His words come to us at second or third hand, 
translated from Aramaic into Greek, and not always exactly re- 
membered or accurately recorded. They are inevitably touched 
and colored by the views of his own day. Yet we are left, when 
all legitimate deduction has been made, with an ample body of 
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genuine sayings bearing his incomparable stamp. ‘The su- 
premely important thing in his teaching is that he places us at 
the true point of view, from which the whole field of religious 
truth may be most truthfully surveyed. A right conception 
of God is our most vital need; and this Jesus has given us once 
for all. And that not only in his teaching. Deeper and fuller, 
more vivid and more vital, was the revelation of God which he 
gave, in being what he was and in achieving what he did. In 
himself, his personality, his character, his mighty deeds, his suf- 
ferings—with their still more amazing efficacy—we are in con- 
tact with God Himself as nowhere else in history. And thus 
Jesus is for us the supreme authority in religion. 

And if we are conscious, as we pass from the Master to his 
servants, that we move on a lower level, that they are not so 
firmly planted at the true center as he was, and do not take in 
with his lucid and untroubled vision the full sweep of religious 
truth, yet this need not distress us. For they loyally followed 
the main lines of his teaching. It was possible for them to speak 
of him in glowing language he could not have used of himself; 
their adoration was rooted in the Redemption which he had 
himself achieved. And if we are troubled by the variety of 
presentations of the Gospel given in the New Testament, we 
must recognize how great an enrichment it brings us that the 
New Testament should give us not one but several interpreta- 
tions of Christ, illuminating the central personality from several 
distinct points of view. 

We may be unable to formulate any clear-cut theory of the 
authority to be claimed for the New Testament. Nor need we 
be depressed by this. The defect is theoretical rather than prac- 
tical; our knowledge is adequate to meet our real needs. 

For Christians the New Testament must remain the most 
precious Book in literature. It records for us the final stage of 
that great self-disclosure of God to Israel which found its con- 
summation in Jesus. It presents him to us as the supreme revela- 
tion of God to man, and as the Savior of the world. It gives us 
the record of his life and ministry, the presentation of his per- 
sonality and character, the report of his teaching. It discloses 
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the loftiest conception of God, in which holiness and majesty 
are blended with a love and grace which did not shrink from the 
uttermost sacrifice. It proclaims a morality loftier and more 
searching than had been known before, yet not made repellent 
by inhuman severity. It declares the value of the human soul 
and how dear it is to God. It interprets for us the significance 
of Christ’s death. It contains the classical documents of our 
religion, those documents which belong to its great creative 
period, and which still remain for us not simply the only source 
of our information, but the supreme standard for Christian 
thought and for Christian life. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 
CHRISTIANITY’S FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


At the close of the New Testament period we pause to survey the region over 

which we have travelled. Since Jesus announced the Kingdom of God in 

Galilee, his handful of disciples has now grown into a vast community, gathered 

out of all nations. His Gospel has undergone many changes, but still centers 

in the truths which he proclaimed. It has proved itself in the experience of 

countless men and women to be the one power which can renew and save the 
world. 


HE history of Christianity from the fourth decade of 

the first century to the end of it is the embodiment of 

the parable of the mustard seed. ‘Less than all the 
seeds that are upon the earth” did this new fact, which was to 
grow into Christianity, appear to the world at large on the 
day when Jesus was crucified. When the mob streamed back 
into Jerusalem that night and left three stark crosses there on 
the hill-top against the darkening sky, it seemed plain to every- 
body that the new religion was as dead as that broken body on 
the central cross. But by the end of the century, some seventy 
years later, this impulse which began with the life of Jesus and 
which, after the Crucifixion, had drunk from the spring of the 
deep conviction that he was alive again, had sent out its roots 
and intrenched itself in ground that embraced most of the width 
of the Roman Empire. In Antioch there was a Christian con- 
gregation sufficiently vital not only to nourish its own life but 
to send out missionaries into the West; there were Christian 
churches all along the seaboard of Asia Minor; there were 
churches in Egypt and in Greece; there was a Church in Rome 
itself; and when, shortly after the close of the first century, 
Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, was taken to Rome for his 
martyrdom, the letters that he wrote to churches on his way 


make plain that from city to city of the Roman world there was 
379 
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a network of communication and understanding between the 
Christians living there. 

How this spread of Christianity went on, we partly know. 
The roots of the mustard seed pressed out at the beginning 
through the open and obvious runnels of its earth. At first 
these led along the lines of the natural Jewish affiliations. The 
Gospel was preached in Jerusalem to men and women who, like 
the first disciples themselves, were Jews. Then came the wider 
outreachings, not at first deliberate but following tentatively 
the avenues of opportunity as these seemed to open. Peter bap- 
tized Cornelius at Caesarea and thereby made plain that the 
Gospel was not to be confined only to those who were born 
Jews, but that it belonged also to that great number who in 
the Roman world of the first century had gathered as adherents, 
if not as full proselytes, round the Church of Israel. Then came 
the persecution following the death of Stephen. Christians 
scattered from Jerusalem and began to carry the message of 
Jesus to other places. Thus was formed the Church in Antioch, 
and out from that Church presently was to go the greatest leader 
of the Christian advance. 

Paul and the men whom he inspired carried Christianity 
into Asia Minor and into Greece and on to Rome. Meanwhile 
others whom we cannot so readily identify carried it into Egypt 
and into the East. It was not only by the great figures whose 
names have survived that Christianity spread. It is plain from 
the New Testament that in those first generations there was an 
expansive zeal in the Christian fellowship as such, which 
worked and spread like leaven. Paul was writing, doubtless, 
with the eager phrase of affection when he said to the Thessa- 
lonians: “For from you hath sounded forth the word of the Lord 
not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every place your 
faith to God-ward is spread abroad; so that we need not to 
speak anything.” Nevertheless, even when the element of 
hyperbole is reckoned with there is evident here a fact of great 
significance. The seed of Christian conviction, however tiny 
seemed at first its outward envelope, had within itself a vital 
energy which was communicated to common men and women 
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so that they, too, were witness-bearers. As has been truly 
written: “It was not merely confessors and martyrs who were 
missionaries, it was characteristic of this religion that everyone 
who seriously confessed the faith proved of service to its 
propaganda.” 

In the Roman civilization of the first century there were 
various kinds of guilds and human groupings, but none like this; 
for here was a fellowship which opened its doors to all 
alike; which deliberately set out to break down the distinction 
of worth or privilege between Jew and Greek, male and female, 
bond and free, which challenged the great ones of the earth 
with the sovereignty of Jesus, but welcomed the least and low- 
liest to the equal privilege of his communion; which provided 
not only a common worship but also the shelter of a common 
life, caring for the poor, sheltering the stranger, casting round 
each the responsibility of all. One may not forget, of course, 
the fact that the Christian communities often did not measure 
up to the ideals which the most Christlike souls have set for 
them. Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians is by itself sufficient 
evidence of that. Yet there is evidence abundant that in spite 
of all the shortcomings of their human material the Christian 
congregations did create a comradeship, firm, loving, and 
strengthening, which gave to their communities a corporate 
power far out of proportion to the importance of their in- 
dividuals. The roots which the mustard seed sent out were of 
sturdy fiber, and wherever they gripped the ground the living 
growth which they supported could not be dislodged by any 
ordinary storm of opposition from their world. 

Outstanding among the forces chiefly contributing to the 


spread of Christianity was the influence exerted through 
the Roman world by the existence of Jewishsynagogues. Oneof ~ 


the striking facts in the conditions of the time is the extraordi- 
nary spread of the Jews along every track of Roman civilization. 
The Jews living within Palestine were only a fraction of the 
total number which claimed the inheritance of Israel. There 
were a million Jews in Egypt, there were more than a million 
in Syria, there were large colonies of them throughout Asia 
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Minor, and there were many in Rome itself. They were, it is 
true, not all of unmixed Jewish blood, but they were bound to- 
gether by that tenacity which has always been characteristic 
of the Jews, and wherever these Jews of the Dispersion had 
gone there were organized synagogues for worship. It was 
through these synagogues, as the narrative in the Book of Acts 
abundantly makes plain, that the Christian missionaries made 
their first contacts with the population of communities beyond 
Palestine. 

So far as direct conversions went, the contact of, the Chris- 
tian missionaries with these synagogues in the Jewish Dispersion 
was not particularly fruitful. On the contrary, the members 
of these synagogues often became the inciters of riots which went 
even to the length of trying to kill Paul as an apostate. But 
the indirect contribution of these synagogues to the spread of 
the Christian message, though unwilling, was nevertheless very 
great, for they had prepared and created an atmosphere of un- 
derstanding within which the Christian message found native 
air. They had familiarized the population of many cities with 
a pure and lofty monotheism. They had exemplified a con- 
ception of religion not as mere ritual and sacrifice, but as 
intimately linked with an exacting moral code. They had also 
furnished the pattern of that worship after the general lines 
of which Christian communities were to fashion their own—a 
worship of prayer and praise, instruction from the sacred 
writings, and exhortation. Thus the Christian communities 
were not launched into any void. Elements of nurture fitted 
to their growth were at hand from the beginning. 

The decay of paganism made open breaches in the walls of 
what might otherwise have been a very stubborn resistance to 
the new religion, and through these breaches Christianity could 
go forward with its positive message. The ancient ceremonies 
were continued more as a matter of political expediency than 
through any living conviction on the part of the more intelligent 
classes in the Roman State. The citadel of religious conviction 
was no longer tenanted. Christianity could take possession of 
the broken stones of those desires which men had built into the 
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walls of their now abandoned faiths, and build these into the 
new city of the soul which it was to invite the world to enter. 

Furthermore, the spread of the Roman Empire had created * 
an intellectual hospitality for essentially the sort of new message 
which Christianity brought. The world in the time of Augustus 
had been made one. This not only assured a new safety and ease 
of travel which made the journeys of the Christian missionaries 
possible as they would not have been possible before; it not only 
broke down the physical barricades and dangers on the high 
roads and cleared the lanes of the sea; it broke down also the 
barricades of tribal and national isolation in the thinking of 
men. Now that all peoples of the Meditteranean world lived 
under one ruler and all their fortunes blended into one empire, 
men naturally reached out for a religion which should express 
in worship that human solidarity which they were already 
finding in their social life. That was one reason why Judaism 
had spread. It was a reason why Christianity, with a mono- 
theism like that of Israel and with a human inclusiveness still 
more courageous, should also spread. 

To these major influences others might be added in the 
reckoning of the factors which helped the expansion of 
Christianity. But all these together would not be sufficient to 
explain that expansion. These all have to do with the environ- 
ment. ‘They merely recount the favorable circumstances of 
climate which facilitated the rapid growth of the living thing. 
The ultimate secret of that growth was an inner secret. Every 
benefit which the surroundings could have given would not have 
made a dead seed grow, and the seed having in it the life which 
it did, would have grown even if conditions had been less 
favoring. Christianity grew because it had within itself the 
power of a new experience—the experience of God in Jesus 
Christ. 

That experience, let us always remember, began im him. It 
was not something which Jesus in some abstract Godhood, 
merely indicated to his disciples from the heights of a remote 
and passionless knowledge. He himself tested, determined, and 
lived through to the end, that tremendous fact of the glory of 
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God incarnating itself in human life which he passed on to 
those who followed him. He made the luminous certainty of 
his own soul so completely the focus of all religious reality for 
these disciples that they became sure, as he was sure, that the 
Kingdom of God must be nothing else than a world in which 
the Spirit that was revealed in Jesus should reign supreme. He 
had made them know that the Kingdom of his Spirit was the 
only life worth desiring, and that to gain that Kingdom now, 
and to inherit what they believed would be its deathless fact 
hereafter, they might well dare to suffer and to die. The Fourth 
Gospel records for us a saying which expresses the deep instinct 
of the disciples’ faith. It tells how at a certain time many of 
Jesus’ disciples went back and walked with him no more. 
“Jesus said therefore unto the twelve, Would ye also go away? 
Simon Peter answered him, Lord, to whom shall we gor Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.’ There were many times when 
even the first disciples were perplexed concerning Jesus’ mean- 
ing; there were many more times in later days when the im- 
mediacy of his meaning was hidden by cloudy speculations; but 
always at the heart of the Christian conviction there was this 
experienced fact of the sufficiency of Jesus. In him, in what 
he had taught, in what he lived by, in what he died for, there 
was the secret of the fulness of life. 

In later centuries loyalty to Jesus was apt to become a loyalty 
of men’s lips. The confession of the faith then was too often 
identified with the assertion of metaphysical creeds, but in the 
first century confession was a matter simpler and more perilous. 
It was the acceptance of Jesus as Lord and Savior, the deliberate 
choice which linked the fortunes of a man’s life with the fellow- 
ship that might be persecuted by the Jews and hunted by the 
emperor, as in the days when Nero killed the Christians in 
Rome. 

Some of those who followed Jesus were men of deep-seeing 
intellect like the Apostle Paul. Many more were people who 
had very little capacity to explain the thing they felt. Some- 
times they had very crude notions of what the Kingdom would 
be, and of what salvation meant, and of just how the lordship 
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of Jesus was going to redeem their lives. But more important 
than all the things they could not put into words was the great 
thing which somehow Jesus had put into them. One thing they 
knew; the message of his love had given them hope, the heroism 
of his cross had helped them to try to be heroic. The great tid- 
ings of his Resurrection had made them sure that somehow the 
powers of the future were on their side. The Kingdom and the 
power and the glory were going to belong to Jesus; and day by 
day, as they stood up straighter and walked more cleanly, and 
bore themselves through him with a new dignity as the-called- 
of-God, they felt that some of his Kingdom and power and 
glory had come already into their hearts. 

When a group of human beings are possessed by an in- 
ward experience which makes their lives manifestly more con- 
scientious, more glad, and more courageous than those of their 
neighbors, the instinctive admiration of people around them is 
bound sooner or later to be aroused. When a community sees 
that a group within it is possessed of a faith so glorious that men 
can die for it with shining eyes, the admiration of curiosity will 
be restless to know what this faith is. And Christianity in the 
first century did present lives which thus challenged the atten- 
tion of their neighbors. 

How many Christians there were in the first century who 
were called to lay down their lives for the faith, we cannot know. 
Paul himself was executed in Rome; the ancient traditions of 
the Church represent that all the Apostles save John were put 
to death, some of them by crucifixion like their Lord. It is 
certain that Christians died in Rome under Nero. Just after 
the end of the first century, Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, 
was thrown to the lions in the amphitheater, and at the same 
period the letter of Pliny, Governor of Bithynia, to the Emperor 
Trajan throws a shaft of sudden revelation upon the fact that 
even the humblest Christians were not immune from the constant 
danger of accusation and death. Doubtless the legends of 
martyrdom grew and magnified historic facts, but deeper than 
any question of the number of martyrs is the certainty which all 
the New Testament and the history of the subsequent years 
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confirms, that the Church, like Paul himself, gloried in its in- 
firmities and that its sufferings, like the cross of its Master, had 
become one of the elements in its powerful appeal to that uni- 
versal human heart which can never fail to search for the secret 
of a courage that lifts men above their common selves. 

And not only did Christian congregations win the respect of 
many who surrounded them by the integrity and courage of 
their lives, they won converts, especially frorn the needier 
classes, by the constant message of love of Jesus which they 
tried—not always consistently, yet on the whole with extraordi- 
nary lift of spirit—to interpret. 

This reaching out of Christianity to people regardless of their 
social condition, to slaves and outcasts as well as to the re- 
spectable, was made a point of attack by one of the chief 
assailants of Christianity, the pagan Celsus, who wrote con- 
cerning it: 

“Let us now hear what sort of people these Christians invite. 
‘Anyone who is a sinner’, they say, ‘or foolish, or simple-minded | 
—in short, any unfortunate will be accepted by the Kingdom 
of God.’ By ‘sinner’ is meant an unjust person, a thief, a 
burglar, a poisoner, a sacrilegious man, or a robber of corpses. 
Why, if you wanted an assembly of robbers, these are just the 
sort of people you would summon.” 

To this, Origen, speaking on behalf of that very genius of the 
Gospel whose revolutionary power Celsus so little understood, 
replied: 

“Tt is just as if he found fault with some people for saying 
that some kind and gracious monarch had sent his physician to 
a city for the benefit of the sick people in that city. God the 
Word was thus sent as a physician for sinners, but also as a 
teacher of divine mysteries for those who are already pure and 
sin no more.” 

Harnack, as he reviews the power of early Christianity in 
lifting human lives clean out from the old degradation of them- 
selves and their surroundings, sums the truth up thus: 

‘Even those who consider all religions, including Chris- 
tianity, to be merely idiosyncrasies, and view progress as entirely 
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identical with the moral progress of mankind—even such ob- 
servers must admit that in those days progress did depend upon 
the Christian churches, and that history then had recourse to a 
prodigious and paradoxical system of levers to gain a higher 
level of human evolution.” 

The Gospel, by the preaching of which Christianity won its 
disciples, was not identical in form throughout the first century. 
At first it was the transfiguration of that vivid messianic hope 
which had been part of the religion of the Jewish people for 
centuries. It illumined that hope with the inner light of the 
new experience of Jesus; but the form within which that light 
was set was the long-familiar one. The first Christians “saw 
themselves as the holy community, the heirs of that new age 
which would presumably be inaugurated when the Lord re- 
turned in power. They felt that for them it had already in some 
sense begun, and that they had their part in a higher super- 
natural order. ‘The Christian Church looked daily for a 
tremendous crisis in which the old order of things would be 
swept away and a new world would emerge wherein God would 
reign. He would form for himself a holy people to inherit 
eternal life in that new world. And the Church believed itself 
to be the nucleus of the community. It was like a fragment of 
the heavenly order thrown forward into the present, and had 
mysterious powers and functions committed to it. Its affinities 
were not with any earthly society but with the assembly of the 
first-born in heaven.” 

Finally, the Christian Gospel broke free from those bonds 
of nationalism which had limited the thought and contacts of 
the Jew. It became a missionary religion not only in the sense 
of reaching down to all social classes within a particular racial 
group, but in the sense of reaching out impartially to men of 
every race. The manner in which this missionary consciousness 
grew is perhaps the most striking single fact in the history of 
the first century as it moved on through its second fifty years. 

In the beginning the missionary impulse had not seized the 
mind of the Christian fellowship. The time seemed too short 
for that. In a few days or weeks the Lord would himself 
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return to inaugurate his promised Kingdom. The disciples 
could only wait till he himself should come. 

So at first the Church was limited in its outlook to the Jews. 
The original disciples, themselves Jews, believed that the 
Christian hope was the consummation of the promise long 
cherished in Israel. The fellowship of the disciples was the 
elect nation, the remnant foreseen by the prophets, through 
which the salvation of Israel should come. 

The plan of a mission that ultimately should be world-wide 
grew, not by deliberate intent, but through the beckoning of 
conditions which the disciples could not help but tentatively 
obey. In the years before the Christian era the spread of Jewish 
influence through all the provinces of the empire enrolled, as we 
have seen, great numbers of people who, if not actual prose- 
lytes to Israel, belonged at least to the class of the ‘‘God-fear- 
ing’, men and women who were drawn by the ethical purity and 
the lofty religious monotheism of the Jews. As persons of this 
kind, represented, for example, by Cornelius the centurion, be- 
gan to knock at the doors of that Christian community which 
still retained its place within the life of Israel, it was inevi- 
table that they should be admitted. The question of how to deal 
with them had not been thought out in advance; but confronted 
by the actual situation, the Church saw what Peter saw at 
Caesarea, that there was nothing else to do except to recognize 
their place, if they sought to claim it, in the promises of Jesus. 
Later, however, a far more critical decision needed to be faced 
when, after the death of Stephen and the resulting persecution, 
the disciples were scattered as far as Antioch, and there grew up 
in that city a Christian congregation, drawn not from Jews, nor 
even from Jewish proselytes, but from the Greek population, 
who previously had been heathen. The whole question of the 
relationship of Christianity to Judaism and the Law stood then 
involved. Should it be recognized that men might be entitled 
to share the Christian hope and be enrolled in the Christian 
fellowship when they had no associations whatever which linked 
them directly with the inherited promises of Israel? With the 
beginning of the great work of Paul the issue pressed for 
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immediate decision. Should he be permitted to enrol his Gentile 
converts on the same basis as the original disciples who were 
Jews? Not without conflict was the decision made. The 
stricter party of the Jewish Christians remained in the Church 
until the fall of Jerusalem, and as we see from Paul’s letters 
some of them fought with a passion of narrow conscientiousness 
against his missionary evangelism, which broke through the 
old limitations of Jewish law and Jewish precedent; but the 
wider conception conquered. Christianity as a whole gradually 
transcended the limits of its first thinking and came to realize 
in itself that which from the beginning had been implicit in the 
spirit of its Master, namely that it was a Gospel for no one 
group and for no one nation, but for humanity everywhere. 

We need to ponder imaginatively the deep significance of 
this decision. Here was the urge of life shattering the limita- 
tions of the most august and mighty precedents. As far back 
as history ran the Jews represented in their religion a national- 
ism unequalled among the peoples in intensity. All the inheri- 
tance of this was in the blood of the first Christian disciples. 
They breathed the atmosphere of Jewish thinking. The sug- 
gestion that Gentiles should be admitted to those exclusive 
privileges which the Jews had considered to be their own was 
revolutionary to the last degree. It violated every conservative 
and traditional instinct. It ran counter to Jewish patriotism 
by seeming to cheapen and squander that which had made Israel 
unique. 

Yet in spite of these difficulties leaders in the Christian 
fellowship, among whom Paul was chief, had the extraordinary 
boldness of imagination to interpret that Gospel according to the 
needs of their larger world. They saw that the glory of Israel 
was that it should become a “‘light to lighten the Gentiles”; but 
the ordinary mind never can readily see it. There is in the 
world today, for example, a nationalism of exactly that same 
narrow and fierce devotion which marked the Jews and the 
Judaizing Christians who thought Paul was an apostate and 
traitor. There are millions in every country who keep their re- 
ligion within the national bounds. Their supreme consecration 
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has to do with the safety, the prosperity, and the increase, of 
their own people, and they sincerely think that the interests of 
their particular country are an object for which all the influences 
of Church and religion can without question be rallied. The 
Jews hurled anathemas at the heathen, and did it in the name of 
God; a modern nation may hurl shells upon those who are its 
fellow-Christians, and for this also may invoke the name of 
God. It will take a vast renewing of imagination in these pres- 
ent days to lift the thought of would-be Christians up to the 
point where they shall clearly see that the Christian Church, 
and Christian citizenship following its lead, must outgrow the 
narrow selfishness which unworthily assumes the great name of 
patriotism, and must go on instead to create that commonwealth 
of human understanding by which the world may be built into 
some decent semblance of a Christian brotherhood. It will 
take imagination for men to know that the Christian Gospel is 
of necessity a revolutionary thing, leading on to adventures 
which conservatism fears and selfishness hates. Yet it was to 
precisely such imagination as this that the Church rose in the 
first century. And it was only because it did thus rise to planes 
of lofty enterprise that it passed the barriers of Jewish par- 
ticularism and became a Gospel for the world. 
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EVENTS OF THE PERIOD 


A CHRONOLOGY 


(Dates marked with an asterisk * are approximate) 


Beginning of the rule of the kings of Antioch over the Jews in 
Palestine. 


Death of Eratosthenes, keeper of Library of Alexandria, who was 
the first to determine the size of the earth by scientific method. 


Antiochus IV (Epiphanes), comes to the Syrian throne, an irre- 
sponsible and erratic monarch, who, subsequently, when checked 
by Rome in an attack on Egypt, attempted in anger to stamp out 
the religion of his Jewish subjects. 


The Maccabees, a family of priests and fighters, lead the Jews 
in revolt. 


Under the skilful generalship of the Maccabees, Jerusalem is 
captured by the Jews, who rededicate the Temple. 


Antiochus IV dies too soon to cope with the revolt. 


Last of the six plays of the Latin dramatist Terence produced 
in Rome. 


Jonathan Maccabeus, besides being the civil ruler of the Jews, 
is made their high priest. 


Ptolemy, Alexandrian mathematician, astronomer, and _geog- 
rapher, publishes a Geography in eight books with an index of eight 
thousand place names to maps now lost. 


The Romans, destroying the city, wreck the commercial power 
of Carthage and inflict a similar blow in the East by their seizure 
of Corinth. 


Crates of Mallus produces a terrestrial globe, with equatorial 
and meridonal oceans dividing our earth into four quarters, each 
inhabited, thus anticipating the discovery of North and South 
America and Australia. 


Simon, of the great Maccabees family, an ally of Rome, becomes 
ruler and high priest of the Jews. 


The Jews win independence from the rule of Antioch and begin 
to date documents “‘in the first year of Simon, the great high priest 
and commander and leader of the Jews”. 


John Hyrcanus, Simon’s son, succeeds as ruler, and the Jews enter 
on a period of prosperity. 
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Pergamum, bequeathed to the Romans by Attalus IT]; it is later 
made part of the Roman Province of Asia, the capital city becoming 
a chief center of the Emperor cult, Ephesus one of the richest 
ports of the Empire, and Smyrna a third rival for the title, “First 
City of Asia”. 


Hipparchus, Greek astronomer observing at Rhodes, discovers 
the procession of the equinoxes. 


Polybius, Greek historian, dies at the age of 82, leaving forty 
books of a History, intended as he says to show “by what means 
and thanks to what sort of constitution the Romans subdued the 
world in something less than 53 years” (B. C. 220-168). 


Aristobulus I, son of John Hyrcanus, revives the kingship in 
Palestine. 


Alexander Jannaeus, a brother of Aristobulus, a notorious character, 
succeeds him as king and high priest and persecutes the Pharisees. 


Cyrenaica, a district of Mediterranean Africa lying west of Egypt, 
becomes a Roman Province. 


The boundaries of Palestine reach their greatest extension. 
The Buddhist Sacred Books committed to writing in India. 


Salome Alexandra becomes queen in Palestine; under her rule 
the power of the Pharisees is predominant. 


At the death of Alexandra, Aristobulus II is involved in a dynastic 
war in his fight for the throne. 


Crete, reduced by Q. Metellus, is made a Roman Province and 
later united with Cyrenaica. 


The Romans under Pompey intervene in the troubles in Palestine 
and successfully besiege Jerusalem on behalf of Aristobulus II. 


Julius Caesar is governor of Spain, which during the imperial 
period is to reach a high state of prosperity and develop its natural 
resources to an extent unequalled before or since. 


M. Porcius Cato annexes the Island of Cyprus for Rome, nominally 
because its king had connived at piracy. 


Caesar begins the conquest of Northern Gaul; his Gallic Wars, 
continuing to 51, result in making all Gaul, Roman territory. 


Death of Catullus, Roman lyric poet. 


Posidonius dies at Rhodes where he headed the Stoic school, 
leaving a History of the period B. C. 146-88, and having sought 
to determine the distance and magnitv le of the sun, the diameter 
of the earth, and the influence of the moon on the tides. 


Death of Julius Caesar, struck down by Republican nobles, after 
he had, in despite of the old Republican constitution, concentrated 
in his own hands all authority as chief magistrate of Rome and 
autocratic ruler of the Empire. 
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The Parthians, at war with Rome, with varying success, invade 
Palestine. 


Appointed by Rome, Herod the Great, son of Aristobulus’s prime 
minister, rules over the Jews. 


The fleet of Antony and Cleopatra is defeated by the fleet of 
Octavian in the battle of Actium; Antony kills himself on a false 
report of Cleopatra’s death. 


Augustus takes Egypt as part of his personal domain in prize 
of conquest. 


Virgil’s' Georgics preserve the Roman tradition of agricultural 
methods in tillage, horticulture, cattle breeding, and bee keeping. 


Diodorus Siculus, Greek Historian, produces a Universal History 
covering the period from before the destruction of Troy to the begin- 
ning of Caesar’s Gallic War. 


The Roman Empire is established, with Augustus as emperor. 


Galatia, in Asia Minor, so called after the Gaulish invaders who 
settled there in the third century B. C., is constituted a Roman 
Province. ~ 


The Jews begin the rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem. 


Proconsuls of the Roman Province of Africa remove their head- 
quarters to Carthage which is re-colonized from Rome, and becomes 
known as one of the wealthiest cities of the Empire. 


The Theater of Marcellus, in Rome, begun by Julius Caesar, is 
finished by Augustus, one of the world’s architectural monuments. 


Earliest Latin lexicon compiled by Verrius Flaccus. 
Horace, Latin poet, dies. 
Birth of Jesus Christ. 


King Herod, who had been confirmed in his rule by Augustus, 
dies .nd the Emperor partitions Palestine into three parts. 


Archelaus, ruler of the south-western division of Palestine, which 
includes Judea, is removed for incompetence, and Rome begins to 
govern the region by procurators. 


Death of Didymus, one of antiquity’s great compilers, a scholar 
and grammarian who introduced Alexandrian learning to the 
Romans and wrote more than 3,500 books. 


Tiberius succeeds Augustus as Emperor. 


Deaths of Ovid, last of the poets of the Augustan Age, and of 
Livy, Roman historian, whose History embraces the period from 
the foundation of the City to the death of Drusus, B. C. 9. 


Cappadocia becomes a Roman Province. 
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Strabo dies, geographer and historian, whose work on the geog- 
raphy of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 1s the most 
important work of its sort in antiquity. 


Pontius Pilate is appointed procurator of Judea. 
Jesus begins his ministry. 
Death of Jesus. 


Paul on the way to Damascus has a vision of Christ and is con- 
verted to the new faith. 


Pontius Pilate is recalled from Palestine. 
Caligula becomes emperor. 


The two kingdoms of Mauretania, region of Morocco, at the close 
of the reign of Juba’s son, are incorporated into the Roman State 
as two provinces under imperial procurators. 


Claudius becomes Emperor; he makes Herod Agrippa I, king of 
Palestine. 


James, the head of the Church in Jerusalem, suffers martyrdom, 
being seized and put to death on the order of Agrippa. 


Agrippa I dies and all of Palestine is administered by Rome under 
procurators. 


Birth of Plutarch, Greek biographer and essayist, author of the 
Parallel Lives and the Morals. 


An Apostolic Council is held in Jerusalem. 

Paul preaches in Corinth and organizes the Church there. 
Felix becomes procurator of Judea. 

Nero is proclaimed emperor. 


Paul is arrested in Jerusalem in the midst of a hostile riot of Jews. 


Kwang-wu-ti, Emperor of China, inaugurates one of the most 
famous of its dynasties, the later Han, notable for the culture, 
trade, and national homogeneity of its times. 


Paul reaches Rome, where he has been taken as a prisoner, to 
stand trial on his appeal from Palestine. 


Fire of Rome, which, breaking out on July 19 burned six days 
ae after a check for three days more, obliterating one-half of the 
old city. 


The Christians, suspected of setting fire to Rome, are persecuted; 
about this time occur the deaths of Paul and Peter. 


Seneca, statesman and Stoic philosopher, dies, leaving a fortune 
of 300 million sesterces; author of essays and nine or ten tragedies. 
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The Jews, impelled by a fanatical nationalism, attempt the issue 
of revolt against Rome. 


Buddhism introduced into China. 


The Christians in Jerusalem leave the capital which is involved 
in revolt, and withdraw to Pella. 


The Emperor Nero dies and Vespasian succeeds him. 


Jerusalem is captured by the Romans under Titus, who had 
succeeded Vespasian in command of the troops; after a long seige, 
stubbornly resisted, the legions, setting up their standards in the 
Temple court, hail Titus as emperor. 


Mithraism, an Eastern religion, begins after this date to be intro- 
duced into the West. 


Titus becomes Emperor. 


Destruction of Herculanaeum and Pompeii in an eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

Death of Pliny the elder, author of a Natural History, an ancient 
encyclopedia in 37 books, containing at his under-estimate, 20,000 
facts, collected from 2,000 books by 100 authors. 


Agricola completes the subjugation of North Britain and _pro- 
poses to invade Ireland. 


Domitian becomes Emperor. 


Triumphal Arch of Titus completed in Rome, with sculpture 
commemorating the capture of Jerusalem, representing such trophies 
as the seven-branch candlestick and the golden table from the 
Temple. 


Martial begins the publication of his epigrams and satires, a series 
of twelve books appearing about once a year until A. D. 98. 


Quintilian retires from the professorship to which he had been 
appointed by Vespasian and devotes his time to composing the 
work on oratory which has put him at the head of ancient literary 
criticism. 

The Dacians, holding the territory of Rumania and Transylvania, 
after indecisive campaigns against Rome, conclude a treaty under 
which Rome pays annual tribute. These terms impel Trajan to 
eee ate conquest of the Dacians, celebrated on Trajan’s Column 
at Rome. 


A general persecution of Christians, as enemies of the State, is 
begun. 


Clement of Rome, author of various epistles to churches. 


Nerva, a senator, is raised to the imperial throne by the mur- 
derers of Domitian. 
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converted at Ephesus by Aquila and 
Priscilla and proceeds to Corinth, 
256 

his intellectual ability, 297, 300 
Apostles, 

word of Jesus’ resurrection brought 

to—by two disciples, 113 
Jesus appears to, 113 
return to Galilee, 114 
Jesus appears for last time to, 115 
disadvantages suffered by, 119 
training of, 133 
in Jerusalem at Pentecost 
disciples, 175 

recipients of gifts for needs of the 
Church, 177 

doubt as to their position in the 
Church, 193 

advice of Gamaliel to Sanhedrim 
concerning, 227 

Paul goes to—in Jerusalem, 237 

suspicious of Paul, 237 

Christian Church at Antioch sends 

delegation, headed by Paul and 
Barnabas, to—at Jerusalem, 245 
earliest officials peculiar to Christian 


with 
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Church, 341 
their functions in the organization 
of the Church, 341 
extent of their early authority, 341 
title survives into second century, 
343 
veneration of—grew as time pro- 
gressed, 371 
Aquila, 
Paul works at tent-making with— 
and Priscilla at Corinth, 253 
Paul leaves Corinth for Ephesus, 
with Silas, Priscilla, and, 255 
—and Priscilla prepare for Paul’s 
coming, in Asia, 255 
Apollos converted at Ephesus by— 
and Priscilla and proceeds to 
Corinth, 256 
Aramaic, 
dialect peculiar to Galilee, 48, 178 
Archelaus, 
appointed ruler of Judea, 22 
Areopagus, the (the academic council 
of Athens), 
at Athens, Paul’s preaching brings 
him before, 251 
Paul dismissed by, 252 
Aristarchus, 
Luke and—accompany Paul to 
Rome, 268 
Aristobulus, 
in civil war against Hyrcanus, 21 
Armenia, 
in dispute 
Parthia, 13 
Artemis, 
Ephesian goddess, 258 
Asceticism, 
Paul protests against over-emphasis 
of, 298 
subsequent results in Christian 
Church of over-emphasis of, 298 
Asia, 
peoples of—within historical record 
of first Christian century, 11 
Aquila and Priscilla prepare for 
Paul’s coming, in—255 
the ‘‘seven churches” of, 326 
Asia Minor 
the status of the Church in—to- 
wardsend of first century, A.D., 323 


between Rome _ and 


INDEX 


Asia Minor, continued 

Christianity spreads in urban and 
rural, 323 

home of Montanism, 324 

diversity of Church practices causes 
controversy between Roman 
Churches and churches of, 324 

Book of Revelation record of the 


hostililty of Christians of—to 
Roman Empire, 328 
“Assembly, The’, 
of the Jews, 340 
Athens, 
Paul leaves Beroea and sails for 
Athens, 251 
from—Paul sent for Silas and 


Timothy, 251 

at—, Paul’s preaching brings him 
before the Areopagus, 251, 

Paul speaks before the Stoic and 
Epicurean teachers of, 251 

Paul, disappointed with—, goes to 
Corinth, 253 

Atonement, 

Isaiah foreshadows Jesus, 167 
Augustus, Octavius, (see Octavius) 
Bacon, Roger, 

accused of being in league with 

Satan, 53 
Baptism, 

John institutes rite of, 40 

of Jesus, 42 

rite of—required of converts to 

early Christian Church, 201 
Judaism provided rite similar to— 
for their converts, 201 

John the Baptist insisted on rite of, 
201 

the beginning of the rite of—in the 
early Christian Church, 202 

for the dead practised at Corinth, 
220 

rite of—as interpreted by Paul, 292 
Barabbas, 

chosen for release, 103 
Bar-Jesus, (see Elymas) 

Barnabas, 
sponsor for Paul, 237 
visits Church in Antioch, 238 


visits Paul in Tarsus and_ brings 
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him to Antioch, 238 

—and Paul preach at Antioch, 238 

Paul and—visit Jerusalem with gift 
from disciples of Antioch, 238 

—and Paul with John Mark start 
from Antioch on missionary jour- 
ney, 238 

—and Paul set sail for Cyprus, 239 

Paul and—preach to Jews and 
Gentiles in Cyprus, 239 

Sergius Paulus summons Paul and 
—and is converted, 240 

—and Paul driven out of Antioch, 
Pisidia, 241 ‘ 

—and Paul welcomed at, then 
forced to flee from Iconium, 
241 

Paul and—preach in Galatia, an 
experience with paganism, 241 

Paul and—retrace steps of first 
missionary journey to. exhort 
their converts and organize the 
churches, 242 

Paul and—return to Antioch, 242 

Christian Church at Antioch sends 
delegation, headed by Paul and— 
to the Apostles at Jerusalem, 245 

Paul and—appeal to Peter and 
James and John who support 
them, 245 

Paul and—free Christianity from 
Judaistic Law, 246 

Paul and—plan second missionary 
journey over old ground, 247 

Paul refuses request of—that John 
Mark accompany them on second 
missionary journey, 247 

sails with Mark for Cyprus, 247 

Ben Ezra, 


Jewish teacher, 157, 160 


Benjamin, 
Paul descended from tribe of, 226 
Beroea, 
Paul and Silas leave Thessalonica 
for, 251 


Paul leaves—and sails for Athens, 
251 
Bethany, 
Jesus sends disciples there to bring 
him an ass, 80 
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Bethany, continued 

Jesus sojourns at, 83, 87, 89 
Bethlehem, 

Jesus born in, 31 


Bethsaida, 
effect of Jesus’ teaching in, 53 
Bishops, 
the inception of—in Church organi- 
zation, 343 


James probably the first bishop of 
the Church, 343 
in supreme authority in Christian 
Church at end of second century 
A. D. 344 
Ignatius shows Asia Minor churches 
organised under, 344 
doubt as to ordination of early, 344 
Brahmanism, 
practised in India at birth of Christ, 
12 
Browning, Robert, 
his poem “Ben Ezra”, 157 
Buddhism, 
practised in India at birth of Christ, 
1 


Caesar, 
Paul appeals to—and is sent to 
Rome, 267 
Caesarea Philippi, 
Jesus at, 65 
here Jesus admits his Messiahship, 
68 
beginning of last period of Jesus’ 
life, 70 
the Transfiguration occurs at, 70 


Cornelius, stationed in—sends to 
Peter, 181 

Paul leaves Jerusalem for—and 
Tarsus, 237 


Paul sent to—for trial by Felix, 266 
Festus succeeds Felix at, 267 
seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 
Luke with Paul in, 354 
daughters of Philip prominent in 
church of, 354 
Caiaphas, 
high priest at time of Jesus’ trial, 98 
Jesus’ trial before, 99 
Calvary, 
place of Jesus’ crucifixion, 104 
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the accomplishment of Jesus’ mis- 
sion, 168 
Capernaum, 
center of Jesus’ activities, 48, 64 
home of Simon Peter, 49 
first recognizes Jesus as authori- 
tative teacher, 49 
effect of Jesus’ teaching in, 53 
Jesus revisits, 71 
Cappadocia, 
seat of Christianity during the first 
century A. D., 312 
Celsus, 
his caustic reference to Christian 
converts, 216 
assails Christianity, 386 
his criticism of Christianity replied 
to by Origen, 386 
Centurion, 
definition of, 19 
Cornelius, Roman—, sends to Peter, 
181 
Chasids, 
(see Pharisees) 
China, 
within area affected by first Chris- 
tian century, 11 
religion of—at birth of Christ, 11 
Chorazin, 
effect of Jesus’ teaching in, 53 
Christian Canon, the, 
the gradual choice and collection 
Ofid08 
the effect of Montanism and Gnosti- 
cism on the creation of, 374 
Christian Church, 
beginnings of, 24, 
growth during Jesus’ lifetime, 51 
Peter’s confession of Jesus the foun- 
dation-rock of, 156 
based on Messianic Faith, 156 
Apocalypse = exercised _influence 
among the Jews of the Christian 
Church, 163 
Herod Agrippa persecutes, 174, 182 
comes into existence, 176 
services in Temple and disciples’ 
homes, 176 
foundation of in Rome, 178 
reorganized in Jerusalem, 181 
Peter accepts Gentiles into the, 182 
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Christian Church, continued 

Gentiles make gifts to—in Palestine, 
182 

headquarters 
Pella, 184 

belief in Jesus as the Lord basic 
tenet of, 200 

belief in existence of Jesus before 
birth basic tenet of, 200 

rite of baptism required of converts 
to early—, 201 

the beginning of the rite of baptism 
in the early Christian Church, 202 

effect of oral teaching in—on group- 
ing of Jesus’ sayings, 203 

origin of trained “‘teachers” in, 203 

early methods of instruction in, 204 

democratic principles of the early, 
205, 214 

form of administration of ‘“Lord’s 
Supper” in early—, 205 

righteousness as preached by the 
early—, 213 

similarities of and differences in 
rites of—and those of mystery re- 
religions, 214 

differences between sacraments of— 
and rites of mystery religions, 220 

examples of influence of mystery re- 
ligions in—at Corinth, 220 

influence of mystery religions on— 
at Colosse, 220 

influence of mystery religions on— 
at Rome, 221 

founded in Antioch, 238 

Barnabas visits—in Antioch, 238 

Paul attacks opposition of—author- 
ities in Jerusalem against ac- 
ceptance of Gentiles except 
through Judaism, 244 

in Antioch, teachers from Judea 
preach the necessary acceptance of 
the Judaistic Law by all converts 
to, 245 

Christian Church at Antioch sends 
delegation, headed by Paul and 
Barnabas, to the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, 245 

Pharisees raised most of opposition 
to Paul’s principles concerning 
Gentile converts to, 245 


of—established at 


Timothy later took charge of—in 
Greece and Asia Minor, 248 
Paul again collects alms for—at 
Jerusalem, 261 

Paul foremost missionary produced 
by—, 274 

the simple form of organization of 
the early—, 291 

Paul’s explanation of the Jew’s 
hatred of the early, 293 

Paul’s attempt at reconciliation be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile ele- 
ments in, 295 

the Greek culture of the Gentile—, 
297 

the effect of Greek philosophy on 
the early, 297 

subsequent results in the Christian 
Church of over-emphasis of asceti- 
cism, 298 

the importance of—of the latter 
Sie of the first century A. D., 
31 

books of New Testament in posses- 
sion of—by end of first century 
AS Diehid 

organized with bishops, _ pres- 
byters and deacons, 311 

Old Testament, Epistles of Paul, 
Gospels, used in services of—by 
end of first century A. p., 313 

its liturgy probably created at Anti- 
och, 316 

its status at Rome during last half 
of first century A. D., 316 

its status in Asia Minor towards 
end of first century A. D., 323 

diversity of—practices causes con- 
troversy between Roman Church 
and the Asian Churches, 324 

three epoch-making dates of primi- 
tive, 329 

faced with growth of Gnosticism, 
329 

necessity arises in—for law and 
discipline, 332 

conflict within—due to Greek ideas 
of immortality opposed to Jewish 
doctrine of resurrection, 335 

victory of—over Gnosticism chiefly 
due to John the theologian, 338 
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a 


Christian Church, continued 

“Sanhedrim” a board of rulers in 
the early, 340 

at inception of—need to reorganisa- 
tion not felt, 341 

Apostles the earliest officials peculiar 
to, 341 

functions of Apostles in the organ- 
ization of, 341 

the inception of bishops in organi- 
zation of, 343 

James probably the first bishop of, 
343 

bishops in supreme authority in— 
at end of second century A. D., 
$44 

Priscilla a teacher in, 344 

official position of women in early 
organization of, 345 

the strength of early Christian 
communities despite shortcomings 
of their individual members, 381 

Christianity, 

its control over civilization, 3 

growth of—despite dissensions and 
obstacles, 4 

its present state of development, + 

its universality of appeal, 134 

as the power instrumental in purify- 
ing life, 136 

the sense of God’s presence is the 
essence of, 138 

its basis on universal principles in- 
stead of on legalism, 141 

present-day Christendom fails fully 
to realize power of early—, 142 

tenets of—gradually overcoming 
mammon, 144 

based on Messianic Faith, 156 

an historical religion, 156 

the Kingdom established by Jesus, 
163 

spreading outside of Palestine, 177 

Simon the Magician openly resists, 
180 

points of similarity between—and 
Judaism, 194, 197 

its first adherents were Jews, 208 

Gentiles soon outnumber Jewish 
adherents, 208 

effect of—on mystery religions, 212 
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strength of—compared with mys- 
tery religions, 212, 216 

terminology of mystery religions 
useful to early teachers of, 213 

—and the economic condition of 
women, 216 

its greatest appeal in Jesus as Re- 
deemer, 217 

similarities in primitive religions 
and,— 217 

Judaism, rather than mystery re- 
ligions, influences rites of, 219 

elements of mystery religions enter 
—through its Gentile connections, 
220 

Paul of Tarsus interpreter of—to 
the Gentile world, 225 

Paul recognizes Jesus as the Messiah 
and is converted to Christianity, 
234 

primitive—filled with unusual re- 
ligious experiences, 235 

Paul and Barnabas free—from 
Judaistic Law, 246 

Paul decides the lowly are more 
responsible to, 253 

Paul’s growth of character since 
his conversion to, 260 

Paul’s work among Gentiles brought 
-—to the status of a world re- 
ligion, 263, 274 

Gentile—freed from Jewish Laws 
becomes a complicated system, 296 

injured by misinterpretation of 
Paul’s teaching, 301 

an instance of Paul’s broadminded- 
ness in the practice and teaching 
of, 302 

the geographical extension of—at 
Paul’s death, 311 

seats of—during first century A. D., 
312 

the importance of Antioch in history 
of, 316 

spreads in urban and rural Asia 
Minor, 323 

the geographical scope and state of 
organization of—at end of first 
century A. D., 328 

the interpretation of the Christian 
revelation as treated in Epistle to 
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Christianity, continued 
Hebrews, 333 

growth of—necessitates more com- 
plex organization, 342 

the New Testament’s revelation, 
interpretation, and record of the 
beginnings of, 363 

the Gospels as the record of the 
beginnings of, 364 

the Epistles as the record of the be- 
ginnings of, 364 

causes contributary to the writing 
of the records of early, 365 

Acts of the Apostles as apology for 
and = justification § of—against 
Judaism and before the law of 
Rome, 365 

comparison between—and Judaism 
in Epistle to the Hebrews, 368 

spread into Egypt during first 
century A. D., 380 

spread of Jews through Roman 
Empire facilitated growth of, 381 

beneficial effects of Roman Empire 
on, 383 

the value of example in, 385 

Celsus assails, 386 

Origen replies to Celsus’ criticism 
of, 386 

Harnack’s summing up of early, 
386 

variations in the form of the preach- 
ing of—during first century A. D., 
387 

becomes a missionary religion, 387 

the break of—away from Judaism, 
388 

a gospel for humanity, 389 

nationalism today a serious barrier 
to practical performance of, 390 

Christians, 

first so called in Antioch, 25, 238 

early—’ writings of Jesus, 25 

nicknamed Nazarenes, 176 

Stephen’s preaching causes trouble 
between—and non-Christians, 178 

flee from persecution subsequent to 
Stephen’s martyrdom, 179 

Jews’ hatred of—grows, 183 

persecuted by the synagogue courts, 


183 


emigrate from Palestine to De- 
capolis, 184 

opposition of Jewish—to acceptance 
of Gentiles, 193 

belief in Messiah was basic faith of 
early—, 195 

early required to accept and live by 
principles in Jesus’ teachings, 195 

earliest—conscious only of their 
mission to Israel, 196 

teachings of early—all oral, 203 

—in Jerusalem still suspicious of 
Paul, 244 

hardships suffered by Gentile—to 
which Christian Jews were not 
subject, 299 

the necessary isolation of early, 300 

the democracy of the communities 
of early, 300 

persecution of—becomes more gen- 
eral, 313 

persecution of—in Palestine, 313 

clash with Jews in Palestine, 315 

Nero instigates and abets massacre 
of—in Rome, 318 

persecution of—persists 
Domitian, 322 

Book of Revelation records hostility 
of Asian—to Roman Empire, 328 

the menace to Asian—of worship 
of Roman emperors, 328 

the strength of early communities 
of—despite shortcomings of their 
individual members, 381 


under 


Christmas, 


not widely celebrated till fourth 
century, 32 

first mentioned as church festival in 
Roman calender, 32 


Cilicia, Province of, 


Tarsus, capital of, 225 

a letter sent to Gentile converts in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, by 
Judas Bar-Sabbas and Silas, repu- 
diated teaching of Judaizers, 246 

seat of Christianity during the first 
century A. D., 312 


Claudius, 


gave Jerusalem to Herod Agrippa, 
182 
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Clement (of Rome), 
refers to government by “elders”, 
343 
Clement, St., of Alexandria, 
his rule for judging a religion, 2 
his letter to the Church at Corinth, 
B22 


Cleopas, 
talks with Christ risen, 112 
brings word of resurrection to 
Apostles, 113 
Colosse, 


influence of mystery religions on 
Christian Church at, 220 
Commandments of Judaism, 
Jewish attitude towards, 186 
Comparative religion, 
testifies to efficacy of Christianity, 6 
Confirmation, 
originated in the laying on of hands, 
202 
Confucius, 11 
Corinth, 
practice of baptizing for the dead, 
220 
examples of influence of mystery re- 
ligions in Christian Church at, 
220 
a cosmopolitan city of great com- 
mercial importance, 253 
Paul works at tent-making with 
Aquila and Priscilla at—,253 
Paul, disappointed with Athens, 
goes to, 253 
Silas and Timothy join Paul at, 253 
Paul withdraws from Synagogue at 
—and preaches to the Gentiles in 
house of Titus Justus, 253 
Paul converts Crispus, ruler of the 
Synagogue at, 253 
at—, A.D. 50-51, Paul writes his 


Epistles to Thessalonians and 
Galatians, 254 
Paul leaves—for Ephesus, with 


Silas, Priscilla, and Aquila, 255 
Apollos converted at Ephesus by 
Aquila and Priscilla and_ pro- 
ceeds to, 256 
Paul leaves Ephesus for Macedonia 
and so to—, 261 


INDEX 


at house of Gaius at—Paul writes 
Epistles to the Romans, 261 
a letter from Clement to the Church 
at, 322 
Cornelius, 
Roman centurion, stationed in Cae- 
sarea, sends to Peter, 181 
conversion of, 193 
Peter baptized—at Caesarea, 380 
Creeds, 
as symbols of Christian thought, 3 
Crete, 
probably seat of Christianity during 
first century A. D., 312 
Crispus, 
Paul converts—, ruler of the Syna- 
gogue at Corinth, 253 
Crucifixion, the, 
begins, 104 
incidents of, 105 
the consummation of iniquity of 
mankind, 158 
Cydnus, 
river on which Tarsus stood, 225 
Cyprus, 
Paul and Barnabas set sail for, 239 
famous for the cult of Aphrodite, 
239 
chiefly pagan, 239 
Paul and Barnabas preach to Jews 
and Gentiles in, 239 
Paul sails from—to Perga, 240 
Barnabas sails with Mark for, 247 
seat of Christianity during first 
century A. D., 312 
Damaris, 
converted by Paul, 253 
Damascus, 
Paul persecutes disciples at, 25 
Paul’s journey to, 233 
Paul in—after his vision, 235 
Paul leaves—to go into seclusion, 
236 
Paul returns to—proclaiming Jesus 
236 
Paul preaches in—three years, as 
the Messiah, 236 
Paul escapes from enemies in, 237 
seat of Christianity during the first 
century A. D., 312 


INDEX 


Damascus, Church of, 
founded, 178 


result of missionary activity of 
Christians in Galilee, 178 
Deacons, 
their function, 344 
Decapolis, 


Gentile settlements on borders of 
Galilee, 48 
Christian emigration from Palestine 
to, 184 
Demetrius, 
riot instigated by—in 
against Paul, 258 
Democracy, 
attitude of—in Christian Church, 
205, 214 
of the communities of early Christ- 
ians, 300 
Dionysius, 
St. Clement’s 
mythology of, 2 
converted by Paul, 253 
Diotrephes, 
one of the early bishops, 344 
Disciples, 
first known as followers of 
Way”, 24 
first four chosen, 45 
Jesus chooses, 50 
sent by Jesus on mission, 61 
return from their mission, 64 
Jesus tells of his Messiahship, 68 
fail to understand imminence of 
Jesus’ sufferings, 75 : 
their plight during and after the 
crucifixion, 109 
women sent to tell—of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, 111 
assembling to hear of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, 114 
Jesus appears to—in Galilee, 114 
sean a vision on Pentecost, 
1 
arrested in Jerusalem, 177 
effect on Paul’s doubts of the faith 
in Jesus of his, 231 
first called Christians at Antioch, 
238 
the experiences of discipleship, 384 


Ephesus 


reference to the 


“the 
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Dispersion, 
Jewish, 19 
more Jews join in, 23 
Jews flocking to Jerusalem from all 
parts of, 264 
Domitian, 
under—, persecution of Christians 
persists, 322 
Economic condition, 
Christianity and the—of woman, 216 
Ecumenical creed, 
virgin birth not in original version, 
31 
Egypt, 
provides Rome with grain, 14 
ancient religion practised, 16 
Jesus’ parents escape from Herod 
to, 33 
legends of flight into, 35 
Christianity spread into—in first 
century A.D., 380 
“Elders” (or “rulers’”), 
members of the Sanhedrim, 340 
the form of admission of new elder 
to Sanhedrim, 340 
the inception of—in 
churches, 342 
election of, 342 
their functions, 343 
reduced to bishop’s advisers, 344 
“Elders”, Board of, 
to assist James in Jerusalem, 181 
Elijah, 
appearance at the Transfiguration, 
70 
Elymas (Bar-Jesus), 
Jewish sorcerer rebuked by Paul, 
240 
Emmaus, 
visited by Jesus after resurrection, 
112 
_noch, Book of, 
powerful utterance of pre-Christian 
apocalypse, popular in early 
Church, 164 
Epaphroditus (the Apostle), 
visits Paul, 270 
Ephesus, 
John the disciple living at, 27 
tradition makes Timothy first bishop 
of Church in, 248 


the local 
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Ephesus, continued Philippians, 


Paul leaves Corinth for—with Silas, 
Priscilla, and Aquila, 255 

Apollos converted at—by Aquila 
and Priscilla and proceeds to 
Corinth, 256 

Paul starts a period of three years’ 
work at, 256 

Paul’s teaching enthusiastically re- 
ceived at, 257 

Paul’s victory over Jewish exorcists 
at, 257 

riot instigated by Demetrius in— 
against Paul, 258 

Paul proceeds to Macedonia after 
three years in—, 258 

Paul leaves—for Macedonia and so 
to Corinth, 261 

seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 

one of “the seven churches of Asia” 
in, 326 

center of Gnosticism, 330 

Ignatius takes up fight 
Gnosticism at, 335 

Epiphany, 

origin of festival of, 33 


against 


Epistles, 


their genuineness, 26 
emphasize Christ’s humanity and 
divinity, 26 
Pastoral—, 272, 331, 335, 337 
used in Church services by end of 
first century A.D., 313 
as the interpretation of the _ be- 
ginnings of Christianity, 364 
Colossians, 
written by Paul in Rome, 271 
Corinthians, 
Paul wrote his two—during 
Ephesian ministry, 259 
the chronological order of Paul’s 
Epistles to Corinthians, 260 
Ephesians, 
written by Paul at Rome, 271 
Galatians, 
written by Paul at Corinth, a.p. 
50-51, 254 
a warning to the Judaizers, 254 
Philemon, 
written by Paul in Rome, 271 


written by Paul, probably in 
Rome, 270, 317 
Romans, 
written by Paul at the house of 
Gaius at Corinth, 261 
Paul presents occurrences prior to 
arrival of Kingdom of God in, 
287 
throws light on work of mission- 
aries to the Gentiles other 
than himself, 301 
Thessalonians, 
written by Paul at Corinth, a.p. 
50-51, 254 
Paul presents occurrences prior to 
arrival of Kingdom of God 
in, 287 
Timothy, 
written in Rome, 272 
concerned with growth of Gnos- 
ticism, 331 
fragments of 
underlie, 331 
Titus, 
written in Rome, 272 
concerned with growth of Gnosti- 
cism, 331 
fragments of Paul’s 
underlie, 331 
John, Epistles of, 
concerned with growth of Gnos- 
ticism, 331, 337 
John “the elder” or “the theo- 
logian” author of, 337 
form introduction to 
Gospel, 338 
Jude, Epistle of, 
concerned with growth of Gnos- 
ticism, 331, 337 
authorship discussed, 333 
James, Epistle of, 
concerned with growth of Gnos- 
ticism, 331, 337 
authorship discussed, 333 
Peter, First Epistle of, 
its source in doubt, 324, 331 
on the subject of persecution, 325 
concerned with growth of Gnos- 
ticism, 331 


Paul’s_ writings 


writings 


Fourth 
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Epistles, continued 
Peter, Second Epistle of, 
concerned with growth of Gnos- 
ticism, 331, 337 
authorship discussed, 334 
Hebrews, Epistle to, 
concerned with growth of Gnos- 
ticism, 331 
authorship of, 332 
Origen’s verdict on authorship 
of, 332 
the interpretation of the Christian 
revelation as treated in Epistle 
to Hebrews, 333 
its comparison between Judaism 
and Christianity, 368 
Esdraelon, plain of, 
battle ground of 
Jesus’ home, 37 
Europe, 
peoples of—within historical record 
of first Christian century, 11 
Eusebius (Bishop of Caesarea), 
Christian historian, 311 
refers to Papias on origin of Gospel 
of Mark, 349 
Faith, 
in God prerequisite to love of God, 
143 
Fatherhood of God, 
Jesus’ conception and presentation 
of, 142 
its importance to humanity, 144 
referred to by Jesus as “the King- 
dom of God”, 145 
Paul recognizes, 278 
Feast of Weeks, (see Pentecost, ) 
Felix, 
Roman governor of Palestine, 184 
Paul sent to Caesarea for trial by, 
266 
Paul refuses to bribe,—extends his 
imprisonment to two years, 267 
succeeded by Festus at Caesarea, 
267 
Festus, 
succeeds Felix at Caesarea, 267 
Jews renew charges against Paul 
before Festus, 267 
Flavia Domitilla, 
a Roman Christian, 322 


the East, near 
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Frazer, 
“Golden Bough’, 217 
Gaius, 
at the house of—in Corinth, Paul 
writes Epistle to the Romans, 261 
Galatia, 
Paul and Barnabas preach in—, 
an experience with paganism, 241 
Paul takes Silas, going to, 247 
Galilee, 
at time of Jesus’ teaching in, 48 
dialect peculiar to, 48 
Jesus travels and teaches in, 52 
Jesus leaves, 64 
Jesus re-enters, 71 
Apostles return to, 114 
the scene of most of Jesus’ ministry, 
131 
seat of Christianity 
century A.D., 312 
Gallio, 
the Jews bring charges against Paul 
before—, who dismisses the case, 
255 
Gamaliel, 
Paul taught by—at Jerusalem, 227 
his advice to Sanhedrim concerning 
the Apostles, 227 
grandson of Hillel, 228 


during first 


Gentiles, 
beginnings of Christian teaching 
among, 180 


accepted by Peter into the Christian 
Church, 182 

make gifts to Christian Church in 
Palestine, 182 

pronounced unclean by rabbis, 184 

outside the scheme of mission of 
earliest Christians, 196 

soon outnumber Jewish adherents to 
Christianity, 208 

elements of mystery religions enter 
Christianity through its  con- 
nections with—, 220 

Paul of Tarsus interpreter of Chris- 
tianity to world of—, 225 

Paul attacks opposition of Christian 
authorities in Jerusalem against 
acceptance of—except through 


Judaism, 244 
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Gentiles, continued 
Pharisees raised most of opposition 
to Paul’s principles concerning— 
converts to the Christian Church, 
245 
a letter sent to Gentile converts in 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia by 
Judas Bar-Sabbas and Silas, re- 
pudiating teaching of Judaizers, 
246 
Paul withdraws from Synagogue at 
Corinth and preaches to—at 
house of Titus Justus, 253 
Paul’s work among—brought Chris- 
tianity to the status of a world 
religion, 263 
Paul accompanied to Jerusalem by 
representatives of—churches, 263 
Paul presents—brethren to James 
and reports on his work, 264 
hardships suffered by Gentile Chris- 
tians to which Christian Jews 
were not subject, 299 
Paul’s Epistles to the Romans 
throws light on work of mission- 
aries to the—other than himself, 
301 
Gethsemane, 
conflict leading up to Jesus’ Agony 
at, 70 
Jesus enters, 95 
Gnosticism, 
Christian Church faced with growth 
of, 329 
Ephesus the center of, 330 
principles of Paul’s teachings lend 
themselves to misinterpretation 
of, 330 
Pastoral Epistles concerned 
growth of, 331, 337 
Ignatius takes up fight against—at 
Ephesus, 335 
aspires to personal salvation ignoring 
Christian service, 336 
remedy for—put forth in Gospel of 
John in Pauline doctrines, 337, 
338 
victory of Church over Gnosticism 


chiefly due to John the theologian, 
338 


with 
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its effect on creation of Christian 
canon, 374 
“Golden Bough’, 
Frazer’s, 217 
“Golden Legend’, 
of Jacobus de Voragine, 35 
Golgotha, 
place of Jesus’ crucifixion, 104 
Good Friday, 
the first, in Jerusalem, 108 
Gospel, the, 
affect of its idealism and humanism 
on humanity, 5 
Paul’s interpretation of, 254 
Gospels, the, 
need of—felt, 27 
order and proable dates of, 27 
inexactness of records, 71 
John Mark responsible for second 
of, 247 
used in Church services by end of 
first century A.vD., 313 
that of Mark written first, 349 
a close comparison of the first three, 
351 
as the record of the beginnings of 
Christianity, 364 
Matthew, Gospel of, 
its account of the Virgin Birth, 29 
close comparison of—with Gospels 
of Mark and Luke, 351 
explanation of Judaistic influence 
in, 354 
probably written about 25 A.p. at 
Antioch, 355 
with Gospel of Luke primary 
authority on teachings of Christ, 
356 
Mark, Gospel of, 
written first of the Gospels, 349 
Eusebius refers to Papias on 
origin of, 349 
Iranaeus on the time of writing 
of, 350 
probably written about 65 a.D., 
350 
Peter’s reminiscences of Christ’s 
life form basis of, 350 
close comparison of—with Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke, 
351 
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Gospels, the, continued 
Mark, Gospel of, continued 
Luke’s account of Last Supper 
independent of Mark’s, 353 
primary authority on Life of 
Christ, 356 
used as a source of imformation 
for Gospel of John, 358 
Luke, Gospel of, 
its account of the Virgin Birth, 
29 
close comparison of—with Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Mark, 
351 
more than half the parables re- 
corded only in, 353 
this account of Last Supper in- 
dependent of Mark’s, 353 
Philip, the evangelist, mentioned 
in, 354 
Hebraistic style of first two chap- 
ters, 354 
with Gospel of Matthew, pri- 
mary authority on teachings 
of Christ, 356 
propably written about a. p., 80, 
356 
used as source of information 
for Gospel of John, 358 
John, Gospel of, 
concerned with growth of Gnos- 
sticism, 331, 337 
remedy for Gnosticism put forth 
in—in Pauline doctrines, 337, 
338 
John, “the elder” or “the theolo- 
gian” author of, 337 
its intention not primarily histor- 
ical, 357 
written to convey a 
message, 357 
author of—a mystic, 357 
gives conception of the incarna- 
tion of the Word of God, 357 
Philo’s use of “Logos” utilized in, 
358 
Christ’s actions as interpreted in, 
358 
Gospels of Mark and Luke used 


religious 
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as sources of information for, 
358 
its authorship discussed, 359 
Papias on authorship of, 359 
Irenaeus on the authorship of, 
359 
Great Britain, 
outside of area affected by Christ- 
ianity during first century A.D., 
11 
Greece, 
at birth of Christ, still suffering 
from Roman conquest, 14 
official religion in, 16 
failure of traditional religion of— 
during first century a.p., 209 
seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 
Greek, 
universal language in Roman Em- 
pire, 15 
art and philosophy cultivated in 
Galilee, 48 
Philo tried to reconcile—thought 
with Old Testament, 158 
predominant tongue throughout Ro- 
man Empire, 178 
the—culture of the Gentile Christ- 
tian Church, 297 
the effect .of—philosophy on the 
early Christian Church, 297 
civilization growing in Palestine, 
316 
conflict within Christian Church 
due to—ideas of immortality op- 
posed to Jewish doctrine of res- 
surrection, 335 
Lives of Jesus written in, 349 
Hades, 
Biblical writers’ conception of, 148 
Harnack, 
his summing up of early Christianity, 
386 
Hasmoneans, 
(see Maccabees), 
Heaven, 
en by brotherhood on earth, 
4 


Biblical writers’ conception of, 148 
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Hebrews, 
ron between—and_  Hellenists, 
178 
Hellenic philosophy, 
St. Clement’s reference to, 2 
Hellenistic theosophy, 
its practical aim, 336 
Hellenists, 
Greek-speaking Jews called, 178 
friction between—and Hebrews, 
178 
Herod Agrippa (grandson of Herod 
the Great), 
persecutes 
174, 182 
Claudius gives Jerusalem to, 182 
poses as orthodox Jew, 182 
arrests Peter, 182 
dies, 182 
Herod Antipas, 
made ruler of Galilee, 22 
fears influence of John the Baptist, 
41 


the Christian Church 


imprisons John the Baptist, 41 
puts to death John the Baptist, 62 
seeking Jesus’ life, 65 
Herod, the Great, 
appointed king of Jews by Rome, 
21 


wise men inquire place of birth of 
the Messiah, 33 
decrees slaughter of 
children, 33 
Jesus taken by parents to Egypt, 
to escape from, 33 
Hillel, 
his grandson, Gamaliel, 228 
Holy Spirit, 
Paul’s interpretation of the, 282 
Humanity, 
development of—largely dependent 
on social relations, as indicated in 
Jesus’ teaching, 150 
Christianity a gospel for, 389 
Hyrcanus, 
in civil war against Aristobulus, 21 
Iconium, 
Paul and Barnabas welcomed at, 
then forced to flee from, 241 
Ignatius, 
takes up fight against Gnosticism at 


Bethlehem 
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Ephesus, 335 

shows Asia Minor churches organ- 
ised under bishops, 344 

suffers martyrdom at Rome, 379 

Immortality, 

Jesus’ announcement of his—pro- 
nounced by the Jews as blasphemy, 
100 

Jesus’-—the heart of the Christian 
doctrine, 122 

the spiritual basis for belief in—, 


Sadducees reject doctrine of, 153 
Pharisees uphold doctrine of, 153 
effect of Maccabean period on be- 
lief in, 153 
Jewish conception of, 154 
conflict within Christian Church 
due to Greek ideas of—opposed 
to Jewish doctrines of resurrec- 
tion, 335 
India, 
within area affected by first Chris- 
tian century, 11 
religion in—at birth of Christ, 12 
Tranaeus, 
on the time of writing of Gospel of 
Mark, 350 
on the authorship of the Gospel of 
John, 359 
Isis cult, 
a mystery religion, 212 
Jacobus de Voragine, 
“Golden Legend”, 35 
James, brother of Jesus, 
his leadership of a branch of the 
Church, 39 
his conversion to Christianity, 115 
in Jerusalem at Pentecost with dis- 
ciples, 175 
in Jerusalem with board of “elders” 
to assist him, 181 
killed, 184, 314, 329 
with Peter, received Paul, 237 
Paul and Barnabas appeal to Peter 
and—and John, who support 
them, 245 
Paul presents Gentile brethren to— 
and reports on his work, 264 
first head of Church in Jerusalem, 
314 
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James, brother of Jesus, continued 
Simon succeeds—as head of Church 
in Jerusalem, 314 
probably the first bishop of the 
Church, 343 
James, the disciple, brother of John, 
chosen with three other disciples, 45, 


at the Transfiguration, 70 

request to sit beside Jesus when en- 
throned, 75 

accompanies Jesus into Gethsemane, 
95 


first victim of Agrippa’s persecution, 


Jannaeus, Alexander, 
persecutes Pharisees, 21 
Japan, 
people of—within historical record 
of first Christian century, 11 
Shintoism of—at birth of Christ, 12 
Jason, 
Paul’s host in Thessalonica, 250 
Jehudah, Rabbi, 
prepares first written codification 
of law, 227 
Jericho, 
Jesus passes through on way to 
Jerusalem, 72 
Jesus welcomed at, 77 
Jerusalem, 
captured from Antiochus, 21 
complete independence regained by 
Jews, 21 
again under Roman control, 21 
Jesus taken by parents to Temple, 
36 


Jesus’ start on final journey to, 71 

Peter proclaimed Jesus as the Mes- 
siah at Pentecost in, 175 

Christian Church reorganized in, 
181 

given to Herod Agrippa by Claudius, 
182 


Paul taught by Gamaliel at, 227 

Paul goes to Apostles in, 237 

Paul leaves—for Caesarea 
Tarsus, 237 

Paul and Barnabas visit—with gift 
from disciples of Antioch, 238 

Paul attacks opposition of Christian 


and 
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authorities in—against acceptance 
of Gentiles except through Juda- 
ism, 244 

Christian Church at Antioch sends 
delegation, headed by Paul and 
Barnabas, to the Apostles at, 245 

John Mark returns to Antioch 
from, 247 

Paul contemplates going to Rome 
after revisiting Antioch and—, 
261 

Paul again collects alms for Chris- 
tian Church at, 261 

Paul arrives at—by circuitous route 
for Pentecost, 261 

Paul accompanied to—by repre- 
sentatives of the Gentile churches, 
263 

Jews flocking to—from all parts of 
the Dispersion, 264 

Paul consents on advice of the 
Elders of—to perform Jewish 
rites, 264 

Rome besieges and captures, 174, 
314 

temple in—burned, 174, 314 

James first head of Church in, 314 

Simon succeeds James as head of the 
Church in, 314 

Church of—moves to Pella, 314 

position of authority, and member- 
ship of Great Sanhedrim at, 340 

Mark’s home in, 351 

Jesus of Nazareth, 

his birth, 25 

Virgin Birth, 28 

Gospels’ accounts of descent and 
birth, 27 

parentage of, 30 

born in Bethlehem, 31 

vision to shepherds, 32 

circumcision of, 33 

taken to Egypt by parents to escape 
from Herod, 33 

legends of childhood, 35 

taken by parents to Temple at 
Jerusalem, 36 

his education, 38 

works as carpenter, 38 


baptized, 41 
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Jesus of Nazareth, continued 

temptation in the wilderness, 42 

returns to Galilee after tempta- 
tion, 43 

beginning of ministry, 44 

differences in teachings of John the 
Baptist and—, 45, 126 

duration of ministry, 47 

age at beginning of ministry, 47 

Capernaum first recognizes—as 
authoritative teacher, 49 

power of healing, 50 

travels and teaches in Galilee, 52 

effect of political movements on his 
teaching, 52 

miracles of healing arouse opposi- 
tion, 53 

visits Nazareth, 61 

sends disciples on mission, 61 

impressed by death of John the 
Baptist, 62 

thoughts on his messiahship, 63 

recognizes his messiahship, 66 

admits his messiahship to disciples, 
68 

the Transfiguration occurs, 70 

starts on final journey to Jerusalem, 
71 

recognizes necessity of nation-wide 
publicity of his death, 73 

premonitions of suffering to come, 
74 

triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 80 

plans for publicity of his entry into 
Jerusalem, 80 

utilizes publicity as protection against 
obscure death at hands of political 

enemies, 81, 95 

sojourns at Bethany, 83, 87, 89 

cleansing of the Temple, 83, 85 

denounces priests of the Temple, 8+ 

chief priests scheme against, 84 

interrogated by his enemies, 87 

anointed by woman, 89 

realizes his death imminent, 90 

arranges for Last Supper, 92 

foretells his betrayal, 92 

foretells Peter’s denial, 94, 

the agony in Gethsemane, 95 

betrayed and captured, 96 

trial before Caiaphas, 99 
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taken before Pilate, 101 

accused before Pilate, 102 

sentenced by Pilate, 103 

tortured and mocked by soldiers, 
103 

crucifixion begins, 104 

buried, 106 

resurrection, 110 

talks to two disciples, 112 

appears to Apostles, 113 

rebukes Peter, 114 

appears to assembled disciples in 
Galilee, 114 

appears to his brother James, 115 

appears to Apostles for last time, 
115 

theories of resurrection discussed, 
116 

Peter’s summary of life of, 124 

his ministry and methods, 125 

personality of, 131 

inspiration found in his life, 134 

his teaching on material acquisitions, 
137 

shuns Jewish politics, 140 

his teaching on righteousness, 140 

substitutes single commandment for 
Mosaic Law, 141 

revolutionizes conception of God as 
Father, 142 

chooses love rather than coercion 
with which to conquer humanity, 

147 

modern social science confirms and 
throws light on his teaching, 150 

his Messiahship essential to Chris- 
tianity, 156 

Jews fail to recognize—as the Mes- 
siah, 157 

the difficulties of recognizing—as 
Messiah, 157 

his crucifixion the consummation of 
iniquity of mankind, 158 

his indirect references to himself as 
Son of Man, 159 

his one use of popularity as safeguard 
against enmity of the priests, 160 

his purpose in not announcing his 


Messiahship, 160 
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Jesus of Nazareth, continued 

speaks of “Kingdom of God” in 
language of prophets of apoca- 

lypse, 165 

Isaiah foreshadows his atonement, 
167 

Isaiah foreshadows the fulfilment 
of his Passion, 167 

belief in—as Messiah was basic faith 
of early Christians, 195 

belief in—as Lord basic tenet of the 
Christian Church, 200 

various titles attributed to, 200 

belief in existence of—before birth 
basic tenet of Christian Church, 

200 

effect of oral teaching in Chirstian 
Church on grouping of sayings of 
203 

greatest appeal to Christianity in— 
as Redeemer, 217 

—as Redeemer compared with 
mystery redeemers, 218 

doctrine of—as Redeemer based on 
Old Testament, 218 

followers persecuted by Paul, 229 

Messiahship of—Paul’s chief ob- 
stacle, 229 

the effect on Paul’s doubts of the 
faith in—of his disciples, 231 

Paul recognizes—as the Messiah and 
is converted to Christianity, 234 

Paul returns to Damascus pro- 
claiming—as the Messiah, 236 

Paul’s interpretation of faith in— 
as Lord involving service, 282 

lives of—written in Greek, 349 


Jews, 


attitude to Rome at birth of Christ, 
19 

Dispersion, 19 

under religious persecution, 20 

Rome appoints Herod king, 21 

resent Roman rule, 22 

fail to recognize Jesus as Messiah, 

the unsettled state of—during 
Jesus’ life, 158 

their conception of the Messianic 
kingdom, 160 


had three variants in the conceptions 
of the Messiah, 160 

steadfastly believed — themselves 
God’s “chosen people’, 161, 174 

lose control of their Holy City, 
183 

hatred of Rome grows, 183 

begin to preach a holy war, 183 

their hatred of Christians grows, 
183 

their misinterpretation of the 
“Kingdom of God” led to their 
destruction, 194 

were Christianity’s first adherents, 
208 

Gentiles soon outnumber Jewish 
adherents, 208 

a colony of—in Tarsus, 226 

resident in Salamis and Paphos, 239 

Paul is stoned at instigation of, 241 

Paul prior to his conversion con- 
sidered—a great sinner—277 

Paul’s success in Thessalonica fol- 
lowed by political charges brought 
against him by, 250 

bring charge against Paul before 
Gallio, who dismisses the case, 
Pai he 

flocking to Jerusalem from all parts 
of the Dispersion, 264 


start riot against Paul in temple, 


Paul accused of fomenting insur- 
rection among, 266 

renew charges against Paul before 
Festus, 267 

Paul patriotic to the—, 293 

Paul’s explanation of the hatred of 
—for the early Christian Church, 
293 

hardships suffered by Gentile Chris- 
tians to which Christian—were 
not subject, 298 

Christians and—clash in Palestine, 
315 

“The Assembly” of, 340 

spread of—through Roman Empire 
facilitated growth of Christianity, 
381 
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Joan of Arc, 
accused of witchcraft, 53 
John the Baptist, 
his proclamation, 39 
institutes rite of baptism, 40 
his teaching, 40 
his popular influence feared by 
Herod, 41 
imprisoned, 41, 43 
baptizes Jesus, 41 
differences in teachings of Jesus and 
—, 45, 126 
put to death, 62 
Jesus questions his 
concerning, 87 
insisted on rite of baptism, 201 
John, the disciple, brother of James, 
chosen with three other disciples, 
45, 50 
at the Transfiguration, 70 
request to sit beside Jesus when en- 
throned, 75 
ee Me Jesus into Gethsemane, 
9 
recognizes Jesus in Galilee, after 
resurrection, 114 
Paul and Barnabas appeal to Peter 
and James and—who support 
them, 245 
John, “the elder” or “the theologian”, 
author of Gospel and Epistles of 
John, 337 
victory of the Church over Gnos- 
ticism chiefly due to, 338 
his connection with Mark, 350 
John Mark, (see Mark.) 
Jordan, the river, 
habitat of John the Baptist, 40, 126 
Joseph of Arimathea, 
secures Jesus’ body for burial, 106 
Joseph of Nazareth, 
his dream concerning virgin birth, 
29 
Josephus, 
account of Agrippa’s death in Acts 
corroborated by, 183 
Judaism, 
in state of transition, 185 
not a theology, 185 
its main tenet, 186 


interrogators 
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Pharisees founders of orthodox—, 
189 

points of similarity between—and 
Christianity, 194, 197 

provided rite similar to baptism for 
their converts, 201 

—, rather than, mystery religions, 
influence rites of Christianity, 219 

a legalistic religion, 227 

Paul’s zealous practice of Phari- 
SaiC,-—229 

Pau! begins to have doubts in, 230 

Paul attacks opposition of Christian 
authorities in Jerusalem against 
acceptance of Gentiles except 
through, 244 

the Acts of the Apostles as apology 
for and justification of Chris- 
tianity against—and before the 
law of Rome, 365 

comparison between Christianity 
and—in Epistle to the Hebrews, 
368 

the break of Christianity away from, 
388 

Judas Bar-Sabbas, 

a letter sent to Gentile converts in 
Antioch and Syria and_Silicia, 
by—and Silas, repudiating teach- 
ing of Judaizers, 246 

Judas Iscariot, 

selection of, 51 

Jesus speaks of betrayal, 92 

turns traitor, 95 

betrays Jesus, 96 

Matthias chosen to replace, 

Judea, 

under double jurisdiction, 98 

seat of Christianity during first 
century A. D., 312 

Justin Martyr, 

on virgin birth of Jesus, 30 

“Kingdom of God”, the, 

being the realization on earth of the 
Fatherhood of God, 145 

not identified by Jesus with political 
or economic organizations, 145 

Jesus’ teaching of love as basic ele- 
ment of, 150 

Jewish conception of, 154, 194 


175, 


INDEX 


“Kingdom of God”, the, continued 
Jesus speaks of—in language of 
prophets of apocalypse, 165 
Jew’s misinterpretation of—led to 
their destruction, 194 
Paul’s conception of the beginning 
of, 287 
Paul’s conception of life in, 288 
Paul’s idea of love as the dominant 
law of, 289 
Laodicea, 
one of “the seven churches of Asia” 
in, 326 
Lao-Tze, 11 
Last Judgment, 
mention of—in the Apocalypse, 163 
Last Supper, 
Jesus arranges for, 92 
the significance of, 93 
source of Luke’s account independ- 
ent of Mark’s, 353 
Legalism, 
time has proved Jesus’ teaching that 
love is superior to—, 151 
World War an instance of the 
futility of, 152 
Liturgy, the, 
probably created at Antioch, 316 
“Lord’s Supper’, 
form of administration of—in early 
Christian Church, 205, 292 
Love, 
Jesus’ teaching of—as basic element 
of “Kingdom of God”, 150 
time has proved Jesus’ teaching 
that—is superior to legalism, 151 
Lucina, 
rescued and buried Paul’s body, 274 
Luke, 
—and Aristarchus accompany Paul 
to Rome, 268 
the author of the Acts, 353 
accompanied Paul on his last visit 
to Jerusalem, 354 
with Paul in Caesarea, 354 
mentions Philip the Evangelist, 354 
Lydia of Thyatira, 
converted by Paul, 249 
Lystra, 
at—, Paul and Silas invite Timothy 
to accompany them, 248 
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Maccabees, 
lead Jews against Antiochus, 21 
hold royal title, 21 
effect of Maccabean period on be- 
lief in immortality, 153 
Macedonia, 
from Troas, Paul goes to—as a 
result of a vision, 248 
Paul proceeds to—after three years 
in Ephesus, 258 
Paul leaves Ephesus for—and so to 
Corinth, 261 
seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 
Machaerus, 
John the Baptist imprisoned at, 41 
Magi, 
(see Wise Men), 
Magicians, 
their practices in early Christian 
days, 210 
Magna Charta, 
Paul’s “Magna Charta of Christian 
liberty”, 255 
Malta, 
Paul wrecked on, 269 
Marcellus, 
successor to Pontius Pilate, 180 
Marcion, 
a canon drawn up by, 373 
Mark Antony, 
grants freedom of self-government 
to Tarsus, 226 
Mark, John (Barnabas’ nephew), 
accompanies Barnabas and Paul on 
missionary journey, 239 
goes to Jerusalem, 240 
ad to Antioch from Jerusalem, 
24 
Paul refuses Barnabas’ request that 
that—accompany them on second 
missionary journey, 247 
Barnabas sails with—for Cyprus, 
247 
becomes attendant to the Apostles, 
247 
responsible for second Gospel, 247 
his connection with John, 350 
his connection with Peter, 350 
his home in Jerusalem, 351 
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Martyrdom, 

results in conversions, 180 
Mary Magdalene, 

bine asi by Christian legend, 

4 
visits Christ’s tomb, 111 
brings news of resurrection to 
disciples, 111 

acclaims Christ risen, 112, 116 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 

(see Virgin Mary), 


Matthias, 
chosen to replace Judas, 175 
Mesopotamia, 
in dispute between Rome and 
Parthia, 13 


Messiah, the, 
Wise Men inquire of Herod place 
of birth of, 33 
Peter proclaims Jesus as the—, 69 
Peter’s confession of Jesus as the— 
the foundation rock of Church, 
156 
Jews fail to recognize Jesus as, 157 
the difficulties of recognizing Jesus 
as, 157 
Jews had three variants in the con- 
ceptions of, 160 
various titles applied to, 164 
expectation of a celestial, 166 
belief in—was basic faith of early 
Christians, 195 
Paul recognizes Jesus as—and is 
converted to Christianity, 234 
Paul returns to Damascus, pro- 
claiming Jesus as, 236 
Messiahship, 
of Jesus essential to Christianity, 
156 
Jesus’ purpose in not announcing 
his, 160 
Jesus’—Paul’s chief obstacle, 229 
Messianic Faith, the, 
Christianity is—, 156 
influence of Apocalypse upon, 163 
“Millenium”, the, 
origin of term, 154 
Miracles (of Jesus), 
first miracle of healing, 50 
of healing arouse opposition, 53 
discussion of, 53 
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healing of Gadarene madman, 61 
feeding of the five thousand, 64 
healing of Phoenician woman’s 
daughter, 65 
effect of Jesus’—on his fame, 75 
blind Bartimaeus’ sight restored, 77 
the draft of fish, 114 
Mishna, 
first written codification of the law, 
227 
Mithraism, 
superior to most mystery religions, 
211 
the redemption story of, 212 
Mithras, 
the redemption story of, 212 
Montanism, 
as related to the resurrection, 122 
home of in Asia Minor, 324 
effect of—on creation of Christian 
canon, 374 
Morley, Viscount, 
his purpose in historical study, 1 
Mosaic Law, 
Jesus substitutes single command- 
ment for, 141 
Moses, 
appearance at the Transfiguration, 
70 
Mount of Olives, 
Jesus’ arrival at, prior to entry into 
Jerusalem, 80 
Mystery Religions, 
(see Religion), 
Mythology, 
of Dionysius, St. Clement’s refer- 
ence to, 2 
Nationalism, 
today a serious barrier to practical 
performance of Christianity, 390 
Nazarenes, the, 
nickname of Christians, 176 
Paul’s point of view on the apostacy 
of, 229 
Nazareth, 
Jesus visits, and teaches in, 61 
Nero, 
instigates and abets massacre of 
Christians in Rome, 318 
in his persecution, Peter was exe- 


cuted in Rome, 320 
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New Testament, the, 
books of—in possession of the 
Church by end of first centuryA. p. 
EG | 
the accidental conditions to which 
its origin is due, 361 
its revelation, interpretation, and 
record of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, 363 
its teaching of the proper attitude 
of the Christian toward temporal 
powers, 366 
the collection and authoritativeness 
of the books of, 369 
the gradual choice and collection of 
the Christian Canon, 372 
justification of the choice of books, 
375 
the books included put to test of 
worthiness of canonicity, 375 
put to the practical test of its use- 
fulness today, 376 
Nicene creed, 
original form omits 
Virgin Birth, 30 
revised form includes mention of 
Virgin Birth, 30 
Octavius Augustus, 
made Roman emperor B.c. 27, 13, 
22 
worshipped in Greek-speaking East, 
13 
granted freedom of self-government 
to Tarsus, 226 
Olid Testament, the, 
Philo tried to reconcile 
thought with—, 158 
doctrine of Jesus as Redeemer based 
on—, 218 
used in Church services by end of 
first century A.p., 313 
its revelations portrayed through 
history and personal experience, 
362 
its revelations interpreted, 362 
Onesimus, 
Paul’s plea for, 271 
Origen, 
his verdict on authorship of Epistle 
to Hebrews, 332 


mention of 


Greek 
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replies to Celsus’ criticism of Chris- 
tianity, 386 
Paganism, 
influence of Cicilian and Syrian—on 
Paul, 228 
Paul and Barnabas preaching in 
Galatia, an experience with—, 
241 
Palestine, 
under Rome at birth of Christ, 17 
divided by Augustus, 22 
Christianity’s beginning in, 24 
reverts to Roman rule, 174, 183 
persecution of Christians in, 313 
Christians and Jews clash in, 315 
Greek civilization growing in, 316 
Paphos, 
Jews resident in, 239 
Papias, 
early Christian writer, 329, 338 
on Mark, 349 
on the authorship of John, 359 
Parables, the, 
accounts of mostly due to document 
iL © seat 353 
more than half recorded only in 
Gospel of Luke, 353 
Parthians, Empire of, 
occupying Persian territory at birth 
of Christ, 12 
Passion, ~ 
Isaiah foreshadows the fulfilment 
of Jesus’, 167 
Passover, the 
Jesus journeys to Jerusalem for, 71, 


Paul, St. (Saul of Tarsus), 

his persecution of disciples, 25 

his participation in attack on 
Stephen’s message, 180 

his conversion, 181 

interpreter of Christianity to the 
Gentile world, 225 

his family belongs 
Pharisees, 226 

descended from tribe to Benjamin, 
226 

enjoys privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship, 226 

taught by Gamaliel at Jerusalem, 


227 


to sect of 
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He 


Paul, St., continued 

“fa Pharisee of the Pharisees”, 228 

influence of Cicilian and Syrian 
paganism on, 228 

his zealous practice of Pharisaic 
Judaism, 228 

persecutes followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth, 229 

his point of view on the apostacy of 
the Nazarenes, 229 

his chief obstacle Jesus’ Messiah- 
ship, 229 

begins to have doubts in Judaism, 
230 

the effect on his doubts of the faith 
in Jesus of his disciples, 231 

his journey to Damascus, 233 

has vision and is temporarily blinded, 
234 

recognizes Jesus as the Messiah and 
is converted to Christianity, 234 

the effect of Stephen’s behavior on, 
234 

in Damascus after his vision, 235 

Ananias of Damascus receives in- 
structions to visit—, 235 

Ananias of Damascus visits—, 235 

has sight restored, 236 

leaves Damascus to go into se- 
clusion, 236 

returns to Damascus proclaiming 
Jesus as the Messiah, 236 

preached in Damascus three years, 
236 

escapes from his enemies in Damas- 
cus, 237 

goes to Apostles in Jerusalem, 237 

Apostles suspicious of, 237 

Barnabas sponsor for, 237 

received by Peter, and James, “the 
brother of Jesus”, 237 

leaves Jerusalem for Caesarea and 
Tarsus, 237 

preaches in Tarsus for nine years, 
237 

visited by Barnabas in Tarsus and 
brought by him to Antioch, 238 

—and Barnabas preach at Antioch, 
238 


—and Barnabas visit Jerusalem with 
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gift from disciples of Antioch, 
238 

Barnabas and—with John Mark 
start from Antioch on missionary 
journey, 238 

—and Barnabas set sail for Cyprus, 
239 

—and Barnabas preach to Jews and 
Gentiles in Cyprus, 239 

Sergius Paulus summons—and Bar- 
nabas and is converted, 240 

Jewish sorcerer rebuked by Paul, 
240 

sails from Cyprus to Perga, 240 

preaches in Antioch, Pisidia, 241 

—and Barnabas driven out of 
Antioch, Pisidia, 241 

—and Barnabas welcomed at, then 
forced to flee from, Iconium, 241 

—and Barnabas preach in Galatia, 
an experience with paganism, 241 

stoned at instigation of Jews, 241 

—and Barnabas retrace steps of 
first missionary journey to exhort 
their converts and organize the 
churches, 242 

—and Barnabas return to Antioch, 
242 

Christians in Jerusalem still sus- 
picious of, 244 

attacks opposition. of Christian 
authorities in Jerusalem against 
acceptance of Gentiles except 
through Judaism, 244 

Christian Church at Antioch sends 
delegation, headed by—and Bar- 
nabas, to the Apostles at Jerusa- 
lem, 245 

Pharisees raise most of opposition 
to principles of—concerning Gen- 
tile converts to the Christian 
Church, 245 

—and Barnabas appeal to Peter and 
James and John who support 
them, 245 

—and Barnabas free Christianity 
from Judaistic Law, 246 

—and Barnabas plan second mis- 
sionary journey over old ground, 
247 


refuses Barnabas’ request that John 
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Paul, St., continued 
Mark accompany them on second 
missionary journey, 247 

takes Silas, going to Galatia, 247 

—and Silas visit churches in Syria, 
248 

at Lystra, Paul and Silas invite 
Timothy to accompany them, 248 

from Troas,—goes to Macedonia as 
a result of a vision, 248 

reaches Philippi and preaches there, 
249 

Lydia of Thyatirda converted by, 
249 

—and Silas imprisoned at Philippi 
and later released, 249 

from Philippii—and Silas go to 
Thessalonica, 250 

success in Thessalonica followed by 
political charges brought against 
him by Jews, 250 

—and Silas leave Thessalonica for 
Beroea, 251 

leaves Beroea and sails for Athens, 
251 

from Athens—sends for Silas and 
Timothy, 251 

at Athens, preaching of—brings him 
before the Areopagus, 251 

speaks before the Stoic and Epi- 
curean teachers of Athens, 251 

dismissed by the Areopagus, 252 

Dionysius and Damaris converted 
by, 253 

decides the lowly are more re- 
sponsive to Christianity, 253 

works at tent-making with Aquila 
and Priscilla at Corinth, 253 

disappointed with Athens, goes to 
Corinth, 253 

joined by Silas and Timothy at 
Corinth, 253 

withdraws from Synagogue at 
Corinth and preaches to the Gen- 
tiles in house of Titus Justus, 
253 

converts Crispus, ruler of the Syna- 
gogue at Corinth, 253 

ater Corinth... Abe Diy D0sd iste Paul 
writes his Epistles to ‘Thessa- 
lonians and Galatians, 254 


his reply to the attack on his apostle- 
ship, 254 

his interpretation of the Gospel, 254 

his “Magna Charta of Christian 
liberty”, 255 

Jews bring charge against—before 
Gallio, who dismisses the case, 
253 

leaves Corinth for Ephesus, with 
Silas, Priscilla, and Aquila, 255 

—and Silas said for Antioch, end- 
ing his second missionary journey, 
2o3 

Aquila and Priscilla prepare for 
coming of—in Asia, 255 

starts from Antioch for Galatia and 
Phrygia, 256 

starts a period of three years’ work 
at Ephesus, 256 

his teaching enthusiastically received 
at Ephesus, 257 

his victory over Jewish exorcists at 
Ephesus, 257 ° 

riot instigated by Demetrius in 
Ephesus against, 258 

proceeds to Macedonia after three 
years in Ephesus, 258 

wrote his two Epistles to Corin- 
thians during Ephesian ministry, 
259 

the chronological order of his 
Epistles to Corinthians, 260 

his growth of character since his 
conversion to Christianity, 260 

leaves Ephesus for Macedonia and 
so to Corinth, 261 

in the house of Gaius at Corinth, 
writes Epistle to the Romans, 
261 

contemplates going to Rome after 
revisiting Antioch and Jerusalem, 
261 

again collects alms for Christian 
Church at Jerusalem, 261 

arrives at Jerusalem by circuitous 
route for Pentecost, 261 

the scope of his misionary work, 262 

his work among Gentiles brought 
Christianity to the status of a 
world religion, 263, 274 
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Paul, St., continued 

accompanied to Jerusalem by repre- 
sentatives of the Gentile churches, 
263 

presents the Gentile brethren to 
James and reports on his work, 
264 

consents on advice of the Elders of 
Jerusalem to perform Jewish 
rites, 264 

Jews start riot against—in temple, 
264 

imprisoned by military tribune and 
later turned over to the Sanhe- 
drim, 265 

High Priest Ananias presides at 
trial of—by the Sanhedrim, 265 

rescued from the riot is produced 
in the Sanhedrim by Roman 
officer, 266 

sent to Caesarea for trial by Felix, 
266 

accused of fomenting insurrection 
among Jews, 266 

his defence, 266 

refuses to bribe Felix extends his 
imprisonment to two years, 267 

Jews renew charges against—before 
Festus, 267 

appeals to Caesar and is sent to 
Rome, 267 

accompanied to Rome by Luke and 
Aristarchus, 268 

his stormy voyage to Rome, 268 

wrecked on Malta, 269 

lands in Italy at Puteoli, and 
hence proceeds to Rome, 269 

welcomed by Christians from Rome, 
269 

preaches in Rome while awaiting 
his trial, 270 

probable record of his last three 
years, A.D. 61-64, 270 

his Epistle to the Philippians prob- 

. ably written in Rome, 270, 317 
Epaphroditus visits, 270 

his Epistle to Philemon written in 
Rome, 271 

his plea for Onesimus, 271 

his Epistles to Ephesians and to 
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Colossians written in Rome, 271 

his Epistles to Timothy and ‘Titus 
written in Rome, 272 

urges Timothy to come to Rome, 
272 

his happiness in anticipation of 
death, 272 

probably beheaded, 273 

body rescued and buried by Lucina, 
274 

the foremost missionary Christian 
Church produced, 274 

chosen by God for his mission, 275 

his regard for the Judaistic Law 
before his conversion, 276 

prior to his conversion considered 
Jesus a great sinner, 277 

his subsequent reasoning concerning 
the Judaistic Law, 277 

recognizes the Fatherhood of God, 
278 

his conceptions of Christ before and 
after conversion, 278 

his analysis of the purposes of 
Christ’s life and death, 279 

his interpretation of faith in Jesus 
as Lord involving service, 282 

his interpretation of the Holy Spirit, 
282 

his use of “flesh” and ‘“‘spirit”’ as 
opposed to one another, 283 

influence upon—in his ministry of 
the Spirit, 283 

his personal characteristics and their 
effect upon his ministry, 284 

his sufferings during his ministry, 
285 a, 

finds his strength in his faith, 286 

presents occurrences prior to arrival 
of Kingdom of God in Epistles to 
the Romans and Thessalonians, 
287 

his conception of the beginning of 
the Kingdom of God, 287 

his conception of life in the kingdom 
of God, 288 

his idea of love as the dominant law 
of the Kingdom of God, 289 

his lack of teaching on social condi- 
tions explained, 291 
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Paul, St., continued, 

rite of baptism as interpreted by— 
292 

his patriotism, 293 

his explanation of the Jews’ hatred 
of the early Christian Church, 
293 

his attempt at reconciliation between 
Jewish and Gentile elements in 
Christian Church, 295 

protests against over-emphasis of 
asceticism, 298 

his difficulties in providing rules of 
living complicated by diversity of 
standards of converts, 300 

three principles used by, 301 

Christianity injured by  misinter- 
pretation of—’s teaching, 301 

his Epistle to the Romans throws 
light on work of missionaries to 
Gentiles rather than himself, 301 

an instance of his broadmindedness 
in practice and teaching of Chris- 
tianity, 302 

the lesson to be learned today from 
the life of, 304 

the need for unselfishness today as 
vital as in days of, 306 

his teachings must be adapted to 
present-day status of world 
thought, 307 

the geographical extension of Chris- 
tianity at—’s death, 311 

principles of teaching of—lend 
themselves to misinterpretation of 
Gnosticism, 330 

fragments of writings of Paul un- 
derlie Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus, 331 

accompanied by Luke on last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, 354 

Luke with—in Caesarea, 354 


Pax Romana, 


benefits peoples conquered by 
Roman Empire, 13 
Pella, 


headquarters of Christian Church 
established at, 184 
Church of Jerusalem moved to, 314 
Pentecost, 
Apostles return to Jerusalem for, 115 


VS 


Feast of, 175 
disciples experienced a vision, 175 
Peter proclaimed Jesus as Messiah 
at—in Jerusalem, 175 
realization of the Judaiistic belief of 
God’s gift of spirit, 198 
Paul arrives at Jerusalem by circuit- 
ous route for, 261 
Perga, 
Paul sails from Cyprus to, 240 
seat of Christianity during first cen- 
tury A.D., 312 
one of “the seven churches of Asia” 
in, 326 
Persecution, 
of Christians becomes more general, 
313 
of Christians in Palestine, 313 
Persia, 
occupied by Parthians at birth of 
Christ, 12 
Peter, St. the disciple (Simon, brother 
of Andrew), 
chosen with three other disciples, 45, 
50 
home in Capernaum, 49 
his leadership, 50, 114 
proclaims Jesus as Messiah, 69 
at the Transfiguration, 70 
his denial foretold by Jesus, 94 
accompanies Jesus into Gethsemane, 


his denial of Jesus, 101 

women sent to tell—of Jesus’ resur- 
rection, 111 

rebuked by Jesus, 114 

his summary of life of Jesus, 124 

his confession of Jesus as Messiah is 
foundation rock of the Church, 
156, 169 

proclaimed Jesus as Messiah at 
Pentecost in Jerusalem, 175 

travelling and preaching, 181 

his vision concerninig the “‘unclean”’, 
181 

accepts Gentiles into the Christian 
Church, 182 

arrested by Agrippa, 182 

escapes, 182 

—and James, “‘the brother of Jesus’, 
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Peter, St. the disciple, continued 

receives Paul, 237 

Paul and Barnabas appeal to—and 
James and John, who support 
them, 245 

claimed~.as first bishop of Antioch, 
316 

was executed in Rome in Nero’s 
persecution, 320 

became heroic saint of Rome, 323 

his connection with Mark, 350 

his reminiscences of Christ’s life 
form basis of Mark’s Gospel, 350 

baptized Cornelius at Caesarea, 380 

Pharisees, 

successors to Chasids, 20 

persecuted by Alexander Jannaeus, 
21 

warn Jesus of Herod’s hostility, 65 

enmity towards Jesus, 77 

plot with priests for Jesus’ downfall, 


upheld doctrine of immortality, 153 
a division of the Scribes, 188 
the progressive group of priests, 188 
membership small, 189 
become acknowledged dictators of 
Jewish religious policy, 189 
founders of orthodox Judaism, 189 
the pride and hypocrisy of, 190 
the casuistry of, 190 
Paul’s family belonged to sect of, 
226 
raise most of opposition to Paul’s 
principles concerning Gentile con- 
verts to the Christian Church, 
245 
Philadelphia, 
seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 
one of “seven churches of Asia” in, 
326 
Philip (the evangelist), 
Luke mentions, 354 
daughters of—prominent in Church 
of Caesarea, 354 
Philip (half brother of Herod Anti- 
pas), 
appointed ruler of Iturea, 22 
Philip, 


one of the “seven deacons’’, 180 
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escapes to Samaria and _ preaches 
there, 180 
Philippi, 
Paul reaches—and preaches there, 
249 
Paul and Silas imprisoned there and 
later released, 249 
from—Paul and Silas go to Thes- 
salonica, 250 
Philo, 
tried to reconcile Greek thought 
with Old Testament, 158 
his prophecy concerning Israel’s 1e- 
deemer, 162 
his use of ‘‘Logos”’ utilized in Gospel 
of John, 358 
Philosophy, 
St. Clement’s reference to Hellenic, 


its affect on Christianity, 4 


the deficiencies of Greek and 
Roman, 208 
parallels between modern—and 


pagan religions, 210 
the effects of Greek—on the early 
Christian Church, 297 
Phoenicia, 
Jesus travels in, 65 
coast of—was center of Christianity 
during first century A.D., 312 
Pilate, Pontius, 
procurator of Judaea, 22 
Jesus taken before, 101 
sentences Jesus to death, 103 
recalled from Galilee, 179 
Plautus, 
his plays acted in Rome, 16 
Polycarp (Bishop of Smyrna), 
Iraneaus hears his sermons, 359 
Pompey, 
recaptures Jerusalem for Rome, 21 
Pontus-Bithynia, 
seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 
Prayer, 
the earliest Christian, 200 
Stephen’s, 200 
Priscilla, 
Paul works at tent-making with 
Aquila and—at Corinth, 253 
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Priscilla, continued 
Paul leaves Corinth for Ephesus, 
with Silas—, and Aquila, 255 
Aquila and—prepare for Paul’s 
coming, in Asia, 255 
Apollos qpnverted at Ephesus by 
Aquila and—and proceeds to 
Corinth, 256 
a teacher in the Church, 344 
Puteoli, 
Paul landed in Italy at—, and 
hence proceeded to Rome, 269 
seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 
Por: 
hypothetical historical document, 
352 
accounts of parables mostly due to 
document, 353 
Redeemer, 
greatest appeal of Christianity in 
Jesus as, 217 
Jesus as—compared with mystery 
redeemers, 218 
doctrine of Jesus as—based on Old 
Testament, 218 
Redemption, 
Jewish conception of, 218 
Religion, 
Christianity an historical, 156 
the failure of the traditional—of 
Greece during first century A.D., 
209 
the illogicality of some of the pagan 
—s, 210 
parallels between modern 
ophy and pagan —s, 210 
mystery —s, popularity of, 211 
Mithraism superior to most mystery 
—s, 211 
Christianity’s affect on mystery —s, 
212 
mystery 
212 
strength of Christianity compared 
with mystery —s, 212, 216 
terminology of mystery religions 
useful to early teachers of Chris- 
tianity, 213 
similarities of and differences in 
rites of Christian Church and 


philos- 


—s: their exclusiveness, 
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those of mystery —s, 214 
similarities in Christianity and prim- 
itive —s, 217 

Judaism rather than mystery —s, 
influences rites to Christianity, 219 

differences between sacraments of 
Christian Church and rites of 
mystery —s, 220 

elements of mystery —s enter Chris- 
tianity through its Gentile con- 
nections, 220 

examples of influence of mystery —s 
on Christian Church at Corinth, 
220 

influence of mystery —s on Chris- 
tian Church at Colosse, 220 

influence of mystery —s on Chris- 
tian Church at Rome, 221 

Judaism a legalistic —, 227 

Paul’s work among Gentiles brought 
Christianity to the status of a 
world religion, 263 

Christianity becomes a missionary 
—, 387 

Resurrection, the, 

Pharisees’ consternation at, 110 

theories of, discussed, 116 

mention of—in the Apocalypse, 163 

its effect upon its believers, 173 

conflict within the Christian Church 
due to Greek ideas of immortality 
opposed to Jewish doctrine of, 
335 

Revelation, Book of, 

its component parts of, 326 

legend concerning its origin, 326 

the sources of the materials of 

visions recorded in, 327, 331 

its record of the hostility of Asian 
Christians to Roman Empire, 328 

its violence laid to Rome requiring 
worship of its emperor, 367 

Righteousness, 

a present-day definition of—in the 
light of Jesus’ conception of the 
“Kingdom of God”, 151 

as preached by the early Christian 
Church, 213 

Roman Empire, 

within area affected by first Chris- 

tian century, 11 
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Roman Empire continued 

boundaries of—at birth of Christ, 12 

settlements in Africa at birth of 
Christ, 13 

industries at birth of Christ, 15 

moral conditions at birth of Christ, 
15 

literature and art at birth of Christ, 
16 

Augustus first emperor, 22 

Greek the predominant 
throughout, 178 

Book of Revelation a record of the 
hostility of Asian Christians to, 
328 

spread of Jews through—facilitated 
growth of Christianity, 381 

beneficial effects of —on Christianity, 
383 

Rome, 

its welding of nations, 14 

its road-building and shipping, 14 

its brutality at amphitheater 16 

official religion in, 16 

poverty in, 17 

slavery in, 17 

captures Jerusalem, 21 

ultimate authority in Palestine, 78 

again rules Palestine, 174, 183 

Jews’ hatred of—grows, 183 

influence of mystery religions on 
Christian Church at, 221 

Paul contemplates going to—after 
revisiting Antioch and Jerusalem, 
261 

Paul appeals to Caesar and is sent 
to—, 26/7 

Paul accompanied to—by Luke and 
Aristarchus, 268 

Paul’s stormy voyage to, 268 

Paul landed in Italy at Puteoli, and 
hence proceeded to, 269 

Paul welcomed by Christians from, 
269 

Paul preaches in—while awaiting 
his trial, 270 

Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians 
probably written in, 270, 317 

Paul’s Epistle to Philemon written 
in, 271 

Paul’s Epistle to Ephesians and to 


tongue 
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Colossians written in, 271 

Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and 
Titus written in, 272 

Paul urges Timothy to come to, 
ZZ 

seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 

besieges and captures 
174, 314 

status of the Christian Church at— 
during last half of first century 
A.D., 316 

Tacitus’ account of burning of, 
BP7. 

Nero instigates and abets massacre 
of Christians at, 318 

Tacitus describes Christians as 
hated at, 319 

in Nero’s persecution, Peter was 
executed in, 320 

Peter became heroic saint of, 323 

diversity of Church practices causes 
controversy between Roman 
Church and the Asian churches, 
324 

Acts of the Apostles an apology for 
and justification of Christianity 
against Judaism and before the 
Law of, 365 

Sadducees, 

origin, 20 

enmity towards Jesus, 78 

attempt to ensnare Jesus, 88 

rejected doctrine of immortality, 
153 

a division of the Scribes, 188 

the conservative group of priests, 
188 

membership small, 189 

Saint Clement of Alexandria, 
(see Clement), 


Jerusalem, 


Salamis, 
Jews resident in, 239 
Saloniki, ; 
(see Thessalonica), 
Samaria, 
Philip escapes to—and preaches 
there, 180 


seat of Christianity during first 
century A.D., 312 
Sanhedrim, 
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Sanhedrim, continued 
tax assessors, 18 
functions and membership, 18 
Great—, its nominal legal suprem- 
acy over Israel, 18 
advice of Gamaliel to—concerning 
the Apostles, 227 
Paul arrested by military tribune 
and later turned over to the, 
265 : 
High Priest, Ananias presides at 
Paul’s trial by the—, 265 
Paul rescued from the riot produced 
in the—by Roman officer, 266 
a board of rulers in the early Chris- 
tian Church, 340 
its civil and religious powers, 340 
the form of admission of a new 
elder to, 340 
the equality of its members, 340 
position of authority and the mem- 
bership of the Great—at Jeru- 
salem, 340 
Sapphira, 
perjury of, 177 
Sardis, 
seat of Christianity during first 
century A.p., 312 
one of “‘the seven churches of Asia” 
in, 326 
Saul of Tarsus, 
(see Paul), 
Savior, the, 
origin of title as applied to Jesus, 
15) 
Science, 
modern social—confirms and throws 
light on Jesus’ teaching, 150 
Scribes, 
the necessity for the, 187 
interpreters of the Law, 187 
division of the, 188 
Sects, 
Christian : 
see Catholicism, 
“  Calvanism, 
Lutheranism, 
Montanism, 
Gnosticism, 
Stoicism, 


Jewish: 
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see Zadokites, 
“* Sadducees, 
Pharisees, 
“ Chasids, 
~ a Lealots, 
Sergius Paulus, 

summons Paul and Barnabas and is 

converted, 240 
Sermon on the Mount, 

regulates lives of multitudes in 
Christendom, 4 

given to disciples, 55 

probably not given as recorded, 130 

comparison of accounts in Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke, 352 

“Seven Deacons’, the, 
the appointment of, 178 
Philip one of, 180 
Shintoism, 
in Japan at birth of Christ, 12 
Sicarii, the, 
a secret Jewish society, 184 
Sidon, 
Jesus in vicinity of, 65 
Silas, 

a letter sent to Gentile converts in 
Antioch and Syria and Cilicia, by 
Judas Bar-Sabbas and—, re- 
pudiating teaching of Judaizers, 
246 

preaches in Antioch, 246 

Paul takes—going to Galitia, 247 

Paul and—visit churches in Syria, 
248 

at Lystra, Paul and—invite Tim- 
othy to accompany them, 248 

Paul and—imprisoned at Philippi 
and later released, 249 

from Philippi, Paul and—go to 
Thessalonica, 250 

Paul and—leave Thessalonica for 
Beroea, 251 

—and ‘Timothy remain at Beroea 
to carry on work, 251 

from Athens, Paul sends for—and 
Timothy, 251 

—and ‘Timothy 
Corinth, 253 

Paul leaves Corinth for Ephesus 
with—, Priscilla, and Aquila, 
255 


iz 


join Paul at 
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Silas, continued 
Paul and—sail for Antioch ending 
his second missionary journey, 
255 
Simeon, 
recognizes Jesus as Redeemer, 33 
Simon of Cyrene, 
carries the cross, 104 
Simon, the disciple, brother of An- 
drew, 
(see Peter), 
Simon, “the leper’, 
Jesus’ probable host at Bethany, 83, 
89 


Simon the Magician, 

his antagonism towards Christian 

teaching, 181 
Simon (son of Cleophas), 

succeeds James as head of the 

Church in Jerusalem, 314 
Sin, 

a present-day definition of—in the 
light of Jesus’ conception of the 
“Kingdom of God”, 151 

Smyrna, 

seat of Christianity during first cen- 
tury A.D., 312 

one of the ‘‘seven churches of Asia” 
in, 326 

Social conditions, 

Paul’s lack of teaching on—ex- 

plained, 291 
Son of man, 

Jesus’ indirect reference to himself 
as—, 159 

mention of—in the Apocalypse, 163 

Spirit, the, 

Pentecost realization of Judaistic 
belief of God’s gift of, 198 

the truest fruits of, 199 

the Christian doctrine of, 199 

the source of, 199 

influence upon Paul in his min- 
istry of, 283 

Stephen, 

his preaching causes trouble between 
Christians and non-Christians, 
178 

arrested, 179 

his defence, 179 

his denunciation of the Jews, 179 


INDEX 


stoned to death, 179 

Jews give decent burial, 179 

his martyrdom results in conver- 
sions, 180 

his prayer, 200 

effect of the behavior of—on Paul, 
234 

Synoptic Problem, the, 

a survey of, 351 

Syria, 

a letter sent to Gentile converts in 
Antioch and—and Cilicia, by 
Judas Bar-Sabbas and Silas, re- 
pudiating teaching of Judaizers, 
246 


‘Tacitus, 
his account of burning of Rome, 317 
describes Christians as hated in 
Rome, 319 
Tarsus, 
city of Paul’s birth, 225 
capital of Province of Cilicia, 225 
on important highways, 226 
Xenophon’s description of, 226 
a seat of learning, 226 
granted freedom of self-government 
by Mark Antony and Augustus, 
226 
a colony of Jews in, 226 
Paul leaves Jerusalem for—and 
Caesarea, 237 


Paul preaches in—for nine years, 


Barnabas visits Paul in—and brings 
him to Antioch, 238 
Temple (at Jerusalem), 
Jesus’ cleansing of, 83, 85 
Jesus denounces priests of, 84 
burned, 174, 314 
Temptation, the, 
of Jesus in the wilderness, 42 
Terence, 
his plays acted in Rome, 16 
Theology, 
definition of, 297 
Theosophy, Hellenistic, 
its practical aim, 336 
Thessalonica, 
from Philippi, Paul and Silas go 
to, 250 
its important position in commercial 


INDEX 


Thessalonica, continued 
world, 250 
Paul’s success in—followed by polit- 
ical charges brought against him 
by Jews, 250 
Jason, Paul’s host in, 250 
Paul and Silas leave—for Beroea, 
251 
Thomas (the Apostle), 
convinced of Jesus’ resurrection, 114 
Thyatira, 
seat of Christianity during first cen- 
tury A.D., 312 
one of ‘“‘the seven churches of Asia” 
in, 326 
Timothy, 
at Lystra, Paul and Silas invite—to 
accompany them, 248 


later took charge of Christian 
Churches in Greece and Asia 
Minor, 248 


tradition makes him first bishop of 
Church in Ephesus, 248 

Silas and—remain at Beroea to 
carry on work, 251 

from Athens, Paul sends for Silas 
and—, 251 

Silas and—join Paul at Corinth, 
253 

urged by Paul to come to Rome, 
272 

Titus Justus, 

Paul withdraws from Synagogue 
at Corinth and preaches to the 
Gentiles at house of, 253 

Torah, 

contained in first five Books of Old 
Testament, 186 

laws in—of primitive times, 227 

“Traditions”, the, 

the interpretation of the law of 
Moses, 188 

put into writing, 188 

Transfiguration, the, 

occurs, 70 


429 


Trinitarian formula, 
its use, 4 
Troas, 
from—, Paul goes to Macedonia as 
a result of a vision, 248 
Tyre, 
Jesus in vicinity of, 65 
Virgin Birth, 
discussed, 28 
Luke’s account of, 29 
Matthew’s account of, 29 
scientific aspect of, 30 
views of the early church on, 30 
Justin Martyr, believer in, 30 
not included in original form of 
Ecumenical Creed, 31 
but included in revised form of Ecu- 
mencal Creed, 31 
Virgin Mary, 
theory of virgin birth, 29 
in Jerusalem at Pentecost with dis- 
ciples, 175 
Wise Men, 
visit of, 33 
Word of God, 
conception of incarnation of—is 
given in Gospel of John, 357 
World War, 
an instance of the futility of legal- 
ism, 152 
Xenophon, 
his description of Tarsus, 226 
Zacchaeus, 
anxious to see Jesus, 77 
Zaccharius, 
father of John the Baptist, 39 
Zadokites, 
(see Sadducees), 
Zealots, 
extreme Jewish patriots, 20 
Zechariah, Book of, 
prediction of the coming of the 
Messiah, in, 82 
Zoroastrianism, 


in Persia at birth of Christ, 12 
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